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INTRODUCTION 


Patrick Tuck 


As the East India Company entered the main phase of its transition 
from being an essentially commercial operation to becoming an 
Asiatic state, it was to undergo close parliamentary scrutiny and 
pressure for reform. A prolonged crisis which culminated in the 
passage of Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 was to be the prod- 
uct of financial problems and administrative scandals arising from 
the Company’s unwilling assumption of political control over Bengal 
in the mid- 1760s. Government intervention in the Company’s 
affairs in 1772-3 was preceded by accusations of corruption and 
mismanagement in Bengal, and the two books reprinted in this 
volume were major contributions to the public controversy. 
Although Lord North’s decision to impose reforms on the Company 
was mainly prompted by the revelation, in September 1772, that the 
Company was virtually bankrupt, the content of the ensuing Regu- 
lating Act was to reflect responses to many of the issues previously 
raised by the Company’s critics.^ 


THE CRISIS IN BENGAL 

During the seventeenth century the Company had been essentially a 
commercial concern, conducting a trade with India from fortified 
coastal factories, and subject to levies and restrictions imposed by the 
Mughal court and by the rulers of provinces in which trade was being 
conducted. As Mughal power declined in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, British efforts to overcome French competition in the 
Carnatic led them to interfere with the suci^ession to the throne of 
Arcot, accentuating the Company’s political influence in the prov- 
ince during the 1750s. But direct intervention in the Carnatic’s 
administration had been avoided. In Bengal, too, after Robert Clive’s 
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victory at the battle of Plassey in 1757, the Company acquired effect- 
ive political ascendancy. Here, as in the Carnatic, the directors 
remained keen to avoid the responsibilities of government. Declin- 
ing to convert practical dominance into formal control, the Company 
exercised its influence in Bengal through the medium of military and 
financial agreements with Mir Jafar, Clive’s nominee as ruler. When 
Mir Jafar appeared incapable of effective administration, or of meet- 
ing external threats to Bengal, the Company replaced him as nawab 
by his nephew, Mir Kasim, in 1761. However, the administrative 
problems facing Mir Jafar were no more successfully resolved by Mir 
Kasim for they were, in large part, an effect of the transfer of political 
influence to the Company, and of the abuse of this influence by its 
own servants in Bengal. The old machinery of parliamentary charters 
and factory regulations proved incapable of controlling the 
opportunism of Company servants, who exploited their enhanced 
status by abusing Company tax exemption privileges in pursuit of 
private trading ventures. Through their banyans^ or stewards, and in 
association with gumastas^ or agents. Company servants were linked 
to networks of Indian commercial interests. By deploying dastaks, or 
customs-exemption passes. Company officials, in their capacity as 
private traders, together with their indigenous associates, came to 
compete on a large scale and on unfair terms with independent 
Indian merchants for dominance of the inland trade. By 1762 Mir 
Kasim, unable to tax trade effectively and bent on strengthening 
his military and administrative power, complained fruitlessly to the 
governor in Calcutta that the abuse of tax exemptions by Company 
servants was making Bengal ungovernable. 

The undermining of native administration by the corruption of 
Company servants and their indigenous commercial auxiliaries led 
to a fierce reaction from Mir Kasim, who joined with the Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Alam, and with Shujah ud Daula, nawab of the 
neighbouring state of Awadh [Oudh], to expel the Company from 
Bengal. The destruction of this combination by Sir Hector Munro 
at the battle of Baksar in October 1764 reaffirmed the Company’s 
political dominance. But the conflict left the Company in financial 
straits, with only the moribund figure of Mir Jafar, re-established 
as nawab, through whom to ensure orderly government. Upon 
Robert Clive’s return to Bengal as governor in 1765, the problem 
of restoring stable administration was finally addressed by institut- 
ing a rudimentary form of shared, or ‘Dual’, government. On 
Clive’s recommendation, the Company assumed full control of 
financial administration by taking over the Diwani, the old 
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Mughal revenue system. Mir Jafar had died, and responsibility for 
the Nizarnaf, the maintenance of law and order, remained with the 
new nawab, Najim ud Daula, in return for an annual revenue 
assignment. 

The assumption of the Diwani represented the first step towards 
formal administrative control. In view of the Company’s chartered 
rights of monopoly over trade, the assertion of control over revenue 
administration raised dangerously optimistic expectations of 
increased profit on the part of the Company’s shareholders, and led 
the Company to adopt unsound financial procedures.^ The new 
arrangement also generated a further range of difficulties in control- 
ling the corruption of the Company servants. Clive had assumed 
rights over revenue collection without adequate administrative 
resources. Not only did writers and factors, and their gumastas^ 
expand their abuse of Company tax-exemption privileges in their 
private trading activities, but the creation of a handful of ‘collectors’ 
to supervise the levying of taxation opened up further opportunities 
for corruption. Clive attempted to reduce such temptations by issu- 
ing shares in an inland ‘Society of Trade’, based on the monopoly of 
salt, betel nut and tobacco. Dividends from this official enter- 
prise were intended to supplement the small official salaries of factors 
and councillors, compensating them for the loss of corruptly derived 
profits. This venture was curtailed within two years by the directors, 
leaving Company servants to fend for themselves, as before, through 
licensed private trading and abuse of Company dastak privileges. 
Clive sought to resolve other aspects of the problem of corruption in 
autocratic style. Company servants had been obliged to sign new 
covenants pledging themselves to refrain from receiving presents 
from native authorities. Those who declined to sign werq forced to 
resign the service and were, in many cases, expelled from India. Clive 
dealt as summarily with the Company’s military officers who resisted 
other directives such as the abolition of double hatta, or extra field 
allowances, to officers not on campaign. A mutiny organised by 
senior officers at Monghyr against this particular measure was met by 
the court martial of the principal offender, followed by the expulsion 
of a number of officers from Bengal. Opposition on the Bengal coun- 
cil to Clive’s disciplinary measures was met by the governor with 
peremptory demands for the resignation ^f disgruntled officials. 
There were numerous departures, and Clive instituted legal proceed- 
ings against several servants who had infringed recent regulations, 
and ordered the seizure of the Bengal property of some of these. ^ As a 
result, a stream of discontented servants began arriving in England 
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in the later 1760s, ready to express their grievances against Clive and 
the Company through the courts and in the press 

After Clive’s departure for London in 1766, further problems 
accumulated to confront Harry Verelst, his successor as governor. 
Disappointing revenue returns from the first collections of the 
Diwani, together with the costs of the first war with Mysore in 
1767-9, and the effects of the devastating Bengal famine of 1769- 
70, combined to place a considerable strain on the Company’s 
financial resources. Verelst also faced the continuing problem of 
corruption among Company servants and, following Clive’s 
example, used expulsion as a weapon of last resort. As the Com- 
pany’s financial crisis in India deepened, it became evident to the 
directors that expectations of profit from the assumption of the 
Diwani had been grossly inflated. The Direction nevertheless con- 
cealed the Company’s critical financial condition from the public, 
and responded to factional pressure to continue declaring unwar- 
rantably high dividends. Some attempts at structural reform were 
attempted. In 1766 the government had intervened through the 
medium of a general enquiry into the Company’s affairs, but this 
resulted, not in reform, but in an agreement with the ministry for 
an annual levy of £400,000 on the Company’s profits. In 1769 the 
Company attempted an innovation by despatching three ‘super- 
visors’ to India to coordinate and control the Company’s local activ- 
ities ‘as if the Court of Directors were . . . present upon the spot’.'^ 
But their ship was lost en route and the supervisors were not 
replaced. Finally, preparations afoot since 1770 for judicial reforms 
were overtaken by a banking crisis early in 1772, which placed an 
intolerable strain on the Company’s liquidity. By September it was 
forced to suspend the declaration of the annual dividend. The Com- 
pany’s subsequent approach to the government for the remission of 
the annual levy of £400,000 was, effectively, a confession of insolv- 
ency. This instigated the first major attempt by the government at 
restructuring the Company’s administration in order to eliminate 
corruption, stabilise its direction, and increase its public 
accountability. 

The controversy covered by this volume antedated the climax of 
this crisis by several months, and contributed substantially to the 
growing public impression of mismanagement and corruption in the 
Company’s affairs. The public controversy was initiated by William 
Bolts’ Considerations on India Affairs^ of which Edmund Burke 
remarked that '[the work] certainly has the merit of being the first 
that turned the national attention to the state of our affairs in the 
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East Indies’/' As Horace Walpole, a keen observer of political affairs, 
remarked in his journal: 

The oppressions of India, and even of the English settled 
there, under the rapine and cruelties of the servants of the 
Company, has now reached England, and created a great 
clamour here. Some books had been published, particularly 
by one Bolts ... a man of bad character . . . [who] . . . 
represents [Lord Clive] as a monster in assassination, usurp- 
ation and extortion, with heavy accusations of his monopol- 
izing in open defiance of the orders of the Company ... To 
such monopolies were imputed the late famine in Bengal, 
and the loss of three millions of the inhabitants. A tithe of 
these crimes was sufficient to inspire horror.^ 


WILLIAM BOLTS, 1735-1808 

Accounts of William Bolts’ origins tend to conflict. He has been 
described by some writers as Dutch and by others as German. His 
parentage may have been German, since his father had been born in 
Heidelberg. Bolts himself was born in Holland in 1735. He appears 
throughout his career to have exploited the uncertainty surrounding 
his national status. Although he described himself as English by 
upbringing, he did not arrive in England until 1749 at the age of 
fourteen, and he was later to deny that he had ever been a subject of 
the British Crown. In later life he became an Austrian colonel and a 
subject of the Empress Maria Theresa. In England he was appren- 
ticed in a merchant’s office until c. 1753-4, when he^ moved to 
Lisbon, possibly to work in an English agency house. He had had a 
cosmopolitan education, and spoke and wrote fluently in English, 
German, Dutch, French and Portuguese. In India he taught himself 
Bengali. By the time he joined the English East India Company as a 
factor in 1759, he was, as a contemporary pamphleteer put it, ‘a full 
grown mercantile monster’.*^ By training, character and abilities, he 
was well equipped to seize the opportunities opening up to Company 
servants in the inland trade of Bengal. Not only did he show few 
scruples in his own commercial dealings, bj^t he had acquired some 
knowledge of law, a facility for moralising eloquence, and a highly 
articulate and effective writing style. These were qualities which he 
was display to advantage in defending his interests against Company 
prohibitions in the courts, and attacks in parliament and the press. 
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Bolts* career in India, 11 60S 

Normally, the first rung of the ladder in the Company’s service was 
an appointment as writer at the age of fifteen. Owing to a temporary 
scarcity of qualified applicants, Bolts was appointed a factor of the 
Company at the advanced age of twenty-five. As a Company servant. 
Bolts’ private trading activities were to involve all the abuses which 
the current governor, Henry Vansittart (1760-4), was trying to 
restrain, but in which other members of the Company’s council at 
Calcutta indulged. Shortly after arriving in Bengal in 1760 Bolts 
formed a commercial association with two more senior factors, John 
Johnstone and William Hay, both members of the governor’s coun- 
cil. The new firm, a private commercial enterprise shared on equal 
terms, dealt in woollens and other British staples, together with 
saltpetre, opium, cotton and diamonds. In 1761 the partners began 
speculating in land. Under Bolts’ management the enterprise began 
flouting Company directives. In 1762 Bolts breached regulations 
forbidding correspondence with native rulers by addressing a threat- 
ening letter to the nawab of Purnea in protest against obstructions 
offered to the dealings of his agent. Ram Charan Das. Later, when the 
partnership’s gumastas, or native agents, were accused of oppressing 
native traders in saltpetre, the governor, Henry Vansittart, obtained 
information of their proceedings, and addressed complaints to the 
council against Bolts, to which his partners on the council responded 
on 14 January 1763. They protected Bolts by assuming joint 
responsibility for his actions, and by criticising the underhand 
methods by which information against him had been obtained. The 
defence of Bolts by Hay and Johnstone secured his vindication by the 
council. However, Bolts lost the local protection of his partners over 
the following two years. William Hay was killed in the Patna 
massacre in October, 1763. In 1765 John Johnstone was forced off 
the Council by Governor Vansittart, and after a brifef return, was 
cornered into resigning by Vansittart ’s successor, Robert Clive. 

Johnstone’s dispute with Clive was significant for Bolts’ future, for 
Johnstone had influential connections among the East India Com- 
pany’s proprietors, and two of his brothers sat in parliament. The 
main issue between Clive and Johnstone concerned the receipt of 
presents. Shortly before Clive’s return to Bengal as governor in 1765, 
Johnstone, as a senior member of the Council at Calcutta, together 
with the temporary governor, John Spencer, had negotiated the 
succession of Najim ud Daula to the throne of Bengal in return 
for a large present in cash. Clive, on his arrival, had forced both 
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councillors to renounce this gift under the terms of the Company’s 
new covenants of employment forbidding receipt of presents. 
Johnstone then criticised Clive’s own receipt of gifts, particularly his 
acceptance of the jaghir^ an annual rental of £30,000 conferred in 
1759 by Mir Jafar.^” Clive proceeded to order the confiscation of all 
Johnstone’s property in Bengal and encouraged the directors to pros- 
ecute Johnstone for corruption and illegal trading. Bitterly hostile to 
Clive, John Johnstone returned to England to join his brothers, 
George and William, in forming, in the Company’s Court of Propri- 
etors, a significant faction which aimed at taking control of the 
Company’s Direction in order to destroy Clive’s influence. Although 
Johnstone’s departure deprived Bolts of protection on the council at 
Calcutta, it secured him remoter, but far more powerful, support in 
England. 

Locally Bolts’ position became increasingly precarious during 
Clive’s governorship. He fell under suspension in August 1766 for 
refusing to obey an order to return from Benares to Calcutta. Pressed 
to sign a covenant undertaking not to indulge in private trade in 
inland Bengal, and embroiled in a petty dispute with the council 
over expenses, he finally resigned from the Company’s service in 
November 1766 in order to concentrate on his commercial interests 
as a private trader. Providently, he had entrenched his right to reside 
in Bengal by securing appointment for life as an Alderman of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta. But his continued indulgence in private 
trade was considered to be illegal without a Company licence, and he 
was ordered to leave Bengal in January 1767.** 

Bolts obtained permission for delay to wind up his affairs, but 
instead used the time to expand his commercial operations. He 
continued to trade, playing for time in the hope, it sjrems, that 
Johnstone’s influential clique in the Direction would quash the 
council’s expulsion order. In the process, he added to the list of his 
misdemeanours. When Ramnaut, an agent and associate of Bolts, 
accused Clive’s trusted banyan ^ Nobkissen, of rape on the basis of 
forged evidence, the forgery was discovered and Bolts was impli- 
cated. This prompted the governor’s council to order his immediate 
exclusion from Bengal in April, 1767, but Bolts ignored the order. 
Then in June 1767 a report was received by the new governor, Harry 
Verelst, alleging that Bolts, now at Dacca, l^d been intriguing with 
the president of the Vereentgde Oostindische Compagnie s factory at 
Chinsurah to help supply the Dutch with goods for their annual 
investment. The serious accusation of assisting foreign competitors 
against the English Company’s interests and in breach of its 
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monopoly was followed by the an even more damaging revelation. 
Private traders were expressly forbidden by the Company to com- 
municate with native rulers, and Bolts was further discovered to have 
been writing to the nawab of Awadh, through M. Gentil, the 
nawab’s French adviser, to discredit the Company politically in order 
to obtain commercial favours. When in early 1768 the Company 
obtained a copy of Bolts* letter of 17 June 1767 to Gentil asserting 
that the Company’s affairs were in chaos and claiming that his associ- 
ate, John Johnstone, was soon to be appointed governor, Verelst and 
his council at Calcutta were incensed, and renewed the order for 
Bolts* eviction from Bengal on 18 April 1768. However, the Com- 
pany’s legal right to expel an Alderman of the Mayor’s court was 
questionable, and the council hesitated to order his arrest. Bolts 
played upon the legal uncertainty by petitioning the Grand Jury of 
the Quarter Sessions court at Calcutta on 27 May 1768, citing a 
variety of authoritative legal opinions to support his case for con- 
tinued residence. Governor Harry Verelst finally overcame his doubts 
in the summer of 1768, and on 13 September ordered Bolts’ seizure 
and forcible deportation by Captain Purvis of the Valentine} ^ Prior to 
this, by Verelst’s orders issued in March, 1768, Bolts’ Armenian 
gutnastas, Coja Gregore, Coja Melcomb, Coja Rafael and Coja Este- 
van, who had been conducting business in Awadh on their own as 
well as on Bolts’ behalf, had been arrested and imprisoned at 
Murshidabad. The arrest of Bolts’ Armenian agents led to the loss of 
substantial quantities of their own trade goods, giving them a sound 
case in law against Verelst, which they eventually pursued, with 
Bolts’ assistance, in England. In the meantime, the directors strongly 
endorsed Verelst’s decision to expel Bolts: 

[Mr Bolts’] conduct has been distinguished by a tenacious 
adherence to those pernicious principles relative to the 
rights of inland trade, in which he appears to have been so 
conspicuously oppressive — by repeated instances of dis- 
obedience to his superiors abroad — and above all by the 
basest ingratitude to the Company under whom he had 
acquired an ample fortune, in exposing their secrets to Mr 
Gentil at Sujah Dowlah’s court and to his agents at other 
Indostan courts, which we look upon in the light of a high 
crime and misdemeanour. Under these circumstances you 
were warranted in pursuing the most speedy and effectual 
measures for freeing the country of so dangerous a member 
of Society . . .*^ 
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Bolts in England, 1769-7^ 

The Johnstone faction 

On his return to England in 1769 Bolts joined the Johnstone faction 
in its campaign against Clive and Verelst in the press, parliament 
and the courts, a campaign which extended intermittently from 
1769-74. Bolts' return coincided with that of Lt John Petrie, an old 
associate of Johnstone, and one of the officers cashiered and expelled 
by Clive after the so-called ‘batta’ mutiny of 1766. Allowed time to 
wind up his affairs, Lt Petrie had embarked on a gun-running enter- 
prise, and in the interval he had accumulated documentation on 
Clive’s alleged monopolies and frauds. At first. Bolts, the Johnstones 
and Petrie deployed their accusations separately and with some cau- 
tion. Bolts aired his grievances in articles in the press in 1769, and 
assembled them into an unremarked pamphlet issued the same 
year.^^ In 1771 John Johnstone’s brother, George, published an 
anonymous pamphlet against Clive containing evidence supplied by 
Bolts and Petrie. Petrie himself then drew up a documented list of 
accusations against Clive which he proceeded to lay before the dir- 
ectors in December, 1771.^^* Finally Bolts brought out his Consider- 
ations on India Affairs^ probably in March 1772, which contained 
elements of all the previous accusations, and was supported by a 
heavily documented appendix. This publication coincided with 
the appearance of an independent critique of the Company’s mis- 
management written by Alexander Dow, another of the officers 
cashiered by Clive, as a ‘prefix’ to the third volume of his History of 
Hindostan}^ 


Bolts' Considerations on India Affairs 

Bolts’ Considerations was the most notorious and widely read of the 
critiques to appear. Ralph Leycester, another Company servant forced 
by Clive to resign from the council at Calcutta, wrote to Warren 
Hastings from London in March 1772 to report that Bolts’ book ‘is 
swallowed very greedily by the public whose eyes are fixed on the 
correction of these abuses by the interposition of parliament.’^” The 
book was immediately excoriated for its scurrilous inaccuracy by 
Company servants experienced in Indian affairs. Hastings himself 
wrote to the chairman of the directors condernning the ‘abominable 
untruths, base aspersions and absurdities’ of Bolts’ work, which, he 
added, ‘is such a medley of nonsense as well as falsehood, as must 
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disgust any unpassionate reader. However, Bolts and Dow's allega- 
tions were addressed to a readership unfamiliar with India, and pub- 
lic perception of the Company’s activities was profoundly influenced 
by them. Actively promoted by the Johnstone campaign, Bolts’ work 
appeared in serialised form in the press and in periodicals. Excerpts, 
for instance, were printed for the London Magazine under the title 
‘The nature and defects of the constitution of the East India 
Company’.^” 


Bolts* accusations against Clive and Verelst 

Bolts’ book, though posing as an appeal for reform, was mainly 
intended as a vehicle for personal attacks on Clive and Verelst. Bolts’ 
main charge against Clive contrasted his zealous exclusion of private 
traders from the inland trade with his alleged cupidity in setting up 
the Society of Trade to monopolise dealings in three of the staple 
commodities of Bengal. Bolts claimed that Clive had personally 
profited to the tune of £32,000 from this operation. He also tried 
to characterise the Society of Trade as the main source of economic 
depression and famine in Bengal. Clive’s rejoinder, in a parlia- 
mentary speech, was to ridicule Bolts' economic logic: 'How a 
monopoly of salt, betel-nut and tobacco in the years 1765 and 1766 
could occasion a want of rain and scarcity in rice is beyond my com- 
prehension . . Among other accusations against Clive had been 
the suggestion, conveyed through an adroit deployment of large and 
small type in Bolts’ text, that Clive had contrived the poisoning of 
the late nawab, Najim ud Daula. Clive was also charged by Bolts 
with exceeding his powers in expelling officers from Bengal, and 
details of the expulsions of Lts Petrie and Parker were incorporated 
in the appendix of Considerations. Verelst, in his turn, was accused at 
length of misusing his judicial powers as governor to protect his own 
commercial interests and those of others against private traders such 
as Bolts’ Armenian agents. Moreover, in his capacity as Alderman of 
the Mayor’s Court with a lifelong right to residence at Calcutta, 
Bolts complained that Verelst had exceeded the Company’s powers 
in expelling him from India. 


Bolts' critique of the East India Company 

Bolts may have been intent on discrediting both Clive and Verelst, 
but he claimed to be criticising ‘not men but measures’, and his 
argument contained a substantial critique of the Company as an 
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institution. His broader target was the Company's monopoly in all 
its forms: ‘Power, law and justice, as well as trade, all operate as 
monopolies in Bengal. Of all the critics of the Company he was one 
of the pithiest in expressing the anomalies of its contemporary role. 
On the trade monopoly. Bolts is best known for his dictum, which 
has almost the elegance of a theorem, that ‘The different interests of 
the Company as sovereigns of Bengal and at the same time as mon- 
opolizers of all the trade and commerce of those countries, operate in 
direct opposition, and are mutually destructive of each other.’^^ This 
theme was to be investigated by Adam Smith in his attack on mon- 
opoly in The Wealth of Nations , published four years later, and by 
Edmund Burke in his critique of the Company in the Ninth Report 
of the Parliamentary Select Committee on the East India Company 
in 1 783.^^’ Bolts dealt not only with the deleterious effects on trade of 
official monopolies such as salt, but with the brutality of the Com- 
pany’s methods of accumulating goods for the annual ‘investment’. 
These, he argued, involved oppressions which either forced goods 
from weavers at extortionate prices, or deterred free merchants and 
foreign traders from offering competition. 

Bolts extended his attack to include the dictatorial role of the 
governors, pointing to the accumulation of political, military, 
administrative and commercial powers which they enjoyed. Under 
Clive’s predecessors, the governor had been little more than a primus 
inter pares with a casting vote in the deliberations of a council by 
which he could be overruled. But Clive had agreed to a second 
term as governor only on condition that he would be allowed to 
take effective control of decision-making on all major issues, by 
nominating his own Select Committee from among the councillors. 
The practice had continued under Verelst. Bolts point|?d out that 
the governor, who controlled the Select Committee, could exclude the 
majority of the Council from his deliberations, choose what business 
to present to both the Select Committee and the Council, and was 
able to extend the need for secrecy to all forms of business in order 
to conceal and promote his personal interests. Not only was he also 
allowed personally to extend the Company’s dastak privilege to 
individuals of his choice for their private trade, he could also be, 
as in Clive’s case, commander-in-chief of the Company’s forces. By 
drawing attention to the concentration of j)Owers in the governor’s 
hands. Bolts’ critique emphasised the ne-^d for public account- 
ability, and may have contributed, in some measure, to the creation, 
under the terms of the Regulating Act of 1773, of a council of 
four, three of whom were government nominees, to inspect all 
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correspondence and share responsibility for decision-making with a 
governor-general . 

Moreover, Bolts criticised the structure of the Company’s central 
administration. He condemned the procedures by which the 
directors of the Company were chosen by election in the Court of 
Proprietors. He characterised the Court of Proprietors as a volatile 
body, and the Court of Directors as an unstable, faction-ridden 
oligarchy, incompetent to manage. He attributed faction-prone 
direction at home, and corrupt and arbitrary government in India, to 
the Company’s failure to adapt to its new responsibilities: 

Upon the whole, the Company, in its present situation, may 
be compared to a stupendous edifice, suddenly built upon a 
foundation not previously well examined or secured, 
inhabited by momentary proprietors and governors, divided 
by different interests opposed to each other; and who, while 
one set of them is overloading the superstructure, another is 
undermining its foundations.^^ 

As for the Company’s monopoly of justice, he argued reasonably, 
but again from the vantage of personal grievance, that justice in 
the Calcutta presidency should be administered independently of the 
governor and council: 

with respect to criminal justice, the Governor and Council 
are, in fact, the parties to prosecute, the magistrates to 
imprison, the judges to sentence, the sovereigns to order 
execution, and such despots in authority that no grand or 
petit jury dares venture to disoblige them . . 

Describing the number and mixture of courts and jurisdictions in 
which the governor could intervene, he instanced his own case of 
expulsion as an abuse of English law stemming from the excessive 
judicial powers enjoyed by Company servants in their own settle- 
ments. This complaint, also voiced by other writers, increased public 
dissatisfaction with a problem which the Company itself had been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to address since 1770. In the light of chal- 
lenges by Bolts and others to the legality of the Company’s rights of 
expulsion which were still going through the courts, the Company’s 
first resort had been to secure a parliamentary enactment directed 
at harmonising British legal practice in India and at home, but only 
in regard to the prosecution of Company servants in Britain for 
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oppressions committed in India, and for establishing the Company’s 
legal right to compel the departure of such servants from India. In 
1771 the directors had ordered a much broader review of the whole 
system of justice in India, and this had only recently been completed 
when Bolts’ Considerations first appeared in March 1772.^^’ 


The attack on Clive in parliament, 1 112— 'i 

Bolts’ Considerations had helped to make the issue of judicial reform 
of the Company particularly topical when, on 30 March, an East 
India Judicature Bill was tabled by the chairman of the Company, 
Laurence Sulivan.^^ Sulivan, though an old adversary of Clive, and an 
MP, had not, seemingly, intended the measure as an attack on him, 
but merely as an attempt at regularising the confusion of courts and 
judicial powers prevailing in Bengal. But, preceded by Bolts’ and 
Dow’s books, Sulivan’s bill raised a general parliamentary discussion 
on the general management of the Company’s affairs in Bengal 
during Clive’s governorship. The Johnstone faction seized this 
opportunity to attack Clive in the arena of parliament. Two of them^^ 
took a prominent part in the debate which, according to Walpole, 
was also attended by Bolts, and by three of his Armenian gurnastas, 
who had come to England to pursue Verelst through the courts 
for their trading losses. Verelst himself watched from the public 
gallery. Clive intervened to mount a lengthy and detailed rebuttal 
of all Petrie’s and Bolts’ charges. Horace Walpole witnessed his 
performance; 

Lord Clive then rose, and in a speech of two hours made a 
much admired defence of himself, though he could nc^jt wipe 
off the accusation of monopoly; in some points he cleared 
himself, but till the examination into facts his bare denial or 
act could not disculpate him. . 

As a result of the debate, Sulivan's East India Judicature Bill was 
rejected in favour of setting up a full parliamentary investigation ol 
the Company’s affairs in the form of a Select Committee empowered 
to call witnesses. This was to be chaired by General John Burgoyne 
who proved to be a particularly harsh critic of Clive. Clive and two of 
the Johnstone brothers sat on the Committ^^e and, probably at the 
Johnstones’ behest, Bolts and his three Armenians gave evidence. 
Among other witnesses Verelst, too, offered testimony. Burgoyne's 
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committee considered a variety of accusations against Clive, includ- 
ing his receipt of the jaghir and other presents, his Society of Trade, 
his rumoured attempts to establish a private firm to exploit an 
official monopoly over the trade in salt, and his alleged responsibility 
for the early death of Najim ud Daula.^^ Clive, largely because he was 
a member of the Select Committee himself, was able to answer some 
of the accusations levelled against him. As a result. Bolts’ suggestion 
that Clive had been implicated in the death of Najim ud Daula was 
dismissed, and the altruistic purposes of the Society of Trade were 
affirmed. The existence of a private salt trading venture attempted by 
Clive was proven, but the accusation that it had been a monopoly 
was not.^^’ However, Clive’s receipt of presents was not considered to 
have been satisfactorily explained. 

Verelst, too, came under attack during the proceedings of the 
Select committee. When Burgoyne presented two interim reports on 
26 May 1772 to the Commons, the second of these contained a 
petition from Bolts’ Armenian agent, Gregore Cojamaul, complain- 
ing about the conduct of Verelst and several other Company servants 
implicated in his arrest and trading losses. Burgoyne’s Select 
Committee had not completed its deliberations before the revelation, 
in September 1772, of the Company’s insolvency lent particular 
urgency to the issue of Company reform. As a result of the financial 
crisis, the Prime Minister, Lord North, superseded Burgoyne’s delib- 
erations by setting up a Secret Committee on 26 November, 1772, 
which completed its deliberations within a week, and recommended 
a series of measures which were to lead to the Regulating Act ol 
1773. 

When the Secret Committee’s report was presented for debate, 
General Burgoyne proposed a motion on 19 May 1773 condemning 
Clive’s receipt of presents as corrupt. Over the following days, Clive 
was forced again, several times, to defend what he described as ‘the 
trembling affluence of my unsettled fortune’ in parliament.^” With 
adroit assistance from the Solicitor General, Alexander Wedderburn, 
and other supporters, he won the sympathy of the Commons and 
obtained amendments to Burgoyne’s motion which effectively 
exonerated him from blame, and confirmed his right of possession. 
As Burke commented, Clive had 'thus come out of the fiery trial 
much brighter than when he went into it’.^^ 

Despite bearing the brunt of the accusations formulated by the 
Johnstone faction, Clive suffered less than Verelst. He had defended 
himself ably in debate and before Burgoyne’s Select Committee and, 
with the assistance of his supporters, he had evaded the condemna- 
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tion of parliament. Verelst, too, was undamaged by criticism from 
Burgoyne’s Select Committee and in parliament. He was also able to 
defend himself in the press by issuing his own book refuting Bolts. 
He was, however, to suffer in the courts. 

HARRY VERELST’S A VIEW OF THE RISE, 
PROGRESS AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT IN BENGAL (1772) 

Harry Verelst (1733—85), formerly the Company's resident at 
Burdwan and at Midnapore, had succeeded Clive as governor after 
the latter’s departure from Bengal in 1765. Verelst’s adulation of 
Clive, and more especially his conformity to Clive's principles and 
policies, had been instrumental in his appointment. But he had a 
strong reputation for integrity. Burke was to describe him as ‘one of 
the honestest men that ever served the Company. Although Clive 
represented Verelst as a weak man, he praised him for his probity: 

So far from being wanting in humanity, as Mr Bolts asserts, 

I know that [Verelst] had too much humanity . . . No man 
came to the government with a fairer character, and not- 
withstanding what I have said, I am conscious no man left it 
with a fairer. He acted upon principles of disinterestedness 
from beginning to end . . . But the truth is, he governed 
with too lenient a hand."^' 

Verelst was to suffer an altogether less fortunate fate at the hands 
of Bolts’ associates. His most immediate recourse was to defend him- 
self against Bolts’ criticisms in print. With the encouragement of the 
directors and, according to Bolts, with the assistance of other writers, 
he issued A View of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the English 
Government in Eengal^^ a few months after Bolts’ Considerations, in 
1772. While Bolts’ book, which was serialised in the press for 
broader dissemination, is significant mainly for its political impact, 
Verelst’s had far less contemporary resonance. His heavily docu- 
mented criticism inexorably dismantled Bolts’ case against Clive and 
himself. But it does not appear to have discredited Bolts’ critique, 
which was more widely circulated than his o^n publication. Accord- 
ingly, attacks on Clive and Verelst, based upon some of Bolts’ accusa- 
tions, persisted in the press and in the parliamentary debates well 
into 1773. Yet if Bolts’ book had the greater contemporary effect. 
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Verelst’s is now valued as a sounder account of the Company’s 
workings. 

Verelst both defended himself against specific accusations, and 
attacked Bolts’ Bengal career as symptomatic of the abuses which the 
Company administration had been trying to eradicate. He gave 
much fuller and more convincing accounts of the cases alluded to by 
Bolts in which Verelst was alleged to have interfered in the proceed- 
ings of the Mayor’s court involving his own private interests."*^ Bolts 
had also argued that Company servants had used the Ditvani to create 
effective monopoly over the inland trade of Bengal for themselves, to 
the detriment both of native and free merchants, and Verelst’s 
rejoinder was that ‘the evils complained of in Bengal have arisen 
rather from the inability of the Governor and Council to restrain the 
daring and pernicious projects of private interest in others, than from 
a rapacious spirit in themselves.'"*'* Verelst’s case was that the Com- 
pany had to exercise control over the actions of private traders inland, 
as they were abusing their licences from the Company; and that Bolts 
especially was guilty of pretending to represent the Company in 
intimidating native authorities in pursuit of private gain. Dealing 
with the abuse of Company dastaks by private traders, Verelst identi- 
fies Bolts as one of the worst offenders.'*’ He accused Bolts of most 
of the forms of oppression which he himself had condemned.'*^’ He 
was, moreover, the ‘agent, confidant and friend’ of the notorious 
Ramnaut, who had been accused by the inhabitants of Maula of rapa- 
cious oppression."*^ He pointed out that Bolts had, with suspicious 
rapidity, obtained in six years of service with the Company (1760—6) a 
larger fortune ‘than many gentlemen who have resided twenty years in 
India and filled the highest stations."*” Finally, alluding to the oppos- 
ition faced by Clive and himself from company servants and private 
traders attempting to defy Company regulation, he characterised 
Bolts as one of the most prominent figures offering resistance: ‘Mr 
Bolts . . . distinguished himself as a great leader of sedition’. 

Verelst attempted far more than the mere defence of his own 
conduct. His rejoinder incorporated a broadly reliable survey of the 
Company’s system of trade, revenue and jurisdiction. Moreover, he 
included a detailed description of the Company’s currency oper- 
ations. Designed to defend Clive against Bolts’ accusation of fraud 
and profiteering in minting a gold coinage for Bengal, Verelst’s 
description of the varied denominations of coin in circulation, and 
the methods used in calculating rates of exchange, offers a fascinating 
account of the monetary mechanics of the Company’s trade in 
Bengal."*"^ 
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THE FALL OF VERELST, AND BOLTS’ 
BANKRUPTCY 

Verelst was subjected, in 1774, to a series of legal attacks which 
ultimately ruined him. Sued by Bolts' Armenians and others, he was 
condemned to pay, in two actions, £9,000 damages and full costs. 
Verelst then lost other cases brought against him by expelled army 
officers. Having arrived in England as a successful ‘nabob’, able to 
marry well, to maintain a house in St James's Square, and to purchase 
Alston Hall along with a quarter of Lord Holdernesse's estates near 
Sheffield,’^ Verelst had lost most of his fortune by 1778 and was 
driven by debt into exile on the continent, where he died in 1785.^^ 
Even before Verelst found himself arraigned in the courts, Bolts 
himself had already been ruined. He had become involved in two 
sequences of litigation running from 1771 to 1774, one series 
brought against him by the Company, the other brought by him, or 
by his Armenian agents, against the Company and its agents. In May 
1771 the Company, through the Attorney General, demanded in 
the Court of the Exchequer that Bolts pay 30 per cent tax upon the 
whole of his commercial profits from his illegal participation in the 
inland trade of Bengal. In 1772, Bolts himself applied, successfully, 
for a ruling from the Privy Council acknowledging the validity of his 
case that, as an alderman of the Mayor's Court in Calcutta he had 
been wrongfully deprived of his right of residence at Calcutta. The 
Company accepted the Privy Council's judgement, but informed 
Bolts that although he could return to Calcutta, he would not be 
allowed to resume private trading in Bengal. This deprived Bolts of 
any prospective benefit from returning to Bengal, but gave him 
grounds for suing for wrongful arrest and deportation. Accordingly, 
in June 1772 Bolts initiated a suit in the court of the King’s Bench 
against the Company through its agent. Captain Purvis, master of 
the Valentine^ for compensation for damages incurred by the process 
of arrest and expulsion. However, the court found against Bolts, 
reversing the effect of the Privy Council judgement. His expulsion 
from India by Verelst 's order was declared to have been lawful on the 
grounds that, though an alderman with right of residence. Bolts had 
been trafficking and trading illegally without Company licence. In 
May 1773, the Company then exploited this favourable judgement 
by renewing its demand for payment of tay on its estimate of the 
£100,000 of profits obtained by Bolts from the sale of goods 
obtained through illegal trading, and Bolts lost his appeal to the 
House of Lords against this demand. Bolts had previously declared 
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in his Considerations that he had been able to remit only £30,000 of 
his trading profit to Britain. The cost of his publications, of his 
litigation, and of the Company’s tax of £30,000 on his illegal trade 
remittance, forced him into bankruptcy in September 1773.^^ His 
patron, John Johnstone, who appears to have lent him large sums 
over the previous four years, declared himself almost ruined by Bolts’ 
financial collapse. 

Thereafter, Bolts followed a picaresque career of involvement in a 
succession of ambitious commercial enterprises, all of which failed. 
Taking service with the Empress of Austria and gazetted a colonel, 
he started up an ‘Imperial East India Company of Trieste’ with a 
speculator from Antwerp, Count de Proli. Based on the Austrian 
Netherlands, the company carried on a wide-ranging series of oper- 
ations between several ports in Europe and the East before crashing 
with enormous debts in 1784.^^ Bolts took service with the Danish 
East India Company, and conducted a voyage as master of the 
Copenhagen in 1785,^” and some of his dealings have been traced 
through the records of the Swedish East India Company. In 1786 
Bolts is known to have tried, unsuccessfully, to interest the French 
naval minister, the Marquis de Castries, in a scheme to exploit the 
North American fur trade,^’^’ but latterly, after attempting, it 
appears, to found a new establishment near Paris, he died in poverty 
in the French capital in 1808.^* 

For reasons of economy, the texts of Considerations on India Affairs 
and A View of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the English 
Government in Bengal are reproduced here without their voluminous 
appendices. Designed to give documentary support to the authors’ 
contentions, these appendices are now of limited value. References in 
the texts to documents in the appendices have, however, been 
retained in order to indicate the foundations on which the authors’ 
arguments were based. 
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PREFACE 


I T is time the attention of the kgiClaturc of this kingdom 
fhould be anrakened to the confcerns of Brifift fulgc^fcs in the 
Eaft Itidtcsi whiclt^' notwithftanding.aU that has been laid or 
written coniceming India feem to have Iain neglefled,. as it 

thofe diftant individuals were not members of the fame body-pc^ 
lajpi for did not deferve the care of .the motber-coftntry, while this 
government as yet eecciyes every advantage it chgofes from t^em 
as fubjeds. 

All the inquidea, which have hitherto been made, cither by Go- 
vernment qr the Eaft India Proprietors, have flopped Ihort at fome 
temporary; expedient. No permanent lyftemhas beep yet adopted 
for the lecurity of fbofe donunions; and the knowlege which the 
members of the legiflafure have had the opportunities of obtaining, 
upon thofe inquiries, has been in general very infufficient for form- 
ing a right judgment of the internal danger to which thofe pofleP- 
ftons are expoled, or of the remedies ncccflary for removing the 
evils felt, or to prevent fuch as may be dreaded ; but ^if due care 
be not fpcedUy taken, the nation will not only be loon deprived of 
the rcfburces at prclent furnilhcd, but the pofleffion of the very 
Afiatic territories thcmfelvcs muft be endangered. 

Unequal as the writer deems himlelf to this talk in other re- 
fpec^s, yet as far as his own local experience could furnifli fads, or 
his induftry materials which might contribute towards a right know- 

lege, 
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lege, he has been induced to undertake this inadequate perform- 
ance, which fie now lays with all deference and humility before 
the refpeftable tribunal of the public. The importance of the ob- 
jcds will plead his ^xcufe for the attempt ; and if the fa<5s herem 
related with all the fimplicity of truth fhould, before it be too 
late, awaken the attention of Government to thole weighty con- 
cerns, qr be happy inftruments for relieving at pVelent, or proteft- 
ing in future one Britilh fubjed in thofe diftant dominions from 
mifery and opprelEon, the writer will think himfelf amply re- 
warded for his trouble. 

In fpeaking of Britilh fubjeds, we would be underftood to 
mean his Majefty’s newly-acquired Aliatic fubjedls, as well as •the 
Britilh emigrants refiding and eftablilhed in India. Whatever 
odium Ibme among the latter may have incurred, they are not all 
Nab6b-fnakers\ they are not all revolutionijis. And notwrthftanding 
the prevailing notions of the cafe with which immenfe fortunes are 
acquired in thofe parts, from the examples that have been lately 
exhibited, there are at this time in Bengal many poor and indul^ 
trious Britons deprived even of the means of getting an honefe 
livelihood by their beft endeavours, who are deferving of a more 
maternal care from their native country. 

Let not his Majefty's fubjeds in Alia lay they have been Ibid to 
the leaders and chiefs of an incorporated trading body of their own 
fellow-fubjcdls, for the fum of four hundred thouland pounds 
fterling per annum / Much more valuable and permanent advan- 
tages may be derived from thence with equity and cafe, as well as 
with dignity to Government ; while the profperity of thofe Aliatic 
dominions might be fecured in the happinefsof the inhabitants, and 
the commercial, and therefore only true interefts of the millnformed 
proprietors of Eaft India ftock be rendered profperous and fecure. 

From a fociety of mere traders, confined by charter to the em- 
ployment of fix (hips and fix pinnaces yearly, the Company are 
become fovereigns of extenfivc, rich and populous kingdoms, with 
a Handing army of above fixty thoufand men at their command. 
In this new fituation of the fociety, fo widely different from its 

original 
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orij^nal inlHtutbn, their true commercial interefts appear almoft 
entirely mifundetftood or negle^d and it ,may be fafely laid, 
there is fcarcely any public ]|>irit apparent among their leaders, 
either in England or India. The loaves and fi£hes are the grand, 
ahnoft the Ible objeA. The. queftions, How- many lacks mall I 
put in my pocket ? or, How many (bns, nephews, or dependents 
lhall 1 provide for, at the expence of ^e miferable inhabitants of 
dlie fubjeded dominions? are thofe which of late have been the 
foremoft to be propounded by the Chiefs of the Company on both 
fides the ocean. Hence the dominions in Alia, like the diftant 
Roman provinces during the decline of that empire, have been 
abandoned, as lawful prey, to every fpccies of peculators; inlbmuch 
that many of the fervants of the Company, after exhibiting fuch 
icencs of barbarity as can fcarcely be paralleled in the hiflory of 
any country, have returned to England loaded with wealth ; 
where,' intrenching themfelves in borough or Eaft-India-ftock in- 
fluence, they have let juflice at defiance, either in the caufe of 
their country or of opprefTed innocence. 

The affairs of the India Company are therefore now be- 
come an objed of the utmoft importance to this nation, which it 
is to be feared may be involved in great difficulties whenever the 
Indian dominions are lofl ; or, what is the fame thing, whenever 
they are fo impoverifhed and ruined as to render the poffiflion of 
them unprofltaUe. Bengal and the dominions dependent thereon 
are entirely commercial countries, which can only ffouriOi while 
trade is profperous, the principles of which are invariably the fame 
in all climates. But when the affairs of Bengal and its dependencies 
get into a ruinous courfc, the affairs of the Company, which fo 
greatly depend on thofe provinces, muft of neceffity do the fame. 
And nothing can be more certain than that thofe countries will not 
prdfper while the Company continue there the Mprehant-fovereign 
and the Sovereign-merchant, even were it^ffible, without altering 
their prefent conftitution, to free their affairs from the numberlefs 
inconvcniencies arifing from the diftan'ce between the feat of go- 
vernment and the fu^cAed provinces ; the xnifinformacion or ig- 
norance. 
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noi^nce among Propricfors and Diredors, the conftantljr -fludnat- 
ing ilate of parties, the confequent abford.and contraffiAory orders’ 
which arc condnually fent out to ttidia,. and ItkeVviie from the* 
want of due power in the Company for controlling their- fcrrants 
abroad : which power it is conceived can never be ^ven to them, 
becaufe it would be ereding mperium in imperio. 

Monopolies of all kinds are in their natures unaVoidaUy perni- 
cious; but an abfolute government of moaopc9ifr$, fiich as-atpre- 
fent that of Bengal in fad is, muft of all be die moft dreadful. 

The foil, revenues, juftice and interior government of thofc 
countries are entirely in the hands of the En^iih E^ft India Com- 
pany. The prince, whom they cdl Vhe Grano.Moodl, being 
the mere inftrument of their power, fet up by them, and fupported 
by a penfion for the ferving of their own private purpofes ; the pre- 
tended NAfidas of Bengal and Bahir being the adual fripendiary 
fervants of the laid Company, and the Dewannee, imder which 
title they pretend to hold thofe territorial pofleflions, being a mere 
frdion, invented for the private purpofes of the Company and their 
fervants; and particularly intended, if poflible, to fereen their 
frizing on the fovereignty of the country, hy impofing on the Bri- 
tilh nation ; though the dilguile was too nimfey to deceive either 
the' inhabitants of tlindoMn or other European nations who have 
lettlemimts in thofc countries. 

. There is in Bengal no freedom in trade, though by that alone 
it can.be made flourifhiilg and importantly "beneficial to the Britifh 
ftate. AH' branches of the interior Jndian commerce, are, without 
exception, entirely monopolies of the moft cruel .and ruinous na- 
tures;, and, fo totally corrupted, from every fpecics of abufc, as to 
be in the laft ftages towards annihilation. Civil juftice is eradi- 
cated,* and millions are thereby left entirely at the mercy of a few 
men, who divide the fpoils of the public anjong themfelves ; 
while, under fuch dcfpotifm, fupported by military violence, the 
whole interior country, where neither the laws qf England reach, 
or the laws or cuftoms of thofe countries are permitted to have their 
'courfc, is no better than in a ftate> of nature. In this fttuation, 

while 
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while the poor indiiftrious Dapve$are!9ppir«;f|^ ooncepciooi 

population is decrcaii^ nvajui^oriqi and ,rcyefinet ar^ 
eaying, and Ben^l, which not njai^ yei^ a^ to (okI aoti 
nually a tribute of icveral piillions ii^ hard Ip^ie to Dehly, is npw 
reduced to fo extreme a want of circuhttoo, that it is not impro-; 
bable the Company (whofe fervanls in Calcutta have already heeq 
ncceilUated, in one (calbn, to dra.yr above a million (lerling on thfl 
Pitedors, for the exigencies of their ttade anJ government) itill 
(bon be in want of Ij^cie in Bengal to pay their troops^ and in 
England leen pleading incapacity to pay the very,annual four bun-; 
dred thouland pounds which is now received iiom them by go- 
vernment. 

The natives of Bengal, whole mileries have of late been greatly 
increaled by a calamitous lamine, have long looked up to bcaveri 
and to this nation for relief] which,, if much longer with 'held* 
while they bewail the in^fficacy of a conftitution lb tt^ucfi bbaitefl 
of to them, they m^iy be rendered delperate in the purfyit of re- 
drels, and made to join hand and heart with the lirlt power thail; 
happens to oppofc the Englilh in thole dominions. Let fuch who 
place their lecurity in the pretended degeneriacy or effeminacy of 
the natives recoiled, that they are thole very natives who jSght oye 
Indian battles ; which they have fometimes done without a Angle 
mulket being Ared hy our European troops, to whom they have, 
on many occafions, Ihewn themlcives no way inferior in. perlbsiali 
courage. Perhaps it may appear to a conliderate man, uflon re- 
fledion, that it is only the exaggerated fame of what has paft 
which prclerves the poflelHon of things at prelent, and that tha 
power of the Englilh in Indu may ceafe to be formidable as Ibon 
as that power DKomes well underftood. The lame, cauies will 
ever produce like efieds in all countries ; the many muft in time 
get the better of the few, by the lame means whereby the few got 
the better of the many. Let tbofe who defpife the Aliatics. farther 
relied, that the moft defpicablc reptiles will turn when trod upon; 
and that hiftory abounds with inAances of nations driven into mad- 
nels^by the cruelty of opprclEon. It mull certainly be beil to 
avoid giving occaAon for fuch extremities. Be it then the more 

b laudable 
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laudable otye^, as moft worthy of this nation, to lecure the^ hearts 
of the natives by eftablifhing a due admii)iftration of juftice, and 
by encouraging ntahufadorics and a free trade in the Inland parts of 
the fubjeded provinces, without which they can never proiper. 
Happily for the European invaders of India, there is fuch an equi- 
poize between Mnhomedans and Hindoos, as makes the govern- 
ment of the whole, by a few foreigners, more prafticable in Ben- 
gal tlian it would be in any other part of the world ; (b that' if 
Juftice did but hold the fcale, that luperiority might prhaps be 
tor ages maintained. 

'J'he revenues of the provinces of Bengal, Babar and part of 
Orifta, which the Company colled, were in the year *765 efti- 
mated to amount to upwards of three millions fix hundred thou- 
fimd pounds fterling per annum, and by proper mant^ement they 
anight with cafe have beCn improved by this time to fix millidns. 
Befides, there are imrhenle commercial advantages wjiich might be 
made of thofe territories by this kingdom ; but at prefent, under 
the ridiculous plan of a doable government, they are every way 
exhaufted by plunder and oppreflion ; and while this nation is 
gazing after the fruit, the Company and their fubftitutes ^rc fuf- 
fered to be rooting up the tree. 

The different interefts of the Company, as Ibvcrcigns of Bengal 
and 'at the lame time as monopolizers of all the trade and com- 
merce of thole countries, operate in dired oppofition, and are 
mutually deftrudive of each other ; lb that without a new lyftem, 
the progrefs mull be from bad to worfe. The Company, if left to 
purfue its prefent lyftem, will loon ruin itfelf ; the po^dlons in 
Bengal will be beggared, and this kingdom deprived of the advan- 
tages of thole pofielTions which might be the means of greatly re- 
lieving the circumftances of the natidli, and of railing it to a Hate 
of profperity and power almoft beyond example. 

An unlimited power can Icarce exift without oppreflion ; and 
governments, when at a great diftance from the controlling power, 
are naturally fubjed to a corrupt adniiniftration of juftice j where 
the oppreflions of the governed will in general be ever found pro- 
portionate to the degree of power poflefled by the Goveioors. Such 

is 
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is the nature of human frailty : and none have ever exhibited 
greater proofs of this frailty than Ibme of our Eurcmcan Bafliawa 
in India. The rneafures neccilary to be taken for the prevention 
of lueh evils, and for eftablilhing the permanent prolperity of the 
fubjedcd provinces, can never be expeded from the Ct^pany ; 
and particularly while it continues with a conftitutioa fo defedivC} 
and fo inadequate tt> the prefent altered Aatc of its affairs. 

It is the wifdom and power of the Legiflature alone that can 
prevent the total impoverilhment or lofi of the Bengal province^ 
either of which misfortunes might now prove fatal in its confe-^ 
quences to this kingdom. Thiscan.only beelieded by laws for ft- 
curing the impartial adniiniftration of juftioe throughout thole do- 
minions ; for preventing the comnaiHion of tbofe opprelllons and 
inegularities which have of late years prevailed» Ito the dilmce of 
a Britilh government j for more ealtly and efic^ally punimingM 
India the authors of fueb enormities when ctunmitted, and for im- 
proving and rendering permanent thole refources which the nation 
has a right to exped from the conquered countries. Such laws 
would equally tend to promote the laudable aAd delirablc otjed: 
of refining and lecuring art intereft in the hearts of the fubjeAed 
natives, who with only to receive their proteAioh and happinels 
from a Britilh Sovereign : in which ftate of things this nation 
might long poBefs the Bengal provinces, even againft the combined 
efforts of Indian eqemies and European rivals. 

If objedh like thefe (hould not be thought unworthy of the fc- 
rious attention of the Britilh Government, then will the fdlowing 
Iheets, for the information they contain, however undclcrving irt 
other rel^dls, merit the perulal of every member of the kgjfla- 
ture. And it Ihould be hoped, that all pleas grounded on fuch 
charters as arc not wholly conflitutional, will be treated with the 
contempt they deferve, whcii fet 'up as a defence for dbftruSing 
the inquiries, or preventing the moft effeilual intervention of par- 
liament, for fecuriug thofe grand objefls of true national policy, 
which by fuch can only be fecured. And it ought equally 

to be hoped^ that the wifdom of parliament will ellablilh due fe- 
curity againft any uuconfticutional influence of military power j 

b 2 becaiile 
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becaufe it would, in its efi^, prove equally fbihous to thofi; 
countries, the Company and this kingdom, in die prelent fituatioii 
of Britilh aflkirs. 

The Writer of thefe flieets, who was mafty years in the fervice 
t>f the Company in Bengal, and is an Alderman, or Judge of the 
Mayor’s Court of Cakntta, agreeably to the charter, writes not 
with any view of advantage to himfelf. He has felt the iron rod 
of opprellton from the Company and their fervants, in many in- 
ftances equally grievous with any that are hetrin laid before the 
{mbKc ; but having appealed for jtiftice to the laws .of this coun- 
0^, (though It muK'^ forhe years before he ton obtain' it) he for-^ 
hws at prefent to fay more of himfclf or his caufc than, that he 
was marked out for vengeance in Bengal, for his profefltonal abi- 
lities, even fmall as they were, and his fuccefs in liich mercantile 
undertakings as rather entitled him to the Ueffings- of the natives 
and the approbation of this country, as they were ufefully obdruc- 
tive to <nlifchiev6U8 monopolifts, and of fervice to the Company, 
thotigb oflenltve to their principal lervants. During the whole pe- 
]lo(l''of bit ii^itude, hh nevet had violated a law of this- kingdom, 
or been' guilty of' any bad pradice ; but had always been faithful 
and zealous in the fervice of the Company, whofe Diredors he 
defies to lay before their conftituents fo much as a lingle charge 
that can vindicate their proceedings -againft him, or any accula- 
tion, grounded on truth or reafon, to conviA him of a breach of 
duty in any moral capacity or connexion, or that will ftand the 
teft of candid icnitiny by any otic man of -real honour and under- 
ftanding. Nevertheiefs, by the (y>predions under which, fingle 
and unfopported, he has lilently fulFcred, he has actually loft (ixty 
out of ninety tbouland pounds fterling of a fortune acquired by 
many years indufliy in lawful and laudable commerce. 

Thus mwh the Writer has ptcfumed he was in juftice autho- 
rized to fly of himfelf, in order to obviate calumny, which is 
often added to pcriecution, for the fake of juftifying it. He is 
lenllble that this publication wHl even endanger his getting pof- 
lefllon of a great part of the remainder of his fcattered fortune : 
ncvcrthclcfs, moderate, and contented with what will remain to 

him. 
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him, let what may be the confeqwcnoe, he hat, at tfaii oiticaal 
juttdure, preferred to every temporuing view, the dUchaigie of ili< 
coofciencc, from a teal and ftneere regard to the welfare and n’gbfB 
of mankind in genera^ and to the iotereftt of thi« kingdom in par- 
ticular ; for tho’ he has not the honour of being a natural' born fuh- 
jed of Great Britain, yet bcipg from hit infancy bred in it, and having 
always lived among the i^atives of this happy country, lie i$ in heart 
an EngHihman, and wifhes to be no other, fo long as the opprcll^ 
can obtain, from Englifh laws, juftice adequate to their injuries- 

Many gentlemen of tjic profeillot] of Nab^b^tnakingy perhaps not 
a few who have in view the entering upon that prpfe(hon> futd 
even foipe Diredora, who may be &\\cd tie makers of NcAbh- 
mskersj who together ntay polli^ a powerful mais of wcalthi will 
naturally be the underhand arraigners or c^poio-s of what is adr 
vanced or recommended in the feverai parts of this work. : but aa 
fa<3s are obftinate things, the Writer does not much apprehend 
will venture openly to difpute the truth of fuch as he now offers 
to the conffderation of we public. He has confmed faimlelf af 
much as pofiible to fiich public of Indian govcmnient as.wei<e 
neceffary to be exhibited in proof of what he has in many places af- 
ferted, wherein it is notrff^n but tneafures^ when bad, th^he wifbes 
to cxpolc, in order only for reformation ; efteeming 4t his un- 
doubted right, in common with alT others, to fc/uttnize Into the 
public tradadions of all men in public ffations, but particularly 
as they may appear calculated for the^ood or hurt of the fociety 
of which he is a member. The India Direftors will fcarce tax the 
Writer with ingratitude, after having treated him with the moft 
extreme cniekyi or blame him for wpofing their fccrets, when 
national benchi is the objed in view ; but if they fhould deem him 
adverfe to the Company’s intereft, which he really is nyt, as "the 
prefs is the fureft teft of truth, it muft be allowed, that he who re- 
fers the merits of his arguments and fads to that levereft of (rials, 
does .not ad like an ungenerous adverfery. 

After peruring the many' extraordinary accounts contained, in 
thefe Qieets, the impartial reader will naturally wonder, bow luch 
things could fo long be concealed from the public. The reafon 
3 of 
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of which however has been, that the peribns capable of informing 
them have been interefted in with-holding-fuch information. Even 
the friends • in England of injured men abroad will not often ven- 
ture to make their letters public, for fear of heaping heavier mif- 
fortunes on the opprefled, or thole conneded with them, who are 
in the power of the Company, or their fubftitutes in. India ; as the 
Court of Directors have always ftriftly- prohibited +, to their de- 
pendents, the communication of any accounts of their affairs' in In- 
dia to private peribns in England. Sometimes the injured wh6 
come home for redrefs, hold their tongues in order to make their 
tern>s with the Company and go out again to India in advantageous 
Rations : and in fhort, among almoR all the gentlemen who have 
once been in thofe countries, there is fuch a powerful ftring of 
connexions, and fuch hopes or fuch fears prevail, cither for them- 
idves or their friends, as make the obtaining of authentic vouchers 
very difficult. If this had not been the cafe, we Ihould have had 
it in our power to have laid before the public many documents of 
a more curious and interefting nature than even thofe we have pro- 
duced, and which muft now remain concealed, till time the dif- 
coverer of all truth gives u5 an opportunity for exhibiting them in 
another volume. 

* A narrative of the murder of an Englifh gentleman, by the fervants of a Zemind^ 
in the diflVifts of Sutalury, caftward of Calcutta, which happened in December 1766, 
was with-held from the writer upon this very principle. 

f In the 96ih and 97th paragraphs of a letter from the Honourable Court of Eaft 
India Directors to the Pre 0 dent and Council at Bengal, dated the 19th February 1766, 
are the following words. 

“ We have frequently repreiented the bad tendency of fending to private peribns ac- 
counts of our affairs in India, and forbade fuch pi apices, particularly in our ktters to 
you under date of the ift April 1760, par. 116; the 19th Feb. 1762, par. 57 ; and 
the ift June 1764, par. 48, And zi the like notices wtre communicated to our other 
Prcfidencies, no perfon can with propriety plead ignorance of them. In order entirely 
to put a flop to thefe prejudicial praftices, we now confirm, in the ftrongeft manner, 
the direffions we have given in our before-mentioned letters *, and wc enjoin you, our 
Prcfidcnt and Council, to take care that they are (Iriibly carnet! into execution for the 
** future ', and you are to make thefe our orders as publicly known as poflTible, that no 
perfon, in whatever (lation he may be, can have it in his |x>wcr to plead ignorance.” — 
And the general inftrudlions of the Direftors to their faid Preiident and Council have of 
late years always been, that if any perfon or perfons ihould be guilty of the fmalleft con* 
travention of their orders, they were to have the Compafrjf*i proU^ton withdrawn from tbem\ 
and he fent prtfoners to England, 
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7 HE papers contained in the Appendix are many of them copies 
of very imperfeSl tranfations of treaties^ fuch as are in the 
pojfejfion of the Raf India Company y and being all ibe work of other Sy 
we are not anfwerable for thetr tncorreSlnefs, We have tcAen the 
liberty of altering the titles of fame of thofe papers^ and fometimes 
of correSiing the fpelling of proper names and other untratflated^^- 
atic wordsy for the writing of ^htch in European charaSiers thert 
has been no fettled mode of Jpellingy every one having written fuch 
words as they Jlruch his own ear^ of according to his own peculiar 
i ^k)ough it mufi be confejfed the founds of fome Ajtatic 
letters cannot be expreffed by European charaSlers, The want hertv^- 
ever of a competent knowledge in reading and writing the Indian 
languages has been the principal caufe of this variety, of fpellingy and 
has often occafoned the ufing of wrong words: fuch as Sub4b) 
whichy although it means the diJlriSl utider a Subahd&f, it not- un^- 
frequent lyy though erroneoufy ufed for the latter wordy even by Eafi 
India OireElors, In quoting authentic paperSy or the writings of 
othersy we have frequently been necefjitated to retain the j4fiatic words \ 
and in writing themy in the body of this worky we have endeavoured 
to adhere to the orthography of the natives where it could be prac^ 
tifed ; excepting in words now commonly known among uSy which 
would thereby be fo difguifed as to become unknown. For exampky 
though we have thought proper to write Jagucer (a penfon) inflead 
of Jaghire, Dehly (the capital of Hindojidn) injlead of Delly, we 
h'a*i^e not ventured to write Ahmedabad^y^r Amadavat, the capital 
of Guzeraty or Sipahy injlead of Scapoy or Sepoy, the words by 
which the Black Infantry are now univerfally known. Another 

reafon 
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reafon bat alfo obliged us to retain ftveral of the Afiatic wordt, ar 
ujed by others. There are many names^ particularly of the ojjices of 
government which cannot be tranjlated into Englijb without much 
circumlocution. Tofithjlitute that Englijh word which appeared 
nearejl to the Afiatic., would'be conveying to the miAd of the reader 
a very inadequate idea of the oSjedi. Such words, therefore, as occur 
in the text unexplained, the reader will be pleafed to feek in the fol- 
lowing Glojjfary, wherein we have^iven fuch explanations, according 
to the Bengal ufage, as have been adopted by others, together with 
fame that are new ; and we have alfo accented the words, to direct 
the pronunciationl 

Notwithfianding the utmofi attention of the Writer in fuperin- 
tending the prefs, many errors have crept in, which he hat not had 
in his power to correfJ. Some are taken notice tf in the fuhjoinoT 
Errata, and fuch others, not noticed, as will appear evidently to he 
errors of the prefs, be mufi leave to the correElion of the indulgent 
reader, to whofe candour he alfo fuhmits the many errors in compo- 
fition which may occur to him : the ohjeEls of the Writer having 
been only to coma^ to the reader a knowledge of jaEls in plain Englip, 
as a merchant, in the bejf tnanner the htth mfure be it mafier of 
would enable him-, and to get the work printed off as foon as foffble 
from fuppofing India affairs would, becaufe needful, become the ob^ 
jells of national confideratitm. 
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HINDOSTAN WORDS, 


AS USED IH 


BENGAL. 


A 

' MV A, The fixtecnth part of a Rupee, 

'^ Jumeen, An officer employed by the covemment to infped the ftate of the rcvc- 
nvics of any diftriA ;* a fupervifor. AJfo fometimes an arbitrator, or umpire, 
AumL 7 An officer inferior to, or under the Aumten, employed pn the fame bu(lne(a 
Auu^dar. 3 of the revenues. 

Aurhg* A manufa^uring town, or village. 


B 

Rartfan, See chapter IX. page 83, 

Bkea. The' extraordinary sdiowance paid the military when on hcld-duty. Alfotbe 
a^o, allowance, or rate of cxchan« between rupm of different fpccies. 

HaTar, A market place.— A daily market. 

BtetU-Uaf, The aromatic leaf of a ihrub growing Hke a vine, which is always chewed, 
together with the nut called bcctle-nut. It » called fuln by the natives/ 

Beetle-nut, A nut produced by a vci^ tall, flender, and upright tree : which, with other 
ingredients, is conftantly chewed by all ranks of people, from t)je king to the 
'beggar •, infoinuch tliat it u effeemed a ncceflary of hfc. It is called Soepdry by the 
natives. 

Begum. A princefs. Any great man’s wife. Some liavc crruncouHy tranfl^ted it, queen > 
Whereas the king's lady is called Mdleekab. 

Bercunddz A fooMoldier, armed with a matchlock. 

Buckjby. Pay-mafter of the troops. Alfo pay-mafter, in general, for all difburlciTicnts 
of government. 

Buckferree, A foot-foldier, armed with fword and target, or a jpeari generally employed 
as a guard in conduding treafore or goods. 

Bunder. A fea-port. — Alfofomctimcs ufed for a cuftom-houfc. 

Buxhinder, Thic office of cuftoms at Hoogly, 


c 
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.CalUry, Prppcriy KbaUdrj.-^K falt-worlc : commonly called falt-pan 5 . 

GfnongS, Tht officer ap^inted by the fovcrcigrt as reg.fVf r of a provindh, 

A watch-houfe. — Alfo a place appointed for die rdteiptot cuftoms, orducfes; 

Chokidar. A watchaun. — Alfo the officer of a Cbokey. 

CbouL A fourth part. Commonly ufed for the tribute of the fourth part of the re- 
venues which the Marahtahs claim from many governments in India. Alfo the duty 
collected upon judicial decifions in the cutchcrry-courts of HindoiUn. 

Choutarry* A &r^al corruption of CbouL 

Ckdwdsy, A chief >f land-holders, or farmers. Properly he is above the Zemindar in 
rank : but aecordihg to prefent ufagC in Bengal) he u deemed the next in rank to 
the Zemindar, 

Chewdrdvy. Pi^rly CbowdrdyeL I’he jurifdidion of a Cbdwdry, 

Cbubddr, A ftafl-bearcr. A ncctflkry .attendant in the train of a great man, who pro- 
claims the approach of vilitors, &c. He generally carries a large filver (lafi of 
about five feet long in his hands : and among the Nabobs he proclaims their praifes 
aloud as he runs txfore their palanqucens. 

Chedklah, An dficmblage of the imlillbr divifioils of a province, generally the jurifdic- 
tionof aFatvzddr, 

Cbnndm. Lime made of fhells, or flones. Such as the natives eat with their beetle, is 
made of the former. 

Cooley. A [^rtcr, or labourer of any kind. 

Cowry. A Imall Ihell, which palTes for money, of which, from 4000 to 4^00, go to a 
rupee. The cjieapnefs of provifions m Bengal makes it convenient to have k> very 
low a medium for dealings among the poor, 

Crere of Finfees. One hundr^ lacks. 

Oroe/ry. l^ropcrly Karborfe. An ofticer whocolleds the revenues under a lord-lieutenant 
of a province i for which he makes himfelf rcfponfiblc, in confidcration of a com- 
miflidn of 2 or 3 fer tent. 

Cujfore. The allowance, or agio upon the exchange of rupees, in contradiflin^on to 
Ba$ta. Batta is properly die fum deducted, and xhiim added. 

CuKbhry. A court ot* judice. Alfo an Office into which the feam M ddsvercd orAr 
the tranfa^Hon of ahy other j)ublic bufinefs. 

CulwdL An officer who in all cities has the care of pun^inglhimi % thole who drink 
or fell intoxicating liquors and keep difordcrly houfes 'i and who takes cognizance of 
fuch ocher matters as are not of coidequcncc enough to be brought before the Fowzddr^ 

D 

Dddney, The money paid in advance to a merchant, or manufadlurer, on a contrafl for 
goods. 

Dam. A broker. 

Dardra, An overfeer. 

Dawk. Poftmen fladoned at Rages, of about 10, miles diRance from one another, for 
the convey ing of letters. 

Dufter Khdfta. An office for keeping the government-accounts. ' In common ufage, any 
office or counting-houfe. 

Durbar. The court of a Mogul, Nabob, or any great man. Sometimes it means the 
palace, and fomedmes the levee only. 

Dujlbre. A cuRomary allowance. In Bengal generally underRood to be tliat which the 
Banyan receives on all laics Znd purch&s* 

Dufituk. 
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Dnfiiuk, ApaJpoit, pennlc, or order. In the EogU^ Coippjui/i iffiurs (t gcoer 4 [y 
means the penrnt under their Anl, which exetu^ts goo^ fix>in the p«rment 
of dudei. 

E 

Enam^ A rift from a fuperior to aninftrior. 

Etmaim. A divifion of a province under tfic (hperintendcncy of an Etwt^tmdir. 

Etmaumiar A land-holder, or fuperintendant of the revenues of a fir^divifton of a 
province, called E/xafMi. 

F 

Fimmn, A grant, order, decree, or command of the emperor. In Bengal, it ii 
commonlf ufed for the patent of the Emperor Furrukhfter, granting to the ^glilh 
a liberty of trading duty-free, 

Fcwnd^. o0iaer in ril great cities, who haschatge of the pplice, and takes cog- 
nizance,^ all crimioal matters, ^metimes it is one who receives the rents from 
the Zernindars, and accounts with thrgovcniment for. them. The diftri^t of .lands 
under hisjurifdiflion, or fuperintcndency in fuch cafe, is called ^CUckl^. 

G 

Cha^. An entrance into a country over mountains, or through any difficult paflage.-^ 
Alfo wlanding place on a river fide, — particularly where duties are collected. 

CbathanHi> A tax upon boats, collcdcd at the Ghats or Cboktys, 

Coldh. 4 waiehoufe, of which the walls arc generally railed of mud and thatched; 
for keeping grain, ftlc, Uc, 

Cm 4 fab. An agent. In Bengal it is generally undetftood to be thofewho aitfent, on 
monthly wages, into the country to putcliaie goods. 

Gunge, A granary, or market for grain'. 

Cuzefbaun, An officer who collet duties on the high roads and at the ferries. 

H 

Hackeree, A fpecies of cart,' drawn bv oxen. 

Hagee, One who has performed the piigrimi^ to Mecca, which every true Mahomedan 
thinks himfelf bound to do once in his life. 

Uaut, A market kept on dated days. 

Havaldar, A fubaltern officer of iemys, of the rank of a feijeanc. 

Higera, The flight of Mahomed from Mecca, from which the Mahomedan A£ra 
commences. It begins the 1 6th July, A. D. 622. 

Hujbulbockum. An official conflrmation, under the fcal of the vizier, enforcing obedience 
to the Emperor’s Fimaun, 

Huzzoer. The prcfcnce. — Applied, by way of eminence, to the Mogul’s court. Ac- 
cording to polite ufage it is now appli^ to the prcfcnce of every N^b, or great 
man. 

HuzzQor Nevees, The fccrctary who rcfidcs at court, and keeps copies of all Firmuns^ 
records, or letters. 

I 

Itnauhi. An ordinary pried. 

JJl^, The true faith, according to Mahomedans. 

jiagueer. Any penfion from the Grand Mogul, or King of Dchly \ generally fuch as are 
afllgncd for military fcrviccs. 

c 2 Jaguetrdar, 
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Jagueerddr, The holder, or poileflbr of a Jaguccr. It comes from three Perfian words 
74, a place \ gueriftun^ to take ; and to hold : (furji a placeholder, or pen- 

iioncr. In the times of the Mogul empire, all the great officers of the court, called 
Omrabsy werc’allowcd JaguetrSy cither in lands of which they collc^cd the.reveniies, 
or affignments upon the revenues for fpecihed Turns, payable by the lord licutentna 
of a province : which Turns were for tlieir maintenance, and the Tupport of Tuch 
troop« as they were neccffitatetl to bring into the field when demanded by the £m^ 
peror, as the condition of their Jagueers, which were always revokable at pleaTurc. 

Jamadar, An officer of horlc, or foot. — ^AlTo the head, or Tupcrinteiftlant of the Peom 
in the Semury, or train of any great ilKUi. 

K 

KS^» A Mahomednn judge, or magiftrate; appointed to adminifter juflice according 
to their written law ; but particularly in matters relative to marriages, the Talcs o£ 
houTes, and tranfgitffions of the Korin.— He attefts or authenticates writings, 
which under his feu are admitted as the originals, in proof. 

KJihundeB. An account agreed to of paymena to be made at flatcd times, in difeharge 
of a Tpccificd Turn. 

Kbdlfab, Belonging lo the king. 

Kbdl/ab-LsintXi, Crown lands. 

Kbdl/ab Sbereef^ The office in which the king's accounts were palTcd. 

L 

Lack of Rupees, One hundred thouTand rupees ; which Tuppofing them ftanderd, or 
ftccaSy at two fliJiUngs and fixpence, amounu to 12,500!. fterling. 

M 

Mahal A name given to every Tund producing any particular revenue, or duty j as the 
Talt or mioucLmabal is that on which ariie the duties on Talt. 

Mdngon, An imppfition collcdlcd by the officers of the Cbokeys and Ghais^ as a per- 
quiTite for themTelves, or the Zemnddrs, 

Maund, A variable weight. In Bengal from yz to 80 lb. 

Mdhur. A TcaK— Alfo a gold rupee. 

Mdhuree. Any writer, or under clerk among the natives in Bengal. 

Molunguee. A worker of Talt, a Talt-maker. 

Meotecdpbtl An officer who examines accounts, and puts his Teal on them pafled 
in the fubordinatc cutchcrrics, before they arc Tent to court. 

Mouza. A parifh.— Sometimes a hamlet only. 

Muckrtudtim. A Tupenor officer of the revenues in a village , the fame as Chdwdry, 

Mujiy A high pricfl. It fignifics properly, mtciprctcr of the law. — He is under the 
Kdry. 

Mullah. A Mahomedan judge.— An interpreter of the Koran. Likewife a fchool- 
nuftcr. 

Miiiifjy. A fccictafy for the Pcrfian language, 

Munfub. A title, or dignity *, pdft, or office. 

Mitjuid. An elevated place of diftin^tion in the Durbdr for the prince to fit on. A 
throne. 

MuUbillcab. An obligatory, or penalty-bond, generally taken from inferiors by an 
of compulfion. 

Mu/feddee. A general name for all officers employed in taking the accounts of the Sdbab, 
or government *, it is alfo ufed for the clerks of any great man. 

3 Nabob,. 
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I^ahih. Properly the plural of Ngih, As ufcd in Bengal^ it is the fame as 

Nazim. It is a title alfo given to thp v^ivcs and ^daughters of princes, as well as to 
the princes themfclves. 

A deputy. 

Namdr, An allowance in an afllsnment upon d^revonges^ or the land^ diemlclvcsti 
origbia%ghra w<h*rayfe!rt^/5Uef,(tf th(f poo^i butgenerjilly;tJiifn by therich. 

Ndiam. The lord lieutenant, vice-roy, or governor of a province : the fame as Mabddu 
ovNtbib. 

Nedbut* The poft, office, orjuriffiiftionbf zNaib^ or deputy. 

Nizdmut, The pod, office, orjuriidii^tion of a or vice toy of a province^ 

Nuzzer, 7 A prefent, or offering from an inferior to a fupenor. In Hindoflan no 

Tftazirdnab, J man ever approaches his ^^pqrior for^the firll time on l^ncd, wi’t^ut 
an offi:ring, of at leaft a gold or filvcr ru^ in hi^ light hand; which if not taken, 
it is cfteei^ a. mark of disfavour. IfuzzirAnab is allb ufed for the fum paid to 
the-government,. as an ackndwl^gment for a grant of lands, or any public office. 

O 

Obdabddr. An officer of the revenues, jthc fame as Ctoory, 

Omrab. A man of the firft rank in the Mogul empire, A nobleman. It is the plural of 
of the Arabic Amttr, 


P 

Pad/bab, Emperor. King. 

Palanquitn, A vehicle carried on men’s (boulders, commonly ufed for riding in.* They 
are of two forts, one for fitting in like a fedan, and the other containing a bed, on 
which the perfon extends, himielf at full length. 

Peon, A foot-ioldicr, armed with fword and target. In common ufe it is a footman fo 
armed, employed to run before af Palanquccn.— Pioish is the proper word, from 
which Peon is a corruption. 

Pergunnah, Tlie largell lubdivifion of a province, whereof the revenues arc brought 
to one particular Head-Oil cherry^ from whence the accounts and cafli arc cran(niiitcd 
to the general Cuteberrj of the province. 

Ptrwdnah, An order, warrant, grant, or even a letter from a fuperior to a dependent. 

Pejbcujh, A fine, tribute, or quit-rent paid to government, as an acknowledgment for 
any tenure. 

Poddr, A money-changer, or teller, under a Shroff. 

Pykdr. A broker, inferior to thofc called Dalldb^ who tranfafls the bufinefs at firft hand 
with the manufacturer, and fomenmes carries goods about for fale. 

Pjke, A watchman employed as a guard at nighr. Likewifc a fOotman, or runner, ca 
bufincft of the lands. They arc generally armed with a Ipcar, 

R 

Rahaddr. An officer who haf charge of the highways, the examination of paflragcrs, 
ami the colleftion of cuftoms where any arc there collcftcd. 

Recdyab. It is fo written in the Company’s Treaties, but it fhould be which is the 

plural of the Arabic Ryot. 

Refaula. A command. A regiment. 

Rewdna. A certificate from the colleftor of the cuftoms. 




Rupee. 
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Rupet^ A nWcr colnmrth about two (hillings and (ixpence. 

Rpt, A tenant, who is generally both a^iuibaodman and manufa^uren 

S 

Stafop. A foldier. This word is generally ufed for the Indian infantry difciplined after 
the European manner. 

Theforodthpai^of 

Se^ai. A building '6n the high load, or in lAi^'ddes^ extAed for the aoocnKmodauon of 
travellers. T 

Siwaury. The train of attendants who accompany a Nabob, or other great man on the 
road. 

SezdumL An ofHcer employed at a monthly folary to colled the revenues.. 

Shah, The king. 

SBab Mum. TKc king of the world.— The* title given to the India 'Company's Grand 
Mogul, die Prince Ally Gbha'r, 

'ShdflrU. The religibus’bOdKs, or Scripturu 6f the 'B^bmins. It is alfo uleddn common for 
any book of Tdencc. 

Sbereef, Noble, or magnificent. 

Shroff. A banker, or money-changer : properly Serdf. 

Stcca. Any new coin. It mearts ftampt^ or foaled \ but is particularly ufed for tht 
ftandard filvcr-ruptec. 

Stddte. An Arabic title, by which the Abifmians, or Hahajbys arc always diftinguilhed 
in the courts of Hindoftin ; where being in great repute for firmnefs and hdelity, 
they arc generally employed as commanders of forts, or in pofts of great truft. 

Sircar. Any office under the government. It is fometimes ufed for the (late, or gp- 
vernment itftlf, liikcwifc a province, or any number of Pergutmabs placcid under 
one head in the government-books, for convenicncy in Sleeping accounts. In com- 
mon ufage in Bengal, the Under ^ Bony dns of European gentlemen are called Sircars, 

Sirddry or Surddr. A chief, leader, or commander. 

Seonfaiurddr. An attendant, who carries a filver bludgeon in his hand, of about two 
or three feet long,- and runs before the Palanqueen. He b inferior to the Cbubddr ; 
the propriety of an Indian Sewaury requiring two SoonSahurddrs for every Ckubddr in 
the train. 

Subah. The general name of the vicc-roy(hips, or greater govemmepts, into which the 
Mogul empire was divided, conlifting of fcvcral provinces. The jurifdiftion of a 
•Suhabddr : the fame as Sdbajbtpy Sub^ddree or Nizamut. 

Subabddr. The vice-roy, lord lieutenant, or governor, holding a Sttbab i the fame as 
Naboby or Nazim, Alfo the black commander of a company of Seapoys. 

Subabddree. 1 

Subnbddry, > See Subab, 

Subabfitp. J 

Sultdnut. The crown, j throne-, empire, or government. 

Sun. The year : thus Siccas of the ift, ad, or 3d Suny arc the ftandard filverTupces of 
the ift, ad, or 3d year of a prince's reign which is marked on the coin. 

Sdnnud. A grant, charter, or patent from any great man in authority. 

Sunott. Rupees of old dates, on which a difcount is allowed, are 10 called ; properly 
it (hould be Sumadt, 


fagdbey. Money lent to a hulbandman at intereft, to enable him to cultivate his land ; 
for payment of which the enfuing crop is bound. 

Taleok 
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fahfkdatj ^ ^ fubdivifion of the lands of a ZemnUry^ held by a Tubokdir^ 

Talookddr. A renter under a ZmnJdr^ of the fubdivUion called 
fankfdlL Amint. 
fatma, Afmallfort. 

Jtfp, Avpote of h^d, Jo Qengal particularly ided for thq^ notes am befbrp-hainl 
‘ for money to> paid if juices 51 ^ ^ 

^unktaw. An alignment of lands, or the revenues of them, for any particular diC* 
burfemcnts, orpurpofeof government. 

U 

Ultmgau, An allowance paid from the revenues, as a largely to religious men, doftoiii 
or profeiTors of fcience. It ihould be wrkcoD 

V 

Vakeel An agent, or ebarge des affrkif. 

Vtzdruu The^, or office of a vizier. 

y 

Tejdwul. \ ilate-meilenger. 

2 

Zemi^i^- Literally a latid-^iiQjd^r* vhp is f^couQOble to orni^eat fcr tie leitiKirst 

Zeminddry. The jurifdi^OAt^f a Zemindar : the ]an||s ]ie]d Py 

Zenana. Belonging to women.-«The women’s apaments. The Seragliw 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I N the degrees there arc fcopc and encouragement given to induftry* 
a country will naturally grow populous and wealthy: but chough 
the great objefis of nations, as of individods^ are profperity and 
power, the means either of acquiring or prefcfving them are not un- 
frequcntly miftaken. 

Induftry will be beft applied to agriculture, manufafturing and 
commerce. Of thele, the two former are mutual fupports of each other ; 
and when made to co-operate with commerce and navigation, they, all 
together, will lay the mod lading foundations of opulence and might. 

Thcfe arts, with efficient laws for individual proteftion and due pu- 
nifhmeiic, and an able and upright adminidration of judicc, if made 
fully to operate under a wife, moderate, and beneficent government, 
will conditute what may be called the pcrfeclion of human policy ; and 
prove equally the fourcc of abundant wealth, power, and felicity. 

Agriculture, fingly, perhaps never did materially enrich or drengthen 
any country ; as, in fuch cafe, even the commerce and navigation 
arifing from it will be carried on by other nations MaiiufruTtorle.s, 
beyond all other means, (crvcrto populate and enrich a country : but 

• See CoNSIDt.KATIONS 00 ihc POLICY. CuMMrUCF. Rofi Cj RCD MSTANC"! ll'.r K« N C ’'OM, 
pj lo 94. PuoteJ t’oi /tlmon id 1 7 ' i . 

• i A 1 . 
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dMfe only which arc moft laborious *, add greatly to its (Ircngth. Na* 
Tigationi on the other hand» ftrengthens more than it enriches : aiul 
comnfefce thtrodiic^s not only ^bun(|^n wealkb, but likewife much 
tiTcrul knowledge. 

Hindollaii, from time immemorial praftifed agriculture and manu- 
fafturing in an extraordinary dc^ec ;, and they Icrvcd to make her po- 
puloui and wealthy almoA beyona example. But by negle^ing foreign 
commerce flic has continued deficient In various kinds of ufeful know- 
ledge ; and from her ivant of many laborious artSi aiul not pra(\iflng 
navigation in any confidcrtblc (tegree» flie never gjew fufficientiy power- 
ful to be fccUrc of her owii defence. 

The extraordinary religious fuperftitions of the Hindoos, or Gentoos t» 
and the very unfociable manners that naturally were confequent there- 
of, proved infuperable bars to their vifiting foreign countries. They 
therefore principally confined tbemlclves to agriculture and maaufi|c- 
turlng, leaving remote commerce and Havjgadon to thofe who wobld 
go and deal with them in their own country : fo that, as bath already 
been obferved, the induftry which fo abundantly augmented their 
wealth, did not ferve to incredbi in any proportional degree, either 
their general knowledge or national power. 

From very ancient times, wc hear much of far-diftant nations g-c^’ng 
to trade with the Indians, but nothing of the people of India ever going 
to trade with them. In like manner, the writers in remote times make 
frequent mention of the great wealth of the Indians, but fay little of 
their power : nor iiidccd-could the latter have ever been veiy confi-* 
dcrable, becaufe we know they were cafily fubdued at different periods 
of time. 

Perhaps the principal provinces of Hiiidoftin, while they continued 
unconquered by any foreign power, were never much farther uiiitcd 
than by religion and manners. Their original population, which mufl; 
have been extremely ancient, was manifcftly of the primitive or patri- 
archal kind. Communities grew out of families, which continually 
were branching off ; and with but litdc Variation from each other, they 

* All fittina (mploymeots are apt to debiTiCite the human frame, and ihofe which are exceHivcIy 
toilfome, too lad oihanll its Arength ; but fach as are modeiatdy laborious fetve gicatly to iinigor ite 
both the body and miiK), at li apparent from the pra£lice of hulbandry, navigation, arid mod oi the 
handicraft-arts ; for they generally make men aalmatcd, ligorons and lobuA. 

f (7 m/m h a Portuffueze word, meaning Centtles^ in the Scriptural phra/e ; by which general 
appellation, they at Srlt called all the natives of India, whether Mahomednns or Hindoos. From 
fhem the Englifh have adopted the term CentQ 9 \ by which, according to the picfcnt ufage, they diAin- 
« guiOi the Hindoos'^ oi followers of Biimha, Irom the MahotnediDS, or Muliulmco, whom they com- 
Boiniy, tjiough improperly, call Moors, or Moormen. 
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lived by fuch rules as wccrjjpr^cribcdl'bf iw original Lawgiver, Chief; 
or Riljah, by whole name ea^ ns^poAiv^iOountfy was originally known. 
One call, or tribe, were ap^inctd dn indnidi, another to' proteA and 
rule, and the red to fuch pro£e(fioni and occupations as were uferiil and 
neceflary ; in which modes of prescribed praAice, as far as they were 
able, they have fince continued to Jiye. 

The Hindoos, like tlie Chlndfcj pretend to the Jionbur of cixillene^, 
as a nation, for a great abundance Qf^s before, the Chriftian thlcula- 
tion of tlic comniencenvent of time, or crealtkuDof the world. . Biit as 
every thing which they fay of fuch fuppoled times is conlidered as fa- 
bulous, the writers who moft favpur their precenfionaxo aoti^uicy, arc 
not inclined to believe they can have any hiftorical accounts of their 
country, to be relied on, lb far baokwardas. five thoufand. years. 

The Samferit, or Shajnfciit ja mod noble and ancient, chough now 
a dead language, imderftQod only by .the.Bi*ahmins, has been hithertx> 
the impenetrable repofitory of the literaiy trcafurcs of’ that order of 
men. They are known to have many books that treat of relipon and 
philofophy, and it is laid lil^ewife iOf hlftory. Their four books of 
Divine Laws and InRruAioiis, jCllkd* Shades, are written in poetic 
ftanzas ; and they aie held (o laqr^d, that no othtn* order of their own 
people are permitted to read them, fbould they be able fo to do. And 

fuch 

* The curious reader will ex<;ufe the folloViOg f rdathre to ithii Ttogoage frpm piurts o^a 
hitter of the father Pods a French mlflioaary, written from fodia in year 1749, as contaioedia 
Lettres Edifiaotes. Paris editton» 1743, Vbl. 26. pa^s tsi to 232. 

** Les fcienccs 8 c les beaux arts, qui ont €c 6 coltifei . avec aatant de gIoire& de focOb p«r.let 
Grccs & les Romains, ont llcuri pardliement dans I’lnde ; & toute I'antiquite rend temoinige au 
rite des Gymnofophifles, qui font bidemment lei Brahmaaes, erfur4buc ceux qui panni cux ixnoa- 
cent au monde, & fe font Ssmajp, 

La Grammaire des Brahnuoca peue bne mirc au rang des plus belles fciepces 1 Jamals I’analyfe & k 
Synth6rQ oc furent plus bcureufement employees, que dans leurs ouvragei grammadoaux dc la langiie 
Samfiret ou Samjlroutan. II me pnroit que Cette laogue li admirable par fon barmonie, foo abou- 
dance, & foo co^c, btoit autrefois la languf vivantedans les Pays hibites*par les premieri Brah- 
manes. 

II e/l etoDoant que I'cTprit humaln ait pu attelndre i la peiiefUoo de i'art» qui edatte dans ceb 
granunairet : lei auteurs y ont rdduit par I’lnalyie la plus riche langue du monde, b un petit 
nombre d'demens primitifs, qu<on peut regarder comme le Caput mortuum de la langue. Ccs 61 ^- 
mens ne font par euX'inemea d' aucan ufage, ils ne fignifieot proprement rien, Us one reulement rap.^ 
port a uoe idoc; par-exemple, Kru a Tidfe tPafUon. Les dfmens fecondaires qui iffe^eLt le pri- 
luidf, font, les tcntiinairons qui le Hxent a etre nom on ver^t celles Telon lefquelles 11 duit le deenuer 
ou coDjaguert an certain notnbre de fyllabes a placer eotre I'ck'ineat primnif & les tei minaironi, 
Quelques propoiitioos, A Tapproche des denoeos fecoDdaires le primitif change fonvent de 

^ure ; Kru, par example, devlent, felon ce qui lui e(l ajoflit^, Kar, Kar, Kti, Kir, Ker, &c. Lx 
rynthefe rcunit & combine tous ccs clemcns & cn forme une rari^t^ infinie de termes d'ufage. 

Ce font les legles dc cette union & de cette combia.'iifoD des elemens, que U gramm-iirc enfeigne, 
deforte qu’un fimpic ccolier, qui nc fqauroit ricn que la grammaire, peut cn opciant felon les regies, 
fur une racme ou element primitif, cn tircr plafieors miiners dc mots vraimcni San^reti ) e’eft cet 
art jui a donoL ie nom a Ja Jangue, car Sam/lrtt /ignib'e fynthetique ou compose. 

i:a2j ^ 
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fuch is the influence of pricftcrafc and (iiperflicicfn over their minds, 
that they have been made to believe any endeavour at the acquifaion of 
fuch knowledge would he ah unp;\rdonable fin : they therefore never 
feek to obtain it. And fliould a Brahmin be known to coniniuiiicate 
any part of thofe books to men of other tribes, his puniflimcnt uould 
be immediate excommunication, or expuKion from his own, which 
would be everlafting degradation apd infamy ; punifliments that they 
confider to be far woHe than death. 

No ftronger proof can be fiirniflicd of the infuperablc difficulties to 
be encountered in fuch an undertaking, than the faA, well known in 
India, of an Emperor of Hindoftin, the great Akbur, mifcariying in 
an artful endeavour for that purpofe He impofed a well-inftrufted 
youth on the Brahmins, as an orphan of their tribe, to be educated by 
them, in order to acquire a knowledge of their fecrets, language, and 
learning ; but his defigns were all fruftraced. 

Great difficulties muft occur In all attempts to acquire the Samfcrlt 
language, as well from the great referve of the Brahmins, as from the 
total want of fuch books as muft be ncccflary for that purpofe ; the 
iitmoft of what has been publiflicd in Europe thereon, extending no 
farther than to the letters of its alphabet f, and their combinations. It 
has however often been undertaken by fcveral Englifh gentlemen, 
though hitherto without fuccefs, from tlie want of liifficicnt helps* 
During two years refidence at Baniras, the writer could find no books 
in any other language that would ferve in any degree as a medium for 
acquiring it, though there are, in it, very good ones for that purpofe t 
fo that whoever undertakes to learn tins language muft frame his own 

Pevt-^tre qoe dcpuls fe v^ficrnble Pere dc Nobilibus, H n’y a en perfonneanez habile ilaos le Sam- 
finit pour examiner* lea chofes par fobmeme. J'ai vd dans un manufcrii du Perc de Bourzes, qae 
dans certain Payii de h Cote de MaUbar, les CentJcscelebroieot la delmance des Juils fousEiUier, 
& qu*ils donnoient i cclte F^e le noni de Tuda Tirounnit Fete de Juda. 

Le feut moyen de pene'irer dans I’antiqnlte (ndienne, furtoutcnce qni concerne 1' hifloire, e'eft 
d’avoir un grand gout pour cette fciince, d'acqueiir une connoilTance parfaite du Samjlrct, Sc de 
f<iire dcs depenfes aufqurilcs il o’y a qu’uo grajid Priacc qui puiffe fournir : jufqu'ii cc que ccs ttois 
chofes fc iiouvcnt reunies dans un m^e lujet, avec la fame o^celfalre pour (outenir I'etude dans 
rinde, on ne fcaura rien, ou prefque riea de rhiftoircancienne dece valle Royaume." 

It is our misfortuac that, v/iq have oo European vfhatever who hath acquirid a knowledge of this pi imi- 
tivc, noble, and perhaps aatediluvian language, fufficlent to read and trandate (withoivt Urng expofed to 
the impofiiioos and ignorance of the modem Brahmius) thofe ancient works, which, however blended 
with fable and fupaBition, might ferve to throw new and important tights upon ancient h Acry and 
feience, and alfoluiniHi us with what is much wanted, a true and genuine account of the ancient 
Hindoos ; fome of whofe piinciples and do^rioet of religion, morality, and feience, ftem in the re- 
moteft antiquity to have been eagerly adopted by far dllunt nations, even from J^vpan and China to 
Egypt andGicece. 

• Dow's History of Hindostaii. Vol, I. page 2 $, of the DiflTcrtation, fit ft edition. 

t bee Kirchzx s China Illu strata. Printed lu Amfterdam, 1667. Pages 162, &c. 
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grammar and diftionary : in order to effcd which, hr will be neceP' 
fitaced firft to learn, as a medium, either the Perfian, or one of the many 
dialcAs now ufed in the different parts, of HindofUin, of which thftt of 
Bengal, of all the fouthern provinces of India» is neareft to the Saitifcritt 
one fourth part of its words, the forms of feveral of its letters; and the 
names and order of die whole alphabet, agreeing exafUy therewith. Ai 
fo much time then mud be (pent in the attainment of a language not 
requlfite for bufinefs, there can be little reafon for expecting it will 
ever cffe^ally be accompliflied by any one whofe great objeA, fh>m 
going to India, is the acquifition of wealth. It is therefore an under^ 
taking tliat probably never will be properly engaged in, nnlcfs by the 
•encouragement of fomc government, or great feminary of learning r 
and as It might prove the means of making many difeoveries that at 
lead would be curious, it fliould be thought deferving of the patronage 
•of the favourers of fcience. 

The mod ancient hidorical account we have of the Hindoos is froiri 
the tranflation of a poem from .the Samferit into the Perfian language; 
and perhaps they have few other kinds. of very ancient records of their 
country, than verfifications of old but very cuiTcnt traditions of tranf- 
aflions, by men like the ancient Welch, Mill, Highland, or Englifli 
bards, who have generally every where been the hidoriographers of rude 
ages ; for even Homer was no more. Farther literary treafiircs, there- 
fore, of very ancient times of this at lead, or perhaps any other kind, 
may not be in the poflellion of the Brahmins : and indeed were there 
others, they might be matters more of curiofity than utility. But there 
may be fome of later times greatly more important, as that tribe of In- 
dians, if not generally learned, have at lead been always dudious. 

1'he Englidi nation know little more oftheir ancedors ip the .times of 
the Druids than what has been learned from fuch other nations as hap- 
pened then to be more enlightened. Yet the Druids, like tlie ancient ^ 
Brahmins, werc'prieds and philofophers ; between whom there was a 
fimllarity in manners and praftice, both orders being fccret, myderions^ 
and referved, how widely foever they might differ in tlicir prin- 
ciples of religion. The Brahmins however aflert, and with fome ap- 
pearance of reaibn, tlwt the lawgivers of other nations have borrowed 
fi*om the inditutes of Brimha, as they judge from what they have fecn 
of the Mahomedans and Jews, and probably from what they may have 
licard of the Heathens * and Roman Catholics. 

• The Hindoos pay a kind of divine honours to fuch perfons as were dininguifhcd by cxtrnordhiipy 
merits : Vbich wtre really the Hcathca mouves for awny deificaiioos, and arc pretended fo to be for 
?opi(h caoojiisttloos* 

ConcerniDg 
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Coneek'dhig t)ic hiftoms which we have hitherto been furniflied with 
•f HkidoflAo, it may with truth be faid, that they have not been pro- 
|>erly of tho Hindoo nations or people» but of fuch foreign invaders as 
ittccelfivdy fubdued and ruled over them. The ancient Riljalifi wcr6 
probably Sovereigns of the fevera^l provinces, or diftrids of .India, being 
lards of the foil, warriours by profeflion, andofcourfe protedors from 
ineereft ; and their government being on tiie arbitrary principles of 
parental defpotifm, they were never oppofed, but from the irreiiftible 
impulfe of nature to withftand intoUerable oppreflion ; beyond which 
the people of India do not appear, from their pradice, to have ever had 
lany idea of public right . or liberty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, in the progrefi of ages, that Ri^ahs, like 
all other Sovereigns, became infeded with ambition, when dilputes led 
to conquefts, by which fway grew extended : To that there might have 
been temporary power acquired that was even enormous. But pro- 
4>ably there never was a native government of all HindoRan : nor in- 
deed has there fince been entirely llich of any race of invaders who 
edabliflied themfelves at Dehly. 

Some of the provinces of India were long tributary to the Perfians ; 
as they afterwards were to the Afgan, or Patin Tartars, whofc feat of 
government was Ghifni, in the mountainous country between Perfia 
and HindoMn; from whence they made frequent inroads into the 
neareft Indian provinces, to plunder and impofe tributes, till the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, when they eftablifhed themfelves at 
Dehly. Of this Tartar government it may be faid, as of the race ^of 
Tamerlane which fucceeded it in HindoRin, that it never was complete 
over the whole country ; was frequently refiRcd even by tributary Ri- 
jahs, and foinctinies difmenibered of its principal provinces. 

We (hall enlarge no farther here on the ancient Rate of HindoRiii, 
thaft-ptft to obferve, that among the defeendants of Sheni, named in 
ihc tenth chapter of Genefis,* there is mention made of an Ophir in 
the fourth generation ; who .probably gave liis name to the place from 
whence tolonion afterwards obtained his large returns of gold All 
thofe generations from Shem, mentioned by Mpfes, arc faid by him to 

* Some learned writers have conjcAnred the ancient Ophir to have been the port which In later 
ftges has been called Sofala, fitoated on the continent of Africa, oppofite to Madagafcar ; but that 
poit is not eadward of the country which was hrft peopled after the flood. It may not then be 
thought prefumptuoin to baz'^id fo contrary an opinion, as to fnppofe the ifland of Sumatr.i was the 
place to which Solomon's fleet failed : as there is a mountain on the north end 'jf it which is to this 
day called Ophir. where much gold ever has been and is yet found ; the diOjnee of which likewife 
better agiees with the rime SolomonS fleets took to perform thofe voyages in, than by fuppofiDg 
them to have gone no farther' than to Sofala. 
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Itavf been peoplcfft of ccnntries in the eoftern paru of tko world ; 
which, even according to the Jowidi tnd Chriftian iyftems, makoi Iho 
ppuhtton of thofe regions extrcmeljr aootent, thouglv Iboit 

of the fabulous ages fiippofed by the ffindoos. 

In our next chapter, by the help of better lights, we (hatt treat with 
more certainty of the aflairs of Hlpdoft^n, while under the dominteiA 
of the Moguls ; and then proceed in our conflderations to the prelmtf 
(late of the Bengal provinces, which have for fome time been a part of 
(he Britilh territories. 

But many having of late pevfiiaded the public to beXeve, that wer 
may fecurcly rely on the padive and refigned dirpofition of the nativea- 
of the acquired countries, and the timid dirpodtion of Indians in ge^ 
neral for our (ccure paiTelGon of thofe provinces, it may be iieeellary 
In this place to (hew fiich opinions to be erroneous ; and that the pre- 
(ervation of them mud depend more on out* wifdom and juftice than 
on our military and maritime power. 

There can be no jud grounds for our liippofing there have not at alC 
times been people of valour in India* It is at this time well known,, 
that many of the Indian powers have large and well-difciplined native 
armies of both horfc and foot. So likewife the feapoyS in the fervice of 
the Englilh Ead India Company arc brave, wed-trained, and ablc-bo^ 
died men. Perhaps no people have more didinguidied thcrtifelves by 
fortitude and relblution, in a varfety of fufferings, than the Ead In-- 
dians. The (cveritics of their voluntary religious penances are almoft 
incredible. They have frequently fubmitted to be maimed,, nay would 
often die under torture, rather than difeover concealed wealth, to the- 
ruin of their families. Even their veiy women, who live fequeftered 
from the world, and of courfe arc unexperienced in fuch difficulties and 
misfortunes as lerve to fortify the mind and heart, or fuch didrefles as 
will render life irkfomc, or impel to defperation, often manifed fuch 
fortitude as amazes Europeans but to hear of, in the horrid deaths* 
which they voluntarily brave, of burning alive with tlic dead bodies of. 
their huffiands in funeral (ires. 

There arc fcvcral nations in India, now living under didinft govern- 
ments of their own, who never were fubdued by the Moguls, though, 
indeed mod of them at times have been their tributaries. They, how- 
ever, were never able to make the Marahtahs cither their fubjefts or/ 
tributaries, 

Theft people are governed by an ariftocracy of Rijahs of the Hin- 
doo religion, who for many ages have done more than defend them— 
frlvcs, for they have impofed tributes on mod of their neighbimrs ; andi 
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at laft they even obliged the famous Mogul Aurengzebe to fubmic to 
thq mortifying and diOionourabIc terms of paying them a Chouf*"^ or 
annual tribute of the fourth part of the revenues of the Deckhan : fo 
that it might be faid, the emperor thereby not only acknowledged their 
independency of himfclf, but likewife their joint right of fovereignty 
with him over thofe provinces that produced the revenues out of which 
the Cbout was paid. 

This Chouti or tribute was continued to be received by the Marahtahs 
from the Mogul even long after the revenues of the Deckhan provinces 
had ccafed to be paid into the royal f treafury at Dchly ; for in the 
yeart 1740, when the deputies of the Sahoo Rkjah (King of Sitdrah) 
ai'rived as ufual at Dehly receive the Chout^ they were told by the 
Mogiifs miniftry, That Uader Shah had lately fo exhaufted the trea- 
“ fury, that the Emperor was rendered utterly incapable of fatisfying 
their demands, the more efpecially as the revenues of the Bengal 
provinces had been withheld from the year 1738 by the rebellion of 
Allaverd) Khawtij who, in conjunftion with his brother Hajee Ahmed^ 
** had ufurped the government of that fiibahdaiy ; they requefting at 
the fame time, that the deputies would entreat their mailer, in the 
“ Emperoris name, to lend an army of fnfficient force to exaft the 
amount of the Chout that was due to them, and alfo to take the heads 
** of Allaverd) and his brother, and rcflore the family of Sujah Khawn 
to the fubahlliip ; as the diftrafled Hate of the empire put it out of 
his power to fend a force llrong enough to reduce the two rebels.” 
Thus power was given to the Marahtahs by a real Mogul, upon the 
lofs of the Deckhan, to levy their tribute on the Bengal provinces, in 
lieu of what they had received as their Chout from the Deckhan reve- 
nues. But the truth was, the revenues of both Subahs were alike loft 
to the Mogul ; fo tliat his niinifters may be fuppofed to have given fucli 
an anfwer merely to get rid of a troublcfome demand, though even 
made without jufticc. However, the Marahtahs accepted of the tranf- 
ferred pledge, with the fcrvice annexed to it, which had the appearance 
of giving them likewife a new title to their Chout ; and they accordingly 
proceeded to aft from thofe powers for both purpofes. An army of 
eighty thoufand horfc was expeditioufly fent by them into the Bengal 
provinces, under the command of BoJLhar Pundity who, after explain- 
ing the nature of his powers [j, demanded of the ufurper, Allaverdy 

• Holwfll’s HisTORrcAL EviNTs, Part I. pagcj 104— 107. t page 108. 

) loiD. pages 108 and 109. I Ioid. page iij. 

Khnwftf 
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KhanDH^ ** Three years arrears of tho Chout, the trcaftircs of the two late 
Siibahd&rs, and chat in future an officer of their own fliould have a 
feat in every cutcherry throughout the provinces, to colled the 
fourth part of the revenues on their behalf.” 

Thele demands being refufed with extreme indignation, preparations 
were of courfe made for a declfion by arms. The firft confequcnce of 
which was, that JUaverd^ found himfclf in fo dangerous a iituation, 
as, with twenty-five thou&nd Palin and Bengal foldiers, to be ncccflr 
tated to force his way dcfperately through the whole Marahtah army, 
and mako a fighting retreat from Burdwin to the oppofite fide of the 
river at Cutwah; which he effeded in three days, witli the lols of all 
his men, except fivc-and-twenty hundred Patins and fifteen hundred of 
his Bengal forces. 

During the continuation of ahis war, which was to the latter end of 
the year 1747, one of the brothers, Hajec Ahmed, was put to death in 
a very cruel and ignominious manner. The other, JlUverd^ Khawfr^ 
though not unfucccfsful in the field, after performing many extraordi*- 
nary exploits, from immenfe profufions of blood and treafure, found it 
neceffary to purchafc peace of the MaraHtahs with the cellion of Cut- 
tack, and the payment of an annual Chout of* twelve lacks of rupees. 

The Englifli Ball India Company have fincc got pofleflion of Bengal, 
Bahar, and fo much of Orifla as had been preferved by the latter Na^* 
b6bs ; and there have been negociations entered into by their fervants 
with the Marahtah Rajahs, particularly Janoogec and Ragoonaut Row, 
concerning the Chout ; the latter of whom, the Court of Direftors were 
informed from their Prefident and Council in Bengal, under date of 
the jdi January 1768, had aflcmbled an army at BersLr; and, by dif- 
patches of the 29th of the following month they were farther advifed, 
that The Prefident, fincc Mahomed Reza Kbawn’s arrival in Calcutta, 
had, in conjiin£iion with that minifter, had fevcral conferences with 
“ the Marahtah Vakeel on the fubjeft, who afliired them, that his 
“ inaRcr would not liften to any accommodation for the cellion of Cut- 
“ tack and confideration for the Chout, on any other terms than the 
“ annual payment of f fix teen lacks of rupees, to be accounted for frofH 
the lime the Compan) took charge of the Dewannee of thofc provinces, 
” “and the fdeft Committee on their belialf, to he guarantees for the Na*> 
Ws faithful perf Of mance of the treaty. In (bpport of the propriety 
of tlicfc demands, lie recited the promife made to his mailer by Mr. 

• One hundred and fifty thoufiind jpoindf ficriing. 

» f Two hundred thoufaod pounds ilerling, ^ 

[ B ] ‘‘ V.mfittart, 
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** Vanfittait, in the year 1763, of paytiig all arrears of the Chout, on 
“ condition that he did not join liis forces to the troops of the Nab6b 
“ Cojftm yllly Khawn ; and laid much ftrefs upon the aflurance given 
** him by Lot d Clive, that whenever the treaty fliould be concluded 
with them, the annual fum Jlipulatcd fot fotild commence from the time 
the Company wc/ c invejled with the Dewannee of the provinces, Aftet 

maiiy debates the Vakeel coniented, with afliiraiices of his niaftcr’s 
** concurrence alfo, that the rents which have been collcfled in OrifFa 
•• during the above period fliould be fet againft tlic annual an^ara 
which he dcniandecl. 

- By fiich an agreement/’ (proceed the Governor and Council) 
and a proper examination of their accounts, the arrears will be con- 
** flderably diminiflicd ; and although wc nuift: expcA, from the di- 
ftrafted ftate of the Marahtali government, that they hare not col- 
Icftcd the whole amount of the revenues of that province, yet we 
** have rcalon to believe, that under your government, and the imme- 
diate * infpedion o^ your fcrvaiits, they may in time amount to, if 
not exceed the annual tribute demanded. 

** As this was a matter which we deemed of the higheft importance, 
** fo it has engaged our mod ferious attention: when we confidcr the 
“ many benefits which rauft naturally refult from thus uniting the Com- 
** pany*s territories on the coajl with your valuable pojfejfions in Bengal^ 
** a ftep which will complete the chain of your influence and domiiiions, 
** from the banks of the Caramnajfa to the farthefl extremity of the confl of 
** Choromandel, a iiieafurc that niufl tend fo greatly to the prefervation 
** of both fettlcments, by the mutual fupport which at all times it will 
enable them to give to each other ; the removing at once every pre- 
•* tcncc of the Marahtahs for difturbing the peace and tranquillity of 
thefc provinces, and the fliock it will give to their fl length and* 
** power, whenever it may be found ncceflary to feparatc lb principal 
** a member as janoogee ; who, during the whole courfe of his nego- 
** ciations, has cxpreiled an earneft defire to enter into an offenlive 
** and dcFcnfive alliance with us : all thefe conflderations having been 
** attentively weighed and debated in Committee, wc refolved to ac- 
(jutefie in the propofals of the Vakeel, and to bring the treaty to as 
‘‘ fpeedy a conclufion as poflible ; the Prelident has accordingly figni- 
fied our alFcnt in a letter to Janoogee, and lias requefted of the Na- 
“ bob to agree to it on his part.^* 

Thus we fee negociations were long ago on the carpet between the 
Marahtahs and the Englifli Eaft India Company, not only for the re- 
cllablLlhmcnt of tlicir Chout, or tribute, but . even for the payment of 

3 arrears 
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arrears from the time of our acquiring thofe territories. What has been 
farther done in thefc matters we fvccend not to Ciy ; hut wc knov(r it is 
faid in India, and has been lately written from thence hkher, thAtjthtrc 
arc important point j which the Marahtahs have in view, and that the) 
will pcvfcvere in the purfuit of them. 

Tlie Marahtahs are in pofliifion of a rery extenfire country, and 
their hufbandmen and inanufaAisrers are on their niilitacy, oc rather 
inilitia-eftablKhment. Being all bred to arms, and heretofore entiit^ 
cavalry, they are enterprifing from long prafticc, and ever ready to 
march out of their countiy. to ravage the territories of, or impofc 
tributes on their neighbours, or for any other pnrpofc. Being fero- 
cious and rapacious, they arc naturally crncl 5 infomuch that they 
maim* and murder as well as fpoil, and often torture to extort dilco- 
verics, when they think trcafiires are concealed. 

It has already been fliewn they long ago were vciy formidable ; but 
they are grov;n much more fo of late, hi their expedition already 
mentioned againft Jllaverd) Khawn, in the year 1 742, they almoft 
inftantly marched an army of t eighty thoiifand horfc into the Bengal 
provinces ; the remains of which being neceflitated to retire the next 
year into their own country, two more armies, cnch of t fixty thou- 
fand horfc, were dircftly le;it on the fame fcrvicc ; and their point was 
jtt laft carried. What they have long proved themfclvcs by praAice, 
they are now univcrfally acknowledged to be, by far the moft powerful 
of all the Hindoo nations. They have fhewn they are gready an over- 
match for Hydcr Ally ; and as of late years they have been fomung an 
infantry, which muft be a regular force, (hould they make it but to- 
lerably numerous and well difciplincd, they will be foon able at any 
time to fwell their numbers to what degree they plcafe, as there are H 
liippofcd to be no lels than one fourth part'^of the natives of Hindoftsln, 
taking the country throughout, that arc foldiers of fortune ; who, 
from ill pay and dilcontent, will be ever ready to join them in any 
undertaking § from which advantage can be hoped ; fo that a great mi- 
litary power in India may at any time be foon formed : it (hould thcrc- 

** See HoL^vELL's HtsTORicAL E?EHTf, Parti. pag« >34 and 135. 
t luiD. page no. 
t Idid. page 136, 

D Dow’s HiNnosTAN, Vol. II. page 402, fecond edition. 

$ This hath been tlic real cafe for ages part, whenever iljc Marahtahs made fudden expeditions for 
plunder. It appeals by no means improbable, that the very terms now in gcneiol nfe, of Marauder 
and Maraudings arc deuved fiom the Marahtah name, as they areexpreflive of Marahtah practice; 
efpecially a* the Portugueze grofj term of reproach, Mrtrofo, • which may be conftiued to mean a 
Ilnrdy, defperate vagrant, appears tp have been an caily coirupt importation from ||he coaQ of 
Malabar. 

[ B 3 ] fore 
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fore be hoped, that the ruling powers in tliis kingdom will be always 
greatly on their guard, left an ignorant or iniquitous adniiniftration of 
power in India {hould facrifice advantages that may be but ill cftimated 
at prefent here, but which might be loon made of the utmoft import- 
ance to the (late. 

No rational doubt can .be entertained, from the plunders and mi- 
fcrics which they have experienced from frequent changes of mailers, 
and the entire want of legal prote^on and juilice, but chat nil the molt 
valuable people in the Bengal provinces, who are the hufbandmen and 
mantifaAurers, would quietly fubmit to any government that had but 
the virtue to treat them with humanity, and patiently labour on, fo 
long as they find thcmlelvcs able by their induftry to fubfift. But when- 
ever that end can be no longer obtainable by fuch means, they nmft 
and certainly will feek refuge from intolerable mifery by any kind of 
defperation. 

Thefingle objeft which an opprefled people ever have in view, is to 
free thcmfclves by any means from the prefent tyranny which ihty 
fuffer, with trufling to chance for whatever may follow : and We (hould 
be extremely weak to fuppofc the people of Bengal can ever want iii- 
fiigators to, or fupporters in a revolt. Thofc poflcllions are envied 
Great Britain alike by the powers of Europe and Alia ; who will not 
fcruple, cither ieparately or conjointly, by any means whatever, to de- 
prive her of acquifitions of fuch infinite importanc^. 

Thus evidently doth It appear, that there is a native power now in 
India which may be coiilidered as great, and at this very time ex- 
tremely formidable to the Company; being mailers of a great part of 
India, and by late acquifiiion in a^ual poflellion of the greater part of 
Oriflk, which they now hold as a pledge, and which, to be rc-obtained, 
miift in effeft be purclialcd by the payment of arrears ; ’ and the Com- 
pany's lervants mull likewife be fureties (or the payment of an annual 
tribute in future of i-iuo hundred thoufand pounds, only becaufe demanded 
of them by a neighbouring Indian nation. 

Such is flic prefent Hate of the Brltifli dominions in Bengal, cntmfted 
to the care of the Ball India Company, whole government there is ren- 
dered hateful to the natives by oppreifions, has occafioned defertlons of 
many of the people, is in general odious in India, dilguding to and 
envied by many of the powers of Europe, and tyrannical in the extreme 
towards their refident fcllow-fubjcfts : from all which circumfiances, 
let the impartial and judicious be judges of the degree of fecurity tlic 
(late can hare in thofe poflclfions, (hould opprellive conduft and ill po- 
licy be longer fulFcrcd to prevail. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 

On THE MOGUL EMPIRE before the INVASION o? 
NADER SHAH. 

T CEMOOR beg, otlierwlle called Toemoor Lung, or Tamerlane, 
invaded HindoR^n about the 1397th year of ChriR, or the Sooth 
of the Higerah, where he was guilty of abundant ravages and murders; 
but foon retired to his own country, and never viRted India more. 

It was not till about die year 1 525, that Baber, one of his delcendants, 
got polFclfion of Dchly, (cated himielf on the throne of HindoRan, and 
properly eRablilhed the Mogul empire in India ; the duration of which 
has not much exceeded two hundred years, with various degrees of for- 
tune, figure, and profperity. 

The principles of the Mogul government were however fo moderate 
and mild, that while the empire did continue to Rourifh, it certainly 
muR have been more owing to the prejudices and peculiarities of die 
people, than to any faults in their rulers, that they did not grow power- 
ful in proportion to their profperity. As the court of Dehly always ap- 
peared ready to give every kind of encouragement to the commercial 
intcrcourfes of other nations with the natives of HindoRin, wc may 
rcafonably fuppofe they would have been equally ready to favour any 
commerce, which their own Ribje^s had difcoycred an inclination to 
profecute with diRant countries, cfpccially as all fcruples of a religious 
nature inuR have been entirely out of the queRion ; for the ChriRiaa 
could not have been more offenfive dian the Hindoo religion to a Ma- 
hoinedan government. But indeed it docs not appear, that they ever 
much concerned themfelves about the religion cither of their own In- 
dian fubjecis, or of thofc who traded with them. All people who went 
to deal in India found welcome and indulgence from the Sovereigns of 
the counti-y ; from which pra^icc \vc may infer, that they would as 
willingly have encouraged a fpirit of commerce as of manufai^luring, in 
the natives of India ; to which they probably had not uiifrcquently 
been invited by the fovcrcigiis of many other countries. Such^was at 
leaR the cafe with refpeA to Engird ; for both Queen Elizabeth and 
her fucceflbr did give them Rich ehrouragement. And as Rich would 
have been the beft means that could be deviled for cRablifliing In their 
country; a maritime power, which inuR equally have added to their po- 
litical importance and national Rrength, (both of which wefe always 

lavouriu 
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favourite ol\je<fIs to Malioniedaii govcniincnis) they would from policy 
have been inclined to favour (iich undertakings. And we may the 
more readily fiipj>ofc them capable of comprehending a lyftem of policy 
like this, as wc know their right ideas of the advantages rcfulting from 
mannfafturing induced them to give every encouragement to the prac- 
tice even in fomc inllanccs conliderably to flic Icflening of their own 
rofenucs by lb doing. 

The lauds of Hhidoflln were principally the proi)crty of the Moguls, 
and almoft the whole of their income arefe from the rents of them ; the 
reft of their revenues confifting of little elfe than a few low-ratcd port 
and inland duties. Yet lb veiy attentive 'were they always to the nia- 
iiufafturing intcreft, and of coiirfe to the welfare and profperity of 
their people, that in the profpcrotis iiinci. of the Mogul government the 
rents of ilicir lands were always kept c\tremcly low ; though of late 
years the rates’^ of them may at lenll be fnppofed to have doubled. 
The ancient laws of Hindoftin indeed prohibited any advancement of 
the rents of the lands on thofe who really occupied them ; nor could 
the agreements be violated that were made with fuch tenants, fo long 
as they continued the regular payment of their rents : which fiirely may 
be confidereclas remarkable inttanccs ol' royal attention to the welfare 
of the ftate, the happincls and cflcdiial protci^lion of the people, and 
of CKtraordinary moderation in a government that was dcllaotic, efpe- 
cially in lb interefting an objeft a^that of the revenue, and even the 
principal part of it : for thole rents were made to anfwer almoft every 
purpolc of taxation for fiipporcing the eftabliflimcnts of a Iplcndid court 
and great empire. Such was the wife and benignant internal policy, 
and fuch were the humane and juft laws of the Mogul government. 

By fuch judicious regulations, proviliqns were rendered cheap ; and 
as there were no kinds of burthenfome levies on the people of Hiii- 
doftaii, the rates of all labour were confcquently very low ; fo that iiia- 
nufaftures were thereby made fo favourable in prices, that they forced 
their own falc in’ the remoteft regions of the globe ; which caufed fuch 
trcafurcs to ftreani from all quarters into thofe countries tliat produced 
them, as kcptTlindolUn enriched, beyond comparative example in the 
records of time. A quick fuccellion, however, of rapacious mafters 

• See a Letter from Mr. Stkes to the Selcci* Committee at CiU.cuTTA, N” XXXIX. in 
the Appendix, page And likewifc Mr. Hoi.wki l’s LettbR-Io the Board of DiRflCTORS 
in London. Dated December 1765. Historicai Lventi, Parti, page a a z, iu 

It may be propci ju/l to mention here what will beenhirged on hereafiei ; that there were two vv.iyf 
of paying thofe rents, accoiding to nipuKinons. One by a fixed vala'c in money, as rent is now paid 
in thii kingdom; the other a part of the prodnOaof lands, paid ia money, according to the rattR 
•f the markets when dac. 

fincci 
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Cnee, with a total change of policy and pradice, have of late years 
been as rapidly impoveri&ing thole 'countries again. 

So likewife, in order to encourage the purebalie of fuch maniifadhires^ 
tliofc Princes manifefted equal wifdom and genexolity in granting to 
foreign traders ilicir royal firmauns * of exemption from the payment 
of all duties^ which was IcflTcning another branch of the revenue for 
the generous piirpofc of promoting public profperity, and the revertWof 
what was ever praftifed cither by ignorance or tyranny. 

It muft then have been tlie fault of the Hindoo p^plc, and not of 
their Mahoniedan government^ that India did not many ages pad figure 
as much in commerce abroad as in manufaduring at home; and (he 
would thereby not only have acquired the valuable arts of the weftern 
nations, of many of which flic isyctiuuchin want, but Jikewife what 
would have been above all, probably fiich maritime powerf as might 
have elfeAually protefled her againft any nation on that element. 

But 

^ Exemptions fi^om fuch dudes, to favour a beneficial trade that was arried on ht7 roietgners, were 
certaioly wife meafuies; as were llkewife the fixing of low import-duiles on things ooceirary or ufe- 
fill; and more efpecially when they ferved to promote a mutaal traffic which, upon the whole, had 
been experienced to be extremely profitable. But on the contriiy, nothing can he more abforfl thaw 
to value a trade, however lofiog on the balance, for the import-duties, or interotl taxps which it is 
made to occafioo confumers to pay ; becaufe direct or indireA national profit (hould be the only publie 
end in view, from either profccuting or encouraging any kind of forei^ tsonmerce. 

Yet it has not been uncommon to hear the value of the India trade of this kingdom eftimatedbf 
the duties and taxes which goveranient has been enabled to levy on fucb ccmmodltie^, imported frooa 
Afia to be confumed in this country; which is judging contrary to every principle of found policy, 
huppofe, for example, we paid yearly a million balance to India, for tea, cofiee, caibooet, muUios, 
wiought filks, and other articles of luxuiy which wc could well do without, in order to enable go- 
vernment annually to raife two millions by taxes on the people ; government would, in fuch cafe, be 
actually purchafiog thofe powers of taxation at fifty cent, lofs to rhe Bate, bciides injuring the in- 
duDry of the nation in an equal degiee. for manuiaOuies to anfwer all the purpofes of thofe fo im- 
ported, and even coffee, might be produced in the Bntifh dominions. As for tea, wc had better 
not confume it at all ; becaufe it is expenfive in the purchafe, and many ways hurtful in its ufc. 
It (hould therefore be thought the reverfe of good policy to encourage iinncceffary, or pernicious im- 
ports, merely for the fake of the duties and taxes on them which arc paid by cdiifumcraat home ; 
becaufe fo much as the people arc able to pay to government might be drawn fiom them by means that 
would nciiha* prove hurtful to themfelves, or injurious to the Bate. 

in like manner, fmcc this nation hat acquiied loimenfe territories In India, which muft conQitu- 
lionally be the propeity of the Bate, it is Brangc policy tofuffer annual revenues of feveral millions to be 
there made fubfervieiit to a branch of national tindc which is profecured under a direflion that mulf 
be incompetent for good government, and Is v/iihoiu fufficicnt power for ihc pioicflion of extendve 
dominions Th«. rmenues and piefeiv.itlon of laige, populous and wealthy piovioces are now witlx 
regard to India, the great objcfls of this country, and not the concerns of a company of natives and 
foreigners, who arc cai rying on a trade that is in many ways hurtful, and may, upon the wliolc, be lihc- 
wife a lofing one to the kingdom. 

t Had there been ever any material maritime Brengtb io India, which would really have been coa- 
traiy to the genius of that country, it muB have been impo/fible for the Portugueze either to have 
acquired ot kept polTcfiion of the tetritorics which they fo long held in Hir.Jt^Baii, for they were al- 
wa)5 in a Bate of religious war with the natives, and never able to fup])Oi i a conIi^rabl| navy. And 
y^ihiTthsy did loie thaf fuperiority to Afia at UB, was in do degree owlog lo any piwer in the 

Indiaiu^ 
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But fo entirely did the principles and manners of the Hindoos pre* 
vent their vifiting foreign countries, that, not only all their didant ma** 
ritiine commerce, but even their traffic by caravans from the back parts 
of their own country, together with moll of their confting, and much 
of their inland trade, were profecuted by foreigners : to which caufes 
mud have been greatly owing their weaknefs in pad times, and their 
preient miferabie fubjugation to a body of the trading fubjc^ls of one of 
the mod diflantly-ficuated potentates on the globe. Indeed a free in- 
tercourfe with remote countries would not have lels tended to drengthen 
them as a military than a maritime power, becaufe all the great im* 
provements which, in late ages, have been made in the art of war, 
were of European invention, as hath Ukewife been the cale with refped 
to ocher uieful arcs. 

To the peculiar religious principles and confequent referred manners 
of the people, therefore, may be attributed the continual weaknefs of 
HindoMn ; and to the excefs of their extreme defpotifm has been owing 
the inftability of their governments. Tyranny was never long fecure 
in any country but Germany ; and there, by compa<d, it has been ren- 
dered condituiional : a confederacy of military defpots having engaged 
to be the fupporters of each other. 

Wealth in other countries is ufually confidered as the foundation of 
power ; but in Hindoftan it has proved otherwife : it has there rather 
been the Iburce of weaknefs. The very idea of defpotifm with riches, is 
apt to occaflon indblence : and with great delegated power fervants 
foon grow to be maders of thofe whom they appear to obey ; of which 
the Hiflory of Hindoftin abounds with (Iriking examples. But that^the 
Mogul empire, in the days of its fplendor, was one of the mod extenfive 
and rich that the world has ever known, was always bcDcvcd, and of 
late has been made evident by many writers, from indifputable au- 
thorities. 

The mod authentic account that has been publilhed of the revenues 
of this empire, while in its flourlfliing (late before the invafion of Nader 
Shah, is of the reign of the Emperor Aurengzebc *, who died in the year 
1707; when the annual revenues are fpccilied to have amounted to 

lodbns, but to their fubjugation to S|)aln» with which nation the Dutch were then defperately con- 
lending even for exillcnce as a people. Perhaps the gira'ell tnariiiioe power ever belonging to Hin- 
doAan was that of Angm^ who (.ns Grofe informs us tn his voyage to India, page 130.) had the pre- 
fumptioQ to demand a yeaily tribute of twelve lacks of 111 pees, or an hundred and fifty thouMod 
pounds neiling, from the Eoglillf Company, 10 let thCir Hups pafs unnoleficd : and yet ne faw his 
whole power very fpccdily and cfficfluall/ dcnio}ed dunng the late war, by Admiral Watfofi, with 
but few (hips. 

* See Mr. James Feasbe*s IIiitoet of the Mogul Empzrois, page 35. 


thirty- 
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tbirty-rcven mtlUons, (even, hundred cwcnty-foiir thouiand, Hx hundred 
and fifteen, pounds ftcrling *, the Subalii, or greater governments behfg 
rated as foUovrs* 


Subalis. 

Dams. 

Dchly 

1,221,950,137 

Agra 

1,146,760,157 

Azmeer 

^j(2,345f3<52 

Illahabad 

456.543.248 

Panjib 

826,132,107 

Audih, or Owd 

322,327,829 

Multan 

214,442,936 

Cabool 

161,039,354 

Caflimoer 

229,911,397 

Guzcrlc 

607,849,135 

Bengal 

524,636,240 

Baha'r 

407,161,000 

Orissa 

142,820,000 

Scind 

91,816,810 

Dowlatabid 

1.034.945.100 

Malvi 

403.901,658 

Berlr 

614,025,000 

Khandeifli 

448,630,000 

Bedr 

372.974.370 

Hyderabid 

1,113,360,000 

Vizaporc 

1.078,305,000 

Dams t 

12,071,876,840 


Pounds ffe^ling* 
3>8 i 8,594 3 6 

3>i83,625 10 o 

?» o 38>579 5 o 

1,426,697 13 o 
2,581,661 x6 8 
I.907t274 o 
^70i«34 3 ^ 

503,248 o o 
718,473 2 4 

1,899,529 3 6 

L.1,639,488 5 o 

1,272,378 2 6 

2,911,866 7 6 

446,312 10 o 3»358,i78 17 6 
■■ 286,927 10 o 

3,234,203 9 o 

1,262,192 13 6 
i>9i8,828 2 6 

1,401,969 0 o 

X, 1 65,545 o o 
3,479,250. o o 
3»369,7o3 2 6 

L. Sterling^ 37,724,615 2 6 


’Every perfon well acquainted with Hindofl^n will allow, if the above 
fum found its way into the King's trcaiiiry at Dchly, that it may, with 
great moderation, be admitted, twice that ilim at lead was colledled from 
the tenants, or hufbandmen, as will be made to appear evident to the 


* In the nrcount of the embaflTy of Captain ^illlam Hawkins to Dchly, it appears the y«rly reve- 
nue of the Mogul, Shah Seleem, fon and fucceflbr of the great Akbur, in the year 1610, was rated 
at fifty millions Acrliog ; and Sir Thomas Roe, another o? King James's ambafladors to the Mogul, 
afterwards confirmed that eAlmation : but the provinces which were then poficflol by the Mogul are 
toot enumerated. See Purchas's Pilgrimes/ printed at London 1625 and 1626. 

t Thedand revenues were computed at the court of Dchly by dams, which are here leckoned, ac- 
cording to Mr. Frafcr, at forty for each fiandard, or ficca rupee, and each rupee al two (hiUingi 
and fu peoGC. 


tc 1 
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reader in a following chapter, which will treat of the revenues and me* 

thods of colleding them in thofe countries. 

Mr. Holwell, formerly Governor of Bengal aflerts, that the re- 

venues of the lands are very nearly in a quadruple proportion to 
“ the rents of them.” We are therefore certainly fccurc in eftimating 
them at only half that value ; by which calculation we have the fum 
given us of upwards of feventy-five millions four hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling, for the annual produce of the farmed lands of the Mo« 
gul empire in Hindoftiii about the year 1 707. 

In further proof of the late grandeur of this empire, will not be 
foreign to our purpofe to put the reader in mind of Ibme circumftances, 
as related by others attending Nader Shah’s invafioii of Dchly about 
the beginning of the year 1739. 

The throne of the then emperor, Maliomed Shah, known through- 
out Hinclofl^n by the name of Tukhtc-Taooj, or the Peacock Throne, as 
taken by that invader, was^valucd at ten crores of rupees, or about 
twelve minions and a half ftcrling ; which, together with the other re- 
galia, treafure, and valuables that Nader and his nobles carried away 
with them, amounted, in the whole, to no lefs than from feventy te 
eighty millions ftcrling. The computation of the damage otherwife 
done to the capital and its inhabitants on lifts occafton would fcarcely 
be believed, if it was not fo well vouched by Mr. Frafcr in his tranfla- 
tion of Mirza Zuinan of Dehly’s very particular journal of the tranf- 
aflions of that period, and alfo by the concurrent teftimonies of many 
reputable perlbns ftill living in Hindoft^n. 

The foregoing particulars, it is hoped, will be deemed fufficient for 
our prefent purpofe of fhewing, in a contpendious view, what have 
been the revenues and fplcndbr of this empire, even at fo late a period 
of time as hath been mentioned. If any one would wifh to fee a more 
paiticular account of the riches and magnificence of the court of Dehly, 
when inks profperity, let liim read the accounts of Monfieur Bernier t,- 
who was an eye-witnefs of what he relates of Aurengzebe’s court. 

With refpccl to the ftate of jufticc in the Hindoo governments,' we 
might be induced to form tlie moft romantic notion of it from the inge- 
nious performance of the writer before quoted, wlio, from having been 
many years in the Eaft India Company’s Ibrvice, and for Ibme time their 

* Historical Events, Part I. page 219. 

t See Dow’s Hindostan, the firft edition, page 26 of the /fppcmlix .* and Orme’s Indostan, 
page 23 of the Diflertatioo. See alfo Lettres Loin antes, Pant edition 1741, Vol. 25, pages 
444. 4S». 

X Voyages dc Francois BeRMlfiR, printed at Amjlcrdam 169 ;.. 


Governor 
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Governor in Bengal, might reaibnably be fuppofed to have Iiad good in* 
telligciicc. Speaking of Bijfenpore, the dominions of Gopaul Sing, a 
Rajah to the weftward of Burdwkn, who was then faid to have pre- 
ferved the antient independence of his country, Mr. HolweHf^ys 
III this didriA arc the only veftiges of the beauty, purity, piety, rc- 
gularicy, equity, and driAnefs of the ancient Hindofiin government. 
Here the property as well as the liberty of the people are inviolate. 
** Here no robberies are heard of, either private or public : the traveHer^ 
** either with or without merchandize, on his entering this didtiA, be- 
conics the immediate care of the government, which allots him guards, 
without any cxpcncc, to conduft him from dage to dage; and 
thefe are accountable for the accommodation of his perfon and ef- 
** fefts,” &c. &c. 

But whatever may have been the ancient date of that country, there 
are others in England who have long redded in many parts of India, 
and do not remember ever to have feen in any part of Modern Hindojiiny 
which they have trayerfed, fo much as one example of fuch purity of 
manners as this gentleman here mentions ; though, from evidence thtc 
fliould be thought indifputable, it may be admitted, that there is no 
reafon to think the natives of HindodSin have not in former times been 
as virtuous and happy as any people whomfoever. 

With regard to later time^, another modern writer on this fubjeft, 
alTurcs us f, dia^ the laws of Hindod^n were wifely indituted as bar- 
“ riers againd opprediqn, and continued in force until the invadon of 
“ Nader Shah ; till when there was fcarcc a better adminidered govern- 
nient in the world. The inanufaAures, commerce, and agriculture 
“ flour idled exceedingly; and none felt the hand of nppreffion, but 
‘‘ thofc wlio were dangerous by their wealth or power. For, till within 
** thefe very few years, merchants were no where better protefted, nor 
** more at their cafe than under this government : nor is there a part of 
tlie world where arts and agriculture have been more cultivated, of 
which the vad plenty and variety of manufafturcs, and the rich mer- 
“ chants were proofs fufficient.” 

During the Mogul' government, though they had no laws in Hin- 
doftuii like Englidi aAs of parliament, they had various books, written 
by learned and religious men, containing colleftions of the Mahomedan 
immemorial ufages and cudonis, founded on reafon and the Koran, 
which, as in other countries, maybe properly called their civil and 

• Holweli.’j Historical Events, Part I. pages ip8 and 199. 

t Luke Scrafton’s 'RcAedioai od the GovcinmCat of liindo^Un. Printed 1770, prges 74, 
and a 6, ^ 

[ C 2 ] religious 
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religious laws ; particularly thofe written, or compiled by'Baha n! Deen 
Mahomed Aumly, Malek Shafce, Hanbul, and Abiil Hnneefa; by 
which the officers of the government were iifually guided in their dcci- 
fions. In cafes not capital or criminal, where Hindoos, or Gentoos alone 
were concerned, particularly in affairs of their cafts, or tribes, which 
arc of the moft confcquencc to Hindoos, the matters (excepting 
where the Mahomcdaii Governor or the Kazy were more than ordinari^ 
bigotted) were generally left to thair own Brahmins to be decided ac- 
cording to their Shlftros, or ancient ScrqHurcs, of which, as before 
obferved, we have but little knowledge ; and, upon decifion, a certain 
duty or fiiic was levied Tor the government. 

The tenacioufnefs of the Hindoos to their own ancient cuftoms forced 
the new coiners to this expedient ; for as, on tlie one hand, it was im- 
polfiblc that Mahomedans could conform to the ciiftoms of the Hindoos, 
fo, on the other, it was equally impoflible for the Hindoos, from the pe- 
culiarities of their own civil and religious conftitution, to adopt the 
manners and cuftoms of the Mahomedans, or to receive thofe invaders 
into their cafts or tribes. But whatever expedient might have been 
adopted to Icflcn the great confiifion and diforder which miift naturally 
have been introduced on the mixture of two nations fo widely different 
in every religious and political fentiment, it is certain, as we may 
judge from prefent experience, that nothing could prevent therefrom 
a corruption of manners. 

All the offices and forms of government at the Court of Hindoftan, 
during the empire of the Moguls, have ever been imitations of the 
Perfian, as the names of them evince ; to the keeping up of which, 
the coiiftant ingrefs of adventurers from that kingdom, who generally 
met with a favourable reception at Dehly, muft greatly have contri- 
buted. Thofe, therefore, who arc defirous of knowing what the Hin- 
doftifi government, as inftituted by the Moguls, fliould be, if the ori- 
ginal were well imitated, may fee it in the Chevalier Chardin’s * very 
particular account of Perfia. 

HindofJn is in many places greatly favoured by nature for commer- 
cial advantages ; and the provinces of Ben oil, which arc the more 
immediate objefts of our condderatious, above all others. This Subah 
of the empire, which was emphatically ftilecl by the Emperor Aureng- 
zebe, The Fmidtfe of Nation fpontaneoufly produces, in great abun- 
dance, almoft every thing requiftte for the liipport and even high enjoy- 
ment of iiMiikind. No countiy can be better watered, by a variety of 

* Voyages cn Perfe, du Chevalier Chardin. 

confidcrabic 
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cortfiderable ftrcams falling into or from the great rivers PuJda and 
Brimbaputre, which render the inland navigation very extenfive and 
convenient for the purpofes of tradef* This great facility of obtaining 
water, and the natural fertility of chc foil, every where affifted by the 
periodical rains from May to September, render the cultivation of the 
earth an inviting uik, andfo eafy, ai to afford the huibandman great 
Icilbre for application even to the arts of manufa(^uring. 

tJtcbly, without the aid of filveror gold mines, was in her times of 
profperiry a receptacle into which the gold .and filvqr of tJie greaeeft 
part of the world had been flowing by regular channels for ages, till 
Ibreign invaders interrupted its courfes. This great influx of wealth 
was owing, firfl:, to the extraordinary fruitfuliiels of the tkr 
pendent dominions ; fccondly, to the fober induftry of the iohabi*- 
tancs, eltlier applied to agriculture, which was greatly encouraged, or 
to manufadliiring thole commodities whicli have for many ages been in 
eflecni throughout die world ; . and diirdly, to tlic ftrpng procedion 
that was granted to meixliants. 

The encouragement of foreign and domcflic trade was more particu" 
larly neceflary in the Subah of Bengal, which, not containing iiiines of 
diamonds, gold, or filver, depended folely upon its manufadorics for 
that very large balance of trade in its favour which alone coitld enable it 
to pay fo confiderablc a tribute, as hath been (hewn, annually to the court 
of ,Dehly. Accordingly, as Mr, S^rafton hath exprefled it, “ till of^ 

late yr/ir/,” inconceivable numbers of merchants, from all parts of 
Ada in general, as well as from the reft of Hindoftin in particular, fome- 
tlmcs ill bodies of many thoulands at a time, were ufed annually to re* 
fort to Bengal with little elfe than ready money, or bills, to purchafe the 
produce of thole provinces. The caufts and effefts of the unfortunate 
failure of fuch commcjcc fince, will hereafter be made appear. 

f The Indians of Bengal formerly carried on a confidcrable trade by fen, and had foroe fort of 
maritime power, as we read in many pins of Purebas’s Collcflioo; particularly, in the year 1607, 
an account is given of a fleet fiom the King of Bengal h.ivjng invaded the Maldivia Iflands. It is mofl 
probable that this fleet was cotnpofedonly of coafling boats, fuch as aje flili built in foroe parts of the 
Bay. But whatever might be the flare of fuch navies heretofore, it is certain that the lodiani have 
not figured In the maritime way fince the Portuguese found their way among them round the Cape 
of Good Hope. However, the (ate Angiiawhoi^ we have, before mentioned, at Gherlaon the Co^ 
of h^alabar, gave many flsQal ptoofs of what might be done, even by an Indian navy, in Indian 
fcas, under the dircftion of only one able man ; and our Eaft India Company may perhaps rcpcnt'the 
furrender of that port, which they fo imprudently and caCly gave up to the Maiahuhs. 
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CHAP. III. 

On the State of HINDOSTAN, fincc the total Subversion 
of the EMPIRE; and the prefent condition of the Prince 
whom we now call the GREAT MOGULS. 

A fter the pifture exhibited in the preceding chapter, nothing 
can afford a more ftriking example of the inftability of human 
power than the contrail which will appear in this. 

From authors who have particularly treated of this fubjccl, it is too 
well known to need being enlarged upon here, that after the invalion 
of Nader Shah, in the year 1739, an imbecility fuccceded, which foon 
difmembered the empire, under the then 'Emperor Mahomed Sliah. 
Every SubahdSlr, or governor of a province, regardlcfs of the Firmapns 
from the Court of Dehly f, fet up for himfclf, and muderers and 
ufurpers foon aboliflied all laws and eftablilhed ufages, and fpread dc* 
vallation and mifery throughout the empire. The t country was 
^‘•liowtorn to pieces by civil* wars, and groaned under every fpccics 
** of domcftic confuflon. Villainy was praftifed in every form ; all 
law and religion were trodden under foot ; the bands of private 
** friendfliips and connec"lions, as well as of fociety and government, 
were broken, and every individual, ais if amidft a forefl: qf wild 
beafh, could rely upon nothing but the flrength of his own arm.** 
From the time of the Emperor Aiirengzebe, there had been many 
princes of the blood kept in prifon at Dehly ; from whcnce> in fuc- 
cceding times, they were fometimes taken out and raifed to nominal dig- 
nities, only to be made life of upon occafion, as the ulurpers found 
convenient § for their own ambitious views ; and in this Imbecile ftatc 


* We make ufe of this title as being befl known In Europe, though it appears to have been adopted 
on DO other authoi ity than that of the French mifTionaries, who, in the hiH publications of their 
tnifcli to the £a 0 , have been plenfed to Hile him The Grand Mogul. There is not the ian^ion of any 
authority for it, from any appellation or title at any time given this monarch in the empire, where he 
is called fimply Shah, or Pad (hah, in Pei (Ian meaning King. 

t The Moguls have at different times refided at other favourite cities, as Azmeer, Canouge, Agra, 
and Fettchpoor ; but the rites of coronation have been always performed at Dehly, as well as m gene* 
sal allays of government. Purchas, 

t Dow’s Hindostan. Appendix, page 57. 

i The Hindoftanners have had frequent examples in Pei fia of this treatment of kings for private 
purpofes fince the time of Nader Shah. Sec Llttres EoiriANTcs, Vol. z8, page 227. — In a 
ktterfrom Pcrc GrimoJ, dated at Ifpahan the 20th AuguR 1750, “ Depois la mori de Nader Chah, 
•' il y acu cinq Rots, trois ont etc m.i(ricics, Ic quairicme aveogle, le cinqukmc a etcproclaroc dc- 
'* puis peu. C’cA un cnf.'ot. 11 n’a etc fait Roi, dit on, que pour la mi^ntre ct pour dooiia occafion 
a ceuxqui Pobfedent dc titer des fummes coniiderables dcs viUes ^loign^s.'* 

of 
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©f the government, the Emperors themfelyos became tlic tools of their 
own traitorous officers. Thus the Omrah Gazi al Veen Khawn, who 
was Buckflijr of the empire, or paymafter of the troops, in the year 
1753, dethroned his matter the l^mperor Ahmed Shah, who was the 
fon and fuccefTor of the before-mentioned Mahomed Shah ; from which 
period the Mogul empire with the greateft propriety may J)c confidered 
as totally fubverted and not exifting. From that time, whatever pretend* 
ers there have been to the title, there has been p!*opcrly no Em^ror; 
niniott all the provinces wliich were then tributary to Dehly having been 
difunited, and become fo many feparate, independent governmciip. 

The rebellious Omrah Gazi al Dcen Khawn, after dethroning bU 
Sovereign, fent him to prifon, where the feveral other PrUlccs 01 the 
royal blood were alfo kept confined; and he afterwards obliged a fur- 
geon who had ,heeQ long in the Emperor’s fervice, named Yacpob Jan, 
and who is now retained in tlv: employ of Mahomed RezaKhewn at 
Murlhedabid, to put out Jiis Mujefty’s eyes. 

Ac the very time this rebel put out his matter’s eyes, he took another 
Prince, named Yaz al Dcon, out of prifon, whom he placed noxqinaJUy 
upon the throne of Dehly, by the name of A|Ium Guccr ; and after 
having ufed this Prince as an inftrument till he found him grow troublc- 
foine, lie then laid a fnare for liim, and fome time in the month of De* 
icinber 1759, had him aflaifinated. 

4 Auer the 111 order of Allum Guccr, the ambitious Gazi al Dcen Khawn 
look another Prince out of prifon, and placed him in like manner on 
the throne of Dehly, by the name of Shah Jehan ; but the ambitious 
views of this traitor being defeated on the invafion of the Dehly pro- 
vinces, engap^ed in by the Marahtahs in the yci;r 1761, he then thought 
fit to retire from the fcenc of public villa.iy, and iled into the country 
of the Jales. 

The mock Emperor Shah Jehan, having fat in fludowy greatncfs'but 
a few weeks on the throne of Dehly, was fiiddenly depofed and again 
iinprilbnccl by the conquering Marahialis, n n o in Iiis Head placed on the 
throne, Jewan Bukht the eldeft fon of Ally Gohar, another prince 
of the line of Tamerlane, whom Gazi al Dcen had, among the rclt, kept 
a ftatc prifoncr. This Prince, Ally Goiiar, \\ho is the cldcft Ion of 
the before-mentioned Alluni GiictT, is the lame whom the Euglifk Eatt 
India Compony afterwards / Emperor 07 Hixdostan. 

Akhmet Abdall.i, chief of the nation now called Durannics or Ah- 
dailas, a native of Cnndahar, who h.vJ r.ulld hlmf if fioni being a 
CImbd.ir of Nader Shah’s, and, in the confufion winch enfued upon 

^ Naejeu’s 
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Nader’s death, had ufurped all the northern provinces ceded to Pcifia by 
Mahomed Shah, was at this time grown very powerful. He had already 
once invaded HindoRin, and fought ievenil battles wicli the Marahtahs, 
with whom the contention in fad was, who fliould place a King 6 \\ the 
throne of DchJy, as a tool of their own. Upon his fccond invafion of 
Dchly he .gave them a total overthrow, on the 8th of February 1760 : 
but was pfeafed to confirm the appointment made by the Marahtahs of 
the young Jewan Bukht to the throne, now circumfcribcd in authority 
to the provinces of Dehly ; and after fettling.the annual tribute to be 
paid by the young nominal King, for the provinces thus conferred upon 
him, and putting him under the guardianfliip of a Kohilla Chief, one of 
his own crcalarcs, named Nigib al Dowlah, Abdalla returned to his 
own country. 

In the mean while, that is, fonic time in die year 1758, die before- 
mentioned Prince, Ally Gohar, had found means to cfcapc from 
the prifon in which he and fevcral brothers had been born, at Dchly; 
and it was his good fortune at Inft to fall into better hands than his pre- 
dccelTorfi had done, thofe of the Englifli Eaft India Company. But it 
was not, however, till after the unfortunate Prince had received many 
rebuffs, and experienced various calamities, that the Englifli Company 
condefcMidcd to create him their Grand Mogul. 

After his efenpe from prifon, he led a vagrant kind of life for abotft 
nine months, till he was drawn into a fnare by the famous Cazi al Decn, 
and again confined. By an act of gallantry he freed himfelf from this 
fccond confinement, and fought refuge with a Mai’ahtah Chief, named 
Ittul Row, who protected him for fome months, plundering the country 
in his name. 1 ’ired of his fituation with this Chief, he next betook liim- 
felf to the bcforc-mcntioi'icd Rohilln Chief, Nigib al Dowlah, at Sccun- 
dra ; who, not choofing to engage in his Iclicmcs, was foon quitted by 
him, and he went over to Sujah al Dowlah Subahdir of Owd, who 
alfo preferring the independence which the confuiioii of tlic empire Iiad 
given him, made the Prince Ally Gohar a iinall prelcnt, and tlclired 
him to quit his doniiiiions. 

Our wandering Prince, who was alfo known by the name of Shali- 
/ada during the life of his fiither, Alluni Guccr, next took refuge 
with Mahomed Kuli Khawn, Nabob of lllahabkl, with whom he con- 
certed a plan for invading and taking poliefiion of the territories of 

• The f*ioc who in 1764 wai conqucid and diiven onf of hU do^ilnions by the Englifli Company, 
tome tiffic ^forc the nuival o( Lu(d Clive at Calcutta, by \vhu.» he was aftetwaids leriortci. 

4 Bengal, 
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Bengal^ having for that purpofe fome time before had the caution private* 
(y to obtain from his father a grant of that fubahfliip, as a royal favour* 
Accordingly an army of defperate adventurers and difaifeAed Zc*< 
mindirs being collcAed together, about the end of December 1753* 
they marched from Illahabid towards Bengal, to take polTcflion of thofe 
provinces \ which, in faA, the Englifb Sail India Coolpany’s Governor, 
then Colonel Clive, had in June 1757 taken from the Nab&b of Bengal, 
Serajah al Dowlah, and conferred on one of his officers named Mecr 
Jafficr Ally Khawn. 

Our Prince was very unfuccefiful in this expedition ; and fo little 
)*crpc£l did the Englilh in Bengal hold him in at this period, that 
Colonel Clive, at the requefl of his new made Subahdir Jaffier Ally 
Khawn, marched to ^ puniilli thofe Rajahs,*^ who-<6//r/ dmed to join 
Tlic Prince reprefented to the Colonel in a very pathetic letter, “ that 
he had no intentions againft Mecr Jaffieris. life or govonment, that all 
he aimed at was an army to make head againfV the Vizier ; and that 
if it pleafed God to favour his caufe, the Colonel might command 
** any advantages for the Company or himfclf” Colonel Clive having 
communicated this to the Nab&b’s fon and minifters, it was on all 
hands agreed, that ** it would be dangerous to have a Prince of the 
“ blood in any of the provinces. The Colonel therefore fent back the 
meflenger with a refpeftful letter and a prcfeiu of about one thoufand 
“ founds Jlerling: which behaviour fo charmed the Prince, that he fent 
“ word to Colonel Clive he would force hiiufelf under his protedUon, 
“ and dare hini to deliver him up; but the Colonel was neceflitated to 
“ anfwer, that he aSed under the Subahdar Jaffier AH) Khaiuris orders^ 
and would therefore by no means advife him to put himfclf in his 
“ power. Whereupon our Prince was obliged to feek feme other refuge ; 
“ and the Colonel, to intimidate the neighbouring powers from ever 
** diftiirbing the Bengal provinces again, thought fit to (hew his refcnt- 
“ ment to Sujah al Dowlah (who had affifted the Prince) by reprefenting 
“ to him, that a^ he could not but know the inviolable friendlhip fub- 
“ lifting between him and Mecr Jaffier, he wondered he fliould pre- 
“ fume to fend forces into his couniv); that if he ftill p^i lifted in 
“ fcntinicnts of enmity, he ought to own it frankly; in which cafe hc' 
“ (Colonel Clive) would march up again after the rains, and appeal to» 
to the decidon of the fword.” 

• See Mr. Lukk Scrafton’s Letters, Ref colons on the C:vernment of fflndofditt 

117, 118 and 119. 
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It was not convenient to the £ngli(h in Bengal at this time to ac- 
knowledge the authority of this Prince. It may not however be amifs 
now to turn our eyes to the other fide of India, and fee the ules made 
of Grand Moguls by the Company on the Malabar coad, in the cu- 
rious rcafons given by Mr. Spencer, afterwards Governor of Bengal, In an 
apology to The Mogul, for taking his Majefty's port and city ol Surat 
in the year 1759- As an extraft would do injuflice to the liibjcft, we 
beg leave to refer the reader to the bottom of the page for the copy at 
large of Mr. Spencer’s rcprcfcntation * to the Moguj on the occafion. 

Tilings continued quiet in Bengal for a ftiort time ; but in the year 
1760 the Prince renewed his attempts on thofc provinces ; and though 

♦ A RcptEscNTiiTioN Biadc to The Mogul by John Spencbr, ia behalf of the Honourable 
Engliih Eafl India Company, 1759. 

That by virtue of royal Ftrmavns of your Majefty’s prcdeceflbi s, the Engli/li hifhei lo enjoyed 
favour at Siir.it, and carried on their hufineft m a reputable manner, till in thefe dn)$, that the 
*' Siddees ufurping an undue authority in the town, ufed it to the ruin of the city in general, the 
** hvis and pro^rttes of your Majefty's fubje^St being made light of by them, and they evm proceeded 
** fi far as to take away the lives of Our people, in direfl breach of your MajeAy'a Firmaun ; and in 
•* Ihori, inftcad of being the piotcflois of the place, became the opprcfibisof it to fuch a degree, 
that the juft orders of j'oai Majeffy were no ways regarded in this city by rheir mean?, and things 
** were come to this pals, that though in confideration of the Tunkhaiuj the Siddee was to piotcfi the 
** Bar, yet fu far was he from doing it, that for many months paft a luge fleet of S.inci.ijee Punt’s 
** (Baiiajee Row's Nntb) entirely fnut up the Bar, as did a large land-toice by land, to the inflivtc 
** detriment of the place and inhabitants in gencr.il, without the Siddee’s interferiog therein ; and 
** there was the grcatcjl rcafon to believe, that vnltfs fome fpeedy and rigorous meafures bad fooa been 
pur/ueJ, ) 6 t(r Majeltfs famous city of Surat, the only fort o) good Muffutmen to the tmb of your 
** prophet, 1. ct-hl have been brought to flame. In fuch circumft.mccs, the eyes of the whole town 
^ wcic advnus, as the only |m;i Tons of (nice fufticient to favc the city iiom the calamities that it 
** then felt, and was ftili fouher ihicaiciKd with; and in confcqucrcc of their folicitaiions to me, 
** th'Atgh our bufinefs :n tkfe pails oj the world is ady to trade and merchandize, and we are not dc' 
** firais cf taking or governing cities or couhlrus, yet ns all the inhabitants of lliii place, great and 
“ (mall, were eaincftly dcfiu/iis of it, and I Juw it was for the good oJ the fluie, I wrote ro the Ge- 
** ntral of Bombay on the in (uth ii.hincr, that at an imincnfe expciicc he fent hither, in 

“ Our King’s (hips, a gicu foicc of good uud cxpeiienccd men, with a laige quantity of artulcry .and 
other MMilike iluie. oi .nl foils, with which / hive had the hapfinejs to ,'rocyre fafety to the a!y, 
“ and i.>/e to th inhahl and have {rsi.uiilan entire cm rency to your Majifly's crdeis m the 
“ / 'me, and your Majejly's auilvily hy nil xiays m cur /owtr will hr ft eferved in this pl.icc as it 
“ ulcd to be ; and y 'At will laifidir the hnglijh as drfirous of receiving your onitts, fuch being the 
“ iirontion ot the Govciiiui of Ilor ibiy and rayfdf, whofe whole power will be ufed to mamiain ihc 
" cjflk'. that wc Kiv*. pyy/.d '{ ! h •* cf for y,,./ MaJ.jly, ..nd to pcfcivc the Bar and fc.i open 
“ .*•’ '.ii'll all oppo<v on )'A'r !' »•/', ioi we fli.di not apply thsTnukhaw you hare granted for 
*• • .5 purfc,!.: tooihcis, his I i«'iciio been the tafe ; and Jmec our h.iving done this, thccrcm.es 
** t. a: .liHu; : dad il c | ’ c bj-'i l y L\ and L.vl, to its great r'c.udicc, h.'vt. been rtiroud. \Vc a:o 
“ .I'." ns iwi.lv ‘'*1 il e 1 Iviy (f i! e c.ifl!j .Tid city, with its inlnl'’t.in‘., and ihcicfoic h' : your 

“ .'I.i,ill\‘s ! . 1 1' in I'..' 't I’f lie Honoi.i 'be Lnujilh Company, fui whufc pood feuKts on ihis 
" oa.i!u‘'i 1 I j": I I.i >«'nr lelly to the reprekiiMtioii of ihc ii h.-b.i intjoi the phu ' liee .hi 
01 lie. I It Hi fy .uJui/J Owen Cu/nbiidge, tfqiiuc. .|lo 1701. p..gc ::6. 

I I ic*w.. c f .irttd 0} l’.* M i-dfi. ira-ntc). nv t J ” flvl l Jii'.ati 
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they always proved imfucccfsfiil. yet they kept the country in tronbks 
for about three years ; during which time hc^ made fevcral other dIFerJ 
to the Englifli of carte blanche^ as appears in a letter from OoVemor 
Holwcll who fucceeded Colonel Clive in Bengal, dated^ Calcutta, tlic 
r4ih lane 1760, direfted to the then Commander of the army. He 
was dittrclFcd and harrafled to fuch a degree during tliefc campaign**, 
that on the 3th of February 1761, he was obliged to furrender himfelf 
to the Commander of the Britilh forces, then Major Carnac, at Goyalu 
ill the province of Bahir. During his intcrcourfe with the Englifh, hav- 
ing received advices from Dchly of the afTaflinatioii of liis father Alliini 
Gueer, he made them various offers, and rc|x;ated his [n^opolhls to in- 
duce them 10 join him in his favourite fchenie of obtaining the throne 
of Delily ; but finding that the Englifii would do nothing for hint, ex- 
cept the farce of their proclaiming him Em^tror at Pataa, he was nc- 
cefiit.ited to leek fome other refuge; and therefore, abqpt the 21ft June 
1761, he took his leave of the Englifii, and that clay c]iiittLcl the liahSr 
province. But ^le afterwards had recourfe again to the Nabob Snjali 
al Dowlah, who upon this fccond vilit, confined him and kept him a 
clqfc prifoner, making the fame too! of him as Gazi al Decn, the Ma- 
rahtahs and Abdalla refpeftivcly had'done before of the other Princes of 
the blood. 

About the end of the year 1763, the Englifii having expelled Coffini 
Ally Kliawn from the fubahdiry of Bengal, that Nabob had retired 
with his treafure and fome of his adherents into the dominions df Sujali 
al Dowlah, whom he at length perfuaded to join him in an attempt to 
recover his loft fubahftiip. Accordingly, in the month of February 
1764, Sujah al Dowlah came down with a confiderable force Into the 
province of Bahar, and brought our PHnee Ally Goli 4 r with him. The 
Englifii army, then under the command of Major Heftor Munro, met 
them at Buxar, and on the 23d Oiftober f764, after a very obftinatc 
battle, defeated and purfued Sujah al Dowlah into his own dominions. 
In his flight he left the Prince behind him, who once more threw him- 
i'eir on the Englifli for proteftion. 

The Englifii Eaft India Company from this period became pofTcfTed 
of Our Prince, and they did not any longer negleft to profit by the 
many examples before them, of making a proper ufe of him. It was 

* S'jc M-*. fToi will’s Letteii to M/jor Caillaud . — India Tra^St page 52 — *' Tlir fihn- 
t un of rhe I'uncc nt prefent is (uch, ihat I am fuic he would iiMdllyand thankfully hcaiken to an 
“ ovciij.c I'ron MS, and without hcfitation grama Firmaun appointing thcTIompany pcipttual Mibah- 
“ u 'liof ff.c prjvmcc. His two Firmiuns to me, os 1 bcfoie advifed you, oftcicd Cnit^‘ Blanche for 
i!k- C jApa iv j and I daie fay that 10 you was of the fame iciioi 
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fortunate for him, from his having at this time no friends to whom he 
could have recourle with reliance for even mere pcrlbnal fafety, that 
there could be no neceflity for his being aAually confined in (b abjeA 
a fituation ; nay his new guardians, who in every refpeA treated him 
with more kindncls than tholewha had before had poiTefiion of him, 
even allowed, him, while he continued in their camp, a certain liim for 
his daily fubfiftence. From this period we (hall give this unfortunate 
man hia newly acquired titles of Emperor,” “ Grand Mogul,” 
** Shah Allum the Invincible,” or ** King of the World.” 

The Englifli were fuccefsful in totally excelling tlie Nab&b, Sujah al 
Dowlah, from his dominions; and while it was yet uncertain how 
they would difpofe of his country, our Grand Mogul fent a petition to 
the Prefident and Council at Bengal, which was tranfmitted to them by 
Major He^or Munro, dated from the camp at BanSbras, the 2 ad No- 
vember 1764, of the Company’s tranflation of which, the following is an 
exaA copy. 

If this country is to be kept, put me in pofTcflion of it, and leave 
** a fmall detachment of the troops mth me, to (liew that I am protected 
“ by the EngUfli, and they (hall be at my cxpcnce 5 that if any enemy 
** comes at any time againfi me, I will make fiich connexions in the 
” country, that with my own troops, and the aforementioned fmall de- 
tachmciit, will defend the country without any farther aififtance from 
” the Englifii ; and I will pay them of the revenues of the country' what 
" fum they Jhall demand yearly. If the Englifh will, contrary to their in- 
tereft, make peace with the Vizier *, I will go to Dehly ; for I can- 
** not think of returning again into the hands of a man w ho has iifed 
me To ill. I have no friends I depend on more than the EngliQi ^ 
•• their former behaviour to me will make me ever rclpeft and regard 
" them: now is ihcir lime to be in pofTcflion of a country abounding 
“ with riches and treafure ; I fall be fatis fed with whatever Jhare they 
“ plcafe of it. The Uohillas >verc always enemies to the imperious Vi- 
“ zier: they are all my friends,” 

The Ptcfidcnt and Council of Calcutta having confiJcted the Evipefof^j 
petition^ rcfblvcd that they would keep a part of Sujah af Dowlah’s do- 
minions for ihe ulcofihe Eafl India Company, and put his Majcfly in 
pofTctlion of all the reft. Accordingly a paper was drawn up, dated 
December 1761, and fenc up to Major HeXor Munro, Com- 

• TMs menas Sujah al DowUli, ’.J.o, 1.: haJ our Grand Mod'll in his roffc/IIon, had created 

biisfclf Vizier. 
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mander in Chief of the army, with orders for him to get it exectiefd bf 
his Majcfty. The following is an exaft copy of thtir trailflttioi of this 
paper from the Pcrlian. 

** In connderation of the adillance and fideficy of the EngIKh Com- 
paiiy, which has freed us from the inconveniencies we laboured un^ 
dcr, and lire ngthened the foundations of the empire which tlod ba| 
** given us, we have been gracioufly pleafed to grant to the Englila 
“ Company our royal favours, aceording to the following arttclesi 
which (hall remain firm, both at prefent and in future* 

As the EngUfii Company have been put to a great expence, and 
** their affairs expoled to danger by the war with the Nabob, Sujah ai 
** Dowlali, unjuftly and contrary to our ro)al pleafure waged againft 
tlicin, we liavc, therefore, alTigned to them the country of Chaziporc 
and the reft of the Zemindary of Bulwant Sing, belonging to the Ni? 
zatnut of the Nabob Sujah al Dovylah ; and the regulation and go*? 
vernment thereof wc have given to their dlfpofa], in the fame man- 
ncr as it was in the Nabob Sujah al. Dowlah^s*. The afbrclaid Riljaht 
** having fettled terms with the Chiefs of the Engiifli Company, is ac*: 
cording thereto to pay the revenues to the Company ; ana the amount 
(liall not belong to the books of the rpyal revenue, but (hall be ex- 
** punged fiom them. The army of the Englifh Company having 
joined our (landard, (hall put us in polTcfiion of UlahabM and the 
** reft of the countries bdongiiig to the Nizimut of the Nabpb SujaK 
al Dowlah, and the revenues, excepting tliofe of R\j alt Bulwant ^ng% 
Zemindary, fliall be in our entire management and difpofal. 

** As tlic EngIKh Company will be at a farther cxpcncc in putting u» 
in poflclfion of Illahabid, and the reft of the Nf/imut of the Nabob 
Sujah al Dowlah, wc will therefore, as we get polTeffion, gfahtjo 
“ them^ out of our treafury^ fiich a proportion of the revenues as the exi-' 
gcncics of our affairs will admit of ; and when we arc put in full 
poifeilioii, we will rciiubiirfc the whole cxpcnccs of the Company ioi 
this bufinefs, from the time of their joining our royal ftaudard*” 

Ilis Majcfty, as might be expefted, very readily agreed to the cop- 
tents of this paper'; and accordingly, a few days after the receipt of ir,k 
that is, on the 29th December 1764, his imperial fiinnud, or firrtiaun* 
was ifliicd, confirming the feme. In confequcncc of this agreement^ 
his Majefty was put in pofleflion of Illahabid and all the Subaftiip of 
l^wd, excepting die RAjahfliip,\)r Zemindary of Bulwant Sing, at whofo 
principal city of Banlras a fadorj was cflablilhed by the Gomnor and 

• See thif ibmaoQ at large in the Appendix N' XIV. page 21. 
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Council tor the colleAioti of the revenues, which were latterly fixed nt 

twenty lucks*, or about 250,000!* flerling per annum. 

Before the advices of this fuccelsful iitiiation of the Con'.pany’s afTairt 
could be received in England, the Eaft India Company were greatly 
alarmed, and had appointed the Right Honourable Robert Lord Clive, 
ks Governor and Commander in Chief, together with a Selctl Committee, 
who were lent from England, furniflied with ainjilc powers to purfuc 
whatever means they fliould think proper to cllablifli the peace and tran- 
quillity of Bengal* Upon his Lordfliip’s arrival in Bengal, on the 3d 
pf May 1765, he aftiially found the general affairs of the Company, 
and of the fetllcmcnts at Bengal in particular, in a more flouriflung 
flatc than they had ever been known ; and that, in fad, there was no- 
tliing in the general out-lines of government for him and his Committee 
to do, from which cither reputation or jufl: emolument could be reaped, 
iinlefs they cut out work for themlclvcs. They, therefore, relblvccl 
upon abolilhing the treaties then fubfifting, which had been but lately 
•entered into ; and to model the commercial as well as political affairs of 
the Company upon an entire new plan t« Their motives for this al- 
teration, which the Company will ever have reafon to lament J, cannot 
with propriety be fully confidcred in this place: fiiftice it that wc relate 
•thofc particular drcuinftances which materially affeded the alFairs of the 
iPrince of whom we arc fpcaking at prefent. 

Among the alterations determined upon, this prince was to be de- 
prived of that part of the Nizimut of the Nabob Sujah al Dowlah with 
which he had already been inverted by a folcmn treaty, and the Com- 
pany was to give up theZeminddry of Bulwant Sing, all of which were 
to be reftored to the faid Nabob, againft whole wealth, as Mr. Dow || 
julUy obferves, the virtue of forae of our revoliuionifts was by no means 
proof, upon his paying to the Company the fiim of fifty lacks of rupees, 
pr about 625,000!. ftcriing. Our Grand Mogul was likewifc to be 
fuppofed to have been adually in poflTcffion of the provinces of Bengal : 
tinder which fiippofition, he was to give a paper granting to the Com- 
pany, not only the office of the Dewannee § of thole provinces, but the 

* This Zemindar j artually yielded to the Rajah at lead feventy five locks, 01 about 937,500 1 . 
ilerling. 

i a comparatWe view of the different treaties in onr fixth chapter. 

X It was this alteration of the Company’s affiirs, and the confequcnccs of I4. which la d the foun- 
datiooof all the enquiries and publications that have fioce laid open their alfaiis, which fobjuned 
(licm to the hufli^moncy they now pay to the government, and which in its further confequenecs will 
mod probably put an end, if not to the Company itfclf, at lead to tlie prefent fyil^ oi its oHoIrs, ai 
indeed is now bc'coroe highly oecelTiry. 

II Dow’s fliNDosTAN, Jppendtx^ page 78. 

\ This Dcmnnte ts e^plaiood at l^e ia the ^th chapter. 
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irvcnues alfo ; by which of courfe, all the treaties with the Nabdbs of 
Bengal were rendered void, and new oies made neceflary. He wat 
likewiic to confirm to the Company the lands before granted to thenr 
by the former Nabobs, Jaffier Ally and Coflim Ally Kbawo, and to con* 
firm Lord Clive's jagiiccr. For all which our Mogul was to be paidi 
by the Englifli Company, from Bengal, the annual fum of twenty-fix 
lacks for his expences ^ind the fupport of his dignity : and he was td 
be continued in the poflellioii of Corra and part of the province of IK 
lahalutl. 

Tlic Select Committee at Calcutta had irot the leaft doubt of his Msh 
jcflfs complying with all this very readily; becauft, as Hicy exprefled 
it The King is now dependent on our bounty^ his whole hopes of pro- 
tc^iotiy and even of fubjijlence, red upon us ; it cannot, therefore, be 
“ iiippojed he will prove obftinate in denying a requeft, of little con* 
“ Icqucncc to him in his prefent dreumjlances, but advantageous to us, 
“ his greateft benefaftors, and we may fay his only friends.'' 

Thefc were not all the ufes which, upon this occafion, were to be 
made of our Grand Mogul. Upon the fame principles as before, 
fiinnuds for the provinces of Sicacole, &c. in the Deckhan, valued at 
the yearly revenue of thirty lacks, or 375,000 1. fterling, W'^cre to be 
obtniiwd alfo ; in which Lord Clive was rcfolved to fiicceecl, as he iii- 
forniecl his Sclcd Committee, at Calcutta, in the following words, 
t have been defired by the Prefident of Fort St. George to obtain 
“ fiuiiuKls for the five northern provinces, which, being a matter of 
great importance, I (hall make a point of fuocccding in it ; and as 
the Naloh (of Bengal) intends purchafing his Majefty's favours at the 
price of five lacks of rupees, I make no doubt that all the funnuds 
** clcmnnclcd on the Company's account will be afforded gratis^* 

To be Cure there was not the lead doubt to be entertained upon any 
of thefe occafions ; for if the younged writer in the fervicc had been 
lent with the authority of the Company to our Shah /dllum, it was cer- 
tain that his Majejly would have granted away the remainder of bis em- 
pire, the whole world, for the fake of a fubfidence, and the fccurity of 
his perfon : accordingly, the grants required of him were obtained im- 
Cia' \m Lnpei lal fiinnuds, or firmauns, as given in the Appendix, Nuni* 
bcrsXVIL XVlil. XIX. XX. XXI. and XXII. pages 27 to 36. 

The reader will pleafe to obferve, that this is the fame Prince whom 
the fame GoNcrnor, then Colonel Clive, had before oppofed, and cvea 

* The words of ilicir proceedings at a Committee of the % i A June 4 

t LioiU) Clitl’s Letter to the Scicfl Committee, dated, Mooteejill, the ptli July i *65. 
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ihc rebellious RSLjalis fur daring to join hti>i ; tlie Prince wliofb 
i^dauuds, iirmauns, cr grants, had on many (bnner occaHons been dc* 
qlmd ablbluicly invalid againfl: whom a formal treaty f had been 
enpered into, between the Company ar^ the Nabob of Bengal, qp the 
27^h SupLcinbcr 1760, and whofc .prcicnfions even the Direttors t of 
diQ Eall India Company themfelves had acknowledged to be extremely 
doubtful. 

The dcpci^dcncc, however, of this unfortunate Prince was not to be 
appropriated 10 thefe public ules only. If we may believe the accounts 
from India, many others of a more private nauue were likewife made 
of him; and it is (aid, with the greateft appearance of truth, that he 
was not left to the Irce management of even ihofc diftrieVs and the Ai- 
pqnd, which were uKiniately allotted to him ; nor of his mines or his 
iervants. As luch matters would be proper objerts of enquiry for Sii- 
pqrvifors, it fliould be Iiopcd, that the Dlreillors will, for tlieir own 
honour and the fake of juilicc, caufc fucli an enquiry yet to be made, 
ill order that their Iervants, if any of them have grof^Iy abuftcl, the aii- 
tiiority of their Aations, may be made to fiifFcr fuch punlfliments as 
they deferve. 

Upon the whole of what has been fet forth in this chapter, it may 
fairly be pronounced, on the moft rational grounds, that in reality 
tlicrc has not been for fomc years paA, nor is at this time, any 
Qrand Mogul, or Emperor; that the wliolc country is in a Aatc 
of anarchy, where there is no law, but that of the longcft iwoicl, 
and that we may agree with Mr. Dow, who fays, with apparent 
truth on thi^ fubjeft, |1 ** that HincloAan is at prefent torn to' pieces 
by fadions. All laws divine and human are trampled under foot. 
InAead of one tyrant, as in the limes of the empire, the coiin- 
** try now groans under thoufands, and the voice of the opprdled 
multitude reaches heaven. It would, therefore, be promoting the 
caufc of juAice and humanity to puli thofe petty tyrants from the 
height to which their villanies have railed them, and to give to fo 
many millions of mankind a government founded upon the principles 
f • of virtue and juAicc.” 

* In a minute of Governor Vanfittart, Colonel Caillaud and other gentlemen of the Council at 
Bengal, entered on the confuliatioDS, under date of the 12th January ly 61 f it it laid, Astolhe 
Mogul's firmun, there «as a time when the orders of Dchly nad fome weight nt Bengal, but ijiat 
y time U no moie. It is hard to fay who is King at Dchly, or who will be.” 
f See the loth article of the treaty, N* VIll. in the Appendix, page 13. 

% General letter to Bengal, dated ifth Fcbiuary 1766. 

I Dow's Hihoqstan. Appendix, page 36. 
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As to the unfortunate, though very generous Prince §, wIjo is more 
jiarticularly the objeft of our prelent conlideration, and whom we now 
callTHR Grand Mogul, we fee him dependent for his rubfifeence 
upon the fervants, in faft, of an incorporated ibcicty of Englifli mer- 
chants, who hare raifcd him to that e xalt e d title for -the ferving of their 
own piirpofes ; that he is made no other than their tool, and mufe, 
from neccllity, be what they pleafe to make him, at leaft while he con- 
tinues among them and the government of that country remains on 
tho prefent iniquitous footing. 

$ Amidft all hit misfortunes this Prince has ^fen feFeral inAances of great geoerofity, pardcularlf 
TO the members of tlie Secret Committee, for their diAinguKhed merit and dilintereAed imkes. . One 
iiiAince may be feen in Lord Clive's letter to the Coort of Diredlofs, of the 3Cth of September 1765, 
wheie it appears his Imperial MajcAy had prefented General Camac with two lacks, ropers: See 
Authentic Papers concerning India Affairs, pages 9 and 10.— And another inAance was given in the 
year 1767, when his MajeAy iikewife prefented Colonel Richard Smith with two lacks more; at ap* 
pears from the following mioote of the Coondl at Calcutta. 

At a confultation, held the 14th September 1767, prefent, Harry VcrelA, Efquire, Prefident, Jobs 
Cartier, Richard Becher, James Alexander, William Alderfey, Charles Ffloycr, and Alexander 
Campbell, Efqulrcs. 

** Received a letter from Colonel Richard Smith at lUahabdd, dated the 15th ultimo, in anfwer to 
** the Board's letter, dated the aoth July, on the fiibjed of the two lacks of rupees, be requeAed 
** their permiffon to receive at a gratuity from the King ; offering feveral arguixlenti to onr conii- 
** deration, and acquainting us with Hii Mujbitt's ablolote rtfufai to receive back the Teep he had 
“ gi anted : therefore iocloiiag it for us to difpofe of, as might ieem moA equitable.’*— The late 
Nabobs of Bengal have Iikewife, though diArcITed, given freqaent inAincci oi the like grateful geo^ 
rofity to their benefadon. 


CHAP. IV- 

On the Nature of the OFFICE called DEWANNEE, and the Motivci 
for the East India. Company's pretending to hold the Terrii- 
TORIES in Bengal under that Title. 

N othing could have been better calculated for a blind than this 
hard word Dewannee, ^hich, while it ferved our Eaftern poli- 
ticians to amufe even the Britifh Icgiflature, was no other than the name 
of an office that in reality had not drifted for many years paft- In or- 
der to form the mod impartial judgment of what it is, or rather was, 
we will have rccoiirfe to the information of thofe gentlemen who, hav'v 
ing acted capital parts in the managemenVof the affairs of Bengal, may 
naturally be fuppofcd to be well acquainted with the matter- 

[ E 1 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
Mr. Vanfittart, late Governor and intended SupcrvUbr of Bengal, tells 
us, the Dewannec ♦ is the ofHcc^of the fecond t officer of the province, 
called Dcwiii ; whofc bufinels it is to luperintend the lands and col- 
k^ons ; that he is appointed from the court of Dehly, and is in every 
refpeft independent of the Nizlm, or Nabob; who, according to the 
original injlitutlon of the empire, has no right to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the revenues. 

-As explained in a letter % to the Court of India Direftors, dated Cal- 
cutta, the nth March 1762, from fundry members of their then Coun- 
cil in BcMigal, the Dewannee is faid to be ‘‘ The collcftion of the rcvc- 
niics of allithe provinces fiibjeft to the Nabob, wliich arc to be ac- 
counted' for with the court of Dehly. It differs from the Subahdarcc; 
^ the latter being the command of tlie troops, and the charge of the 
jiiril’diftion in the provinces, the cxpences whereof arc paid out of 
the revenues by the Dcwln. It was formerly a leparate office ; but 
the Nabobs of Bengal, taking advantage of the late commotions in 
the empire, have ajfumed it to thcmfelves.** 

Mr. Holwell, alfo formerly Governor in Bengal, tells us, upon the 
fubjeft of the Dewannee ||, that the rents of the lands arc the property 
** of the Emperor. In confcqucnce of which he has a royal Dewin in every 
** Nabobftiip, who ought to be accountable to the royal treafury for the 
whole anu"jnt of die rents, as rated upon the King's bpoks : but as there 
is always a good unclerftaiiding between the Dew in and the Nabob, 
** they never arc at a lofs in pretending rcafons for the rents falling 
(hort, though the whole is ftriftly and fully collefted. What is di- 
•• verted from the royal treafury, is divided between the Dewin and 
•• ihc Nabob, of which the latter always takes the lion's fliarc." 

On another occafion the Dewannee is explained to be, “ The col- 
lefting§ of all the revenues ; and after defraying the expcnccs of the 
** army, and allowing a Efficient fund for the fupport of the Nizimut, 
to remit the remainder to Dehly, or wher^cver the King Jhall refidc or 
dired.*^ 

This Dewannee, which was affumed by the faid Right Honourable 
Lord Clive and his Seleft Committee, a little while bclbrc the writing 

* ViNsiTTiRT*! NiiRRATivi, Yul. I. Explanation, page 23, and Introduction, p»ge 4. 
t The Vizier is the firft. 

i See the 27ih paragraph of a Letter figoed Eyre Coote, Peter Amyatt, Jzhu Carnae, H'tlham Elite, 
Stanlake Batfin^ and Harry Verelft^ in Hol well’s Trads, page pz. 

B Historical Events, Puri 1. page 220. 

j Paragraph 22d*of a Utter from the Sclect Committee inBENCAL, dated jotli S.ptcmbcr 
i7h^, figiitd, Chvet TVil!ijm Unght’Uii^l Smuter, John Carnae, Harry Peicljl, nnd Fraruis Sykes, 
Al tucnuc PAPtRs, page 83. 
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of the letter laft quoted, had been long before repeatedly offered to the 
Company, as hath been fliewn in the preceding chapter, but was al- 
ways rejetlcd*. The words of the Court of Eall India Direflors, as con- 
tained itr-a-lctttr-en-this fubjeft to their then Governor and Council at 
Calcutta, were thefe; * “ Your refufalof the Dewannee of Bengal, 
“ offered by the King” (meaning our Prince Ally Gohar) “ was ccYtaifrly 
“ very right ; and we are well fatisfied with the juft and prudent rcafons 
“ you give for declining that offer. 

The rcafons for not taking it were then alledgcd to be, that it would 
be the fource of continual difputes with the Nab6b, by occafloning too 
oreat a diminution of his power, be a continual caufe of Jealouly and 
contention with the country powers, and the European nations whq 
had fettlcments in Bengal, might fubjeft the affairs of the Company to 
the interference df the Britifh legiflaturc, or in the end might be at- 
tended wall other confequcnccs highly prejudicial to the interefts of tlic 
Company. 

To invcftigate in this place all the private realbns which occafioned 
this Dewannec’s being thus affumed by Lord Clive and his SeleA Com- 
mittee, Vvoulcl be foreign to the purpofe here intended: but of thofc 
publicly avowed or alledged In the aforefaid letter, from Lord Give 
and his Committee, of the 30th September 1765, we will briefly take 
notice. 

“ The perpetual ftrugglcs foe fuperiority between the Nabobs and 
“ your agent‘s together with the recent proofs before us of notorious 
and avowed corruption, have rendered us unanimoufly of opinion, 
** after the moft mature deliberation, that no other method cpuld be 
fuggefted of laying the axe to the root of all thofc evils, than that 
“ of obtaining the Dewannee of Bengal, Bahdr and Orifla for the Com- 
** pany f*’’ 

“ By this acquifuion of the Dewannee, your poflcflions and influence 
“ are rendered permanent and fccurc ; fiiicc no future Nabob 'will either 
have power or riches fufficieiit to attempt your overthrow by means 
either of force or corruption. Tlic experience of years has convinced 
“ us, that a divifion of power is iwpofiblc, without generatuag difeon- 
‘‘ tent, and hazarding thcMvholc. All muft belong either to the Com- 
“ pany or to the Nabob ; and we leave you to judge which alternative 
** h the mod defirablc, and the moft expedient in the prefent circum* 

^ ftartccs 

• Paragraph ^qihof a General Lp-^’ter, dared pth March 1763. 
t Pair of pjufTj.'ph 72 J, p.’gt 8? ot Ao thintic Pai'ERs. 
t Pan of p.iiagraph 23d. P.i^s" 84 a.id 85 of Au then rxe Papers. 

[Ez] 
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In a (iparate letter from the faid Right Honourable Lord Clive to the 
faid Dircftors, alfo dated the 30th September 1765, the motives for this 
fchcnic of a/Tiiming the Dcwannce arc farther explained, in the follow- 
ing words. “ Though the icvenucs belong to the Compan)^ yet were the 
Company’s officers to be the collcftors, foreign nations would im- 
“ nicdiatcly take umbrage ; and complaijnts preferred to the Britifli 
** court might be atfeffded with very embarraffing confetjuences. Nor 
“ can it be liippofed, that either the French, Dutch, or Danes will ac- 
“ knowledge thc'Englifli Company Nabob of Bengal, and pay into the 
“ hands of their fervants the duties upon trade, or the quit-rent of thofe 
“ diftricls which they have for many years poflclTcd by virtue of the 
royal firmauns, or by grants from former Nabobs And again : 
In confulcring the fubjeft of the Dewannee, and the conlequcnccs 
of your large iiicreafc of revenues, I have already obferved, that our 
acquifition will give no umbrage to foreign nations with refpeft to 
** our terriwial juf ifdtitiouy fo long as the pvefent Appearance of the 
“ Nab 6 Vs pQ Tver ts prefci ved t • 

Lord Clive and his Sclcft Committee, in their letter to the Court of 
Direflors, of the 30th September 1 765, before quoted, fpcak ftlll more 
plainly, if poflible, of the difFerence in tlic Company’s fiiuation from 
the taking the Dewannee. llieir exprefs words are in the 29th para- 
graph. _ Ton ate now become the Sovereigns of a rich and potent king- 
** dewt.” And ill the 38th paragraph. “ Tou ate now tiQt only the 
** colleSors, but the proprietors-^^ meaning of the revenues of theNabob^s 
dominions. 

Among the many private motives hinted at for this manoeuvre, we 
cannot conclude on this head, v ithout taking notice, that a principal 
one was, to enable the gentlemen who planned and adopted this mode 
of government, to cjlablifh fuch monoplics of the trade of the countty, and 
even of the common neceffaries ofllfe^ for their own private Emo- 
lument, and to the fnbvcrfou of the natural rights of all manLind, ns to 
this (lay remain unparalleled in the hiftory of any government, and of 
which we fliall treat more particularly hereafter. 

From what has already been faid, we prcfiime it will appear ciident 
to every impartial jierfon, that the Dewannee, whatever it had been, 
was an office which, when aflumed, had no cxiftence ; the grant of it 
being received, or pretended to be received, from a Prince who, in tart, 
never had it in his gift ; whofc authority, on other llmilar occalicns, 

• Paragraph I2th, ad/tirm, Autht ntic PArcFS, prge 2(5. 

1 ^ Paragiaph 14th. AuTiirKTic Papers, page 28. 

1 Authentic Papers^ p.»gc>j;2 and 103. 

had 
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had been publicly and wholly difavowed by the prefent receivers of the 
grant, and that the whole was a mere iiAion, invented for the private 
purpofes of the Company or Directors, and their fervants or confc-* 
derates : and to icrcen their (cizing on the fovereignty of the country, 
by impofing upon and deceiving, if they could, not only the inha- 
bitants of India and foreigners, but even the Britifli nation ; as we hope 
farther to prove by the corroborating fafts contained in every fubicquenc 
part of this work# 


CHAP. V. 

Of the NABOB, otherwife called The NAZIM, or SUBAHDARy 

of BENGAL. 

F or the better underftanding of our fubjeft, wc will examine what 
this officer ought to be, according to the ancient inftitutions of the 
empire ; what be has been for fome years part, and what he now ac- 
tually is ; fupporting what we advance by fufficient teflimonies. 

“ Though by the ancient conftltutioii of the Mogul empire, of which 
** the provinces of Bengal, Bahir and Orlfla arc parts, the Nabob, or 
Subahddr of thofe provinces was nothing more than the MoguPs 
“ Viceroy, yet for many years part, as the ftrength of that conftitution 
** has been gradually declining, the Subahdars of thefe and other pro- 
** Vinces have been, in like gradation, aflumlng an independence of 
** the court of Dehly : and the (liock which the empire received, or 
“ rather the fubverfion of ie (for it has never recovered, nor probably 
“ ever will, from the irruption of the Perfiaus under Nader Shah) has 
fo far confirmed that independence, tliat the relation between the 
“ Nabob and the Mogul is at prefent little mo) e than nominal 
Mr. Vanfittart informs us, that The Nabob t, as he is ufually termed, 
“ or properly the Nazim of a province, is an officer of the Mogul go- 
“ vernment, appointed to fiiperintcnd the affairs of the province, dur- 
“ ing the pleafure of the court. This commiflion extends not even to 
“ the life of the pojjejfor ; and in the early times of the empire it was 


• Sccj&gc8 2! and 22 of a Memorial to the King’s Moft Excellent Majesty. Dued the 
3d Februaiy 1762 ; from^thc Court of Eaji India DircCJors, Signed by Laurenc* Sutltvhnf Chnirmao, 
Tlminj Rous, Deputy, snd Eighteen Dineiors, Printed for J. Brother ion, CorohiU. 
t Vansittari’s Narrative, Yol. I. p. 4. 
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ufual to malic frcqwnt removals to prevent the dangerous effertb' 
of an increaflng inihrence. NeJthei‘, according to the origln'al infti- 
tution, has ho any fight to interfere in the manttgement of the revc- 
V nucsi which branch bclortgs to another officer called The Dewin*’ (of 
whofc oflicc we have treated in the preceding chapter) ‘‘ appointed alfo 
“ by the court, and in every refpert independent of the Ndzim. It is 
true, that fince the authority of the Ern’iierors began to decline, the 
** Nazims, taking advantage of the diftraClions of the ftate, have ge- 
“ ncrally ellabliflied thenilclvcs in fuch a degree of independency as to 
pay little more than a nominal obedience to the court. The forms 
“ arc ftill kept up ; but they ferve only to Ihcw what was the original 
“ inftitiition. Upon the death of a Nazim, the fuccelilon, whether 
“ continued in the lame family, or feized by a ftrangcr, is not coiifi- 
“ dereJ ns valid till confirmed by the irtaperial patent ; but this the 
‘‘ acTual pofiTciror finds no difficulty in obtaining f.” 

Such ha\e been the Nabobs of Bengal fince the decline, or rather, as 
tlie Eaft India Directors more properly fay, “ the fubvcrfion of the cm- 
‘‘ pire,”, according to the above quotations. But had thofc gentlemen 
boldly told the whole truth, they might have juftly faid, that fince 
the period they refer to, the Nblmut or Naboblhip of Bengal has, to 
this day, been continually poflefled by ufurpers and tyrants, who have 
been maintained therein by violence, fraud and murder. 

Upon the demife of she laft lawful Nabob, Stijab Khawn ||, in the year 
1739, his fon Serfraz Khawn took pofleffion of this government, and 
maintained himfclf in it for about three years, until the rebellion of 
Allaverdy Khawn, who was then Governor of the Bahir province. 
This man, who had formerly been Sujali Khawn's Hookahburdar, or 

♦ Mr. Oime tells os, there wis a time when thefe changes were fo frequent, that a new Nabob left 
Dehly, ndmg, contiaiy to the ufual manner, with his back turned to the head of his elephant, and 
gave as a reafou for it, *• that he was looking out for his fuccclTor/' Sec Orme's Hindostan, 
Dilfatatinn, page 28. 

t T]>is alludes to a farce commonly praflifcd fince the fubvcrfion of the empire, of obtaining pa- 
tents fiom (licfe nominal Moguls who have been fet up by the different ufurpers at Dehly, of whom 
we have ticated in our third chapter. In thefe times, a fum of money •difperfed among the principal 
people about thufe ufuipers would obtain the confirmation of any funnud, grant, or office. It was 
receiving fo much clear gain fora fuppofed gift of what was not in thegivers pofftinon, an^ by 
which he conld lolc nothing. A fti iking inllancc of this mode of negotiation is given by Mr Van- 
fittavt, in the third volume of his Narrative, page 418 ; where an intriguing Dewan, orminider of 
the Nabob’s, named Nundcoinar, obtains his own tiiles and feals before his maftcr, Mcer Jafficr, re- 
ceives any alTuunccs whatever of tjic royaf appointment \o the Naboblhip Since Mr. Vaofittart’s 
goxcimncnt, thc6/‘<i;tti grants of that foit me become Aill cheaper; the domed ic black (er- 

vanis vf junny gentlemen in thv lerviceof the Englifh Ead India Company hnvin;i been by him Cleared 
Kaj.ihs 01 IMnccs ; ami many Enghdi gentlemen ha\e icturued to Europe with the title of Omrahs. 

II Vansu TART’S Narrative, Vol. I. pagc5. 
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pipc*-bearer after {iromoting an unparalleled fcene of crcaohery among 
the pei^ficiious fervants of his mafter; defeated hhn in a battle fought on 
the 28th January 1741-2, in which the Nabob loft his life.. 

From that period the traitor ufurped tlie government of Bengal, andi 
maintained himfelf in it againft the repeated invafions of the Marahtahs^ 
(which lafted for about eight years to the great deftru^iion of the 
country and its manufaftorics) till, on the joth of April 1756 1 > ^ 
died a natural deathr 

This ufurper was fucceeded by his brother's grandfon, the Tyrant 
Serajah al Dowlah, who, upon difputes with the Englidi Eaft India 
Company’s fervants, circumftantially related by Mr. Holwell and 
others, difpoirefled them of all their laftorics, and on the 20th June 
1756 feized and facked their town and fort of Calcutta, or Fort’ Wil- 
liam, when iiich of the Englifti and their dependents ns efcaped the 
tyrant’s fury took refuge on board the trading vcllcis then in the river,, 
and dropped down to Fultah, where they led a moft mifcrable life till 
December 1756, when the Englifli lI]uadron, under the conjinaiid of 
Admiral Watfon, and the troops under Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Clive, arrived from the Coaft of Coromandel; Inconfidcrablc as this 
force was, they gallantly proceeded to the rc-takiiig of Calcutta, and' 
on the 3d January 1757, happily acconipliflied the work, with fcarce 
any lofs ; the enemy abandoning t\ie fort on the very firft t fummons 
from the guns of his Majefty’s Ihips, when brought up abreaft of the 
Fort. 

The Nabob Scrajah al Dowlah came down to oppofe the Englifli, who 
by unparalleled inftances of bravery aiid intrepidity, attended with the 
moft extraordinary good fortune, baffled him in all his attempts, and 
forced hhn, witli his numerous army, to retire to his capital of Mur- 
fbedabad; having firft, that is on the 9th of February 1757, obliged 
him to make a very advantageous treaty with tliem, wherein he con- 
firmed all the former poflTeflions and immunities of the Company, and. 
granted them feveral new privileges, as finay be feen by the treaty at 
large, and his Ferw^nahs, in the Appendix, N”* I. and IL. pages. 
I and 3, &c. 

This was the firft formal treaty that our Company had ever, entered, 
into with any Nab6b of Bengal. It was folemnly ratified in the- 
ftrongeft manner, the Nab6b fwe^ring on tlic Koran, by God and Ma— 

« * Scrafton’s Reflections, psge 31. 

f ScRAFToN's Rbflections, page 5^. ^ 

i Ditto, page 60. 
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honied, and Colonel Clive pledging the names of God and our Saviour 

faithfully to obferve the fame. 

NeceHityt, wluch in politics ufually fuperfedes all oaths, treaties, 
or fbiins whatever, induced the Englifli Eafl India Company’s repre- 
fentatives, about four months after the execution of the former treaty, 
to determine, h) the Js^cffing of God,** upon dlfpofleffing the Nabob 
Scrajah al Dowlali of lus Nizimut, and giving it to another. 

Monfieur Diipleix, the French Governor of Pondicheny, who was 
the § firft difeoverer of the lliperiority of European difcipline” over 
the natives of this part of India, had already, with his llicceffes on 
the coall of Coromandel, invented the traffic in Nabobfliips. Ac- 
cordingly Meer Jafficr Ally Khawn, who had been a Jamniadar, or 
commander of a party of horfc under the late Allavcrdy Khawn, and 
•was now a General ||, and related to the prefen t Nabob by marriage 
with Allavcrdy’s fider, having before manifefted a bold and traiterous 
•dUpofition, was the man pitched upon for our new Nabob. 

The particulars of this revolution are well known. The Nabob Se- 
rajah al Dowlah, betrayed by his fervant Jafficr, was, with his numerous 
army of “ 20,000 f hojfc, 50,000 foos, and 50 pieces of heavy cannon,** 
beat on the plains of Plalfey, on the 23d June 1757, by a handful of 
men under the command of Colonel Clive, and the^ Nabob himfelf 
obliged to efcape in difguife. Happy it was for us that this numerous 
^rmy made fo little refiftance that, according to Mr. Scrafton, we had 
only feventy men killed and wounded,** 

In confcquence of this victory, and the conditions which had been 
previoufly ftipulated with Meer Jafficr, on the 29th June 1757, 
by * Colonel Clive formally placed on the mufnud or throne of the Na- 


X About this period the English at Calcutta received news of war’s bekig declared jgaidft Ftance ; 
and they at the fame time difeovered, that the Ficnch wcie fecretly negotiating with the Nabob Scrajah 
id Dowlah. It was thcreajxni refolved tofet afide a Dcutrality with the Freocli which had been pro- 
pofed, and to attack their Icttlemcnts immediately, a refolution no foooer taken than luckily exe- 
cuted. While the Nabob was aitiully amufed, a fquadion of his Majedy's (hips, under the commands 
of Admiiah Watfoo and rocock, with the Company’s troops under the command of Colonel Clive, 
jnveded Chandernagore, the principal retilement of the French in Bengal, which, on the 23d March 
1757. they took, alter a few hours cannonading horn our (hips, and afterwards razed their town and 
fortifications level with the ground. 

{ See A Lettkr to the FnoPiUKTOiis of East India Stock, from Lord Clive. Page 4, 
printed for J. Now fe, 1764. 

I Sec Mr. Scrrfton*s charafler of ** Meer Jafficr,” in a Letter to the Proprietors of Eajl Indta 
Stock, from Mr, Henry Vanftttart. Page 44, &c. printed for J. Newbery, 1767.— And Mr. Sera/- 
ton's ReJJethons. Pageye, 

t SCRAF ton's RtFLIiCTIONi. Pagc 85 10 88. 

• ScRAF ton’s Refllctions; Page 93. 
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bobs of Bengal, at Miirfhcdabid. A treaty confirmed as ufual by the 
oaths of the contrafting parties, was alfo entered into between him and 
tlie Englifli Company, wmereby he not only confirmed all their former 
pofTclfions and privileges, and the treaty lately made with his predc- 
cefTor, but granted, alfo fcveral conliderablc new privileges and terri- 
tories, bcfidcs-^paying immenfc fums of ready money, both to tfic Com- 
pany and to individuals, as may be feen by the copies of the treaty and 
fubfequent agreements at large in our Appendix, N* III. to VIL pages 
5 to JO. 

In the mean time, the expelled Nabob Scrajah al Dowlah was difeo- 
Tcrcd on his flight at Ragemahl, feized, and fent down by Mcer Joffier^s 
brother to the city of MurfliedabSd, on the ^tb July 1757, where he 
was t privately murdered by order of our new Nabob. 

This was the firft Nazim, or Nabob created in Bengal by the Englifli,, 
who, after their recent and repeated fiiccefles againft the late Nabob, 
the French, and the t Dutch, had acquired fo great a reputation, and 
fpread fnch terror through the country, that there is no doubt they 
might with cafe have marched to Dchly. Revolutions were now be- 
come a trade, or at leaft a fund to fupply the exigencies of the Englifli 
Eaft India Company and their fubftitutes : Mecr Jafficr was foon judged 
to be incapable, anti not a proper perfon to hold the government that 

♦ It wjs on this revolution tliat Colonel, now Lord CUve was created or made an OnjraJi” ef th» 
r.npiu- ly Meet JaJ}irr^ who had juft betore received his Nabobftiip from thepoloncl’s hands. See 
h s L'jAj'iyip'i Letter t<r the Proprietors cf Eaft India Stocky page 35, printed for J. Nouifc, 1764, and 
Mr S^rjfion's Eipj'Uons, page 91, &c. 

For form’s fake, the farce of a Mogul's Firmaun, already menttooed in oar note page 38, was to be 
cNhibitcJ; and as there was in fjft no real Emperor to grant it, applicntioo was made at Dohly for 
the feai cf Allum Guccr, the prince who was taken oct of prtfon, fer op, and afterwards murdered 
byGaii al DeenKhawn, and whofc Firmauns to his fon AllyGohar, at another time. Colonel Clive 
was fo far fiom admitting, that he maiched to chaftifc the rebellious adlicjcnts of that piincc upon 
the o. jafion By virtue ot this title of Omrah, conferred on hijn by hiv own Nabob, Colonel Clive wa/ 
fuppofr.l fo inamiain 6000 hoife, for the fupport of which the faad Nabob ''made him a jagucerdar,” 
ifee Lord Clive’s Utter, page ^4) “ or Lord of the kodi” leded by the bcforc-mcnticncd treaty 
to tbeEn^lifb Ojnpnny, up^n which the well-known )cqily income, CitlltJ Jagueer, ol near 30,000!. 
ftcrhrg, w.'s acqniicd by the Colonel. 

t ScR AFT ov’:> Ri Fi.i c 1 IONS, page 94* 

I The Dutch of Bengal feeing the nfci which on all hands were m. dc of Moguls and Nabobs in this 
diftiafl(d ftjteof the counriy, fiom the fuperiority of European dlfcipUnc, foin*ed in their turn the 
dw'fjgn of tr)ing their fortune m the fame way. The projc«T was fent fiom the Dutch feitlement of 
Climliirah in Bengal, and ajiypted by the government of Baiavia. Acvoiding.to which, upon a well 
omcciicJ but badly cxecuicd plan, a formidable body of Euiopean and Malay troops, with fcvcii . 
lliips, wcie, towai'^s the end of the year 17$*), imported into Bcopnl, but wtrcdtfc.Ucd inr thVir'nt-’ 
tempts by a bi.oM y ‘vhicli will ever do lioiiuiii to the Englifli , upon which the Dutch wtic obliged 
to nccLvle wiih difgi.iu to vtiy diriilv.miap,eous articles ol accdtnmodafion with the Englifli .''nd their 
Nabo'\ ami to take ih.eii iioops back .ig.iln.’ '1 he paiiiculaib of this aflair may be fctn at Luge m the 
Englifli and Du'lIi lutinoiial', piiiuiJ 1762, foi J. Biothtiion in Coiiihill. 4 

I F ] 
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had been entrufted to him ; which, together with the low ftate ♦ of the 
Company's (iiianccs, and other objefls of the like political ncccfity^ 
made another revolution requifite before the expiration of three ycai*s 
and four months. 

Upon th*is foundation it wns determined to depofe Mecr Jafller ; and 
a treaty was accordingly entered into, in the name of God^ with Mcer 
Collitn Ally Khawn, who had married Mcer Jafficr's daughter. Mcer 
Jaffier was difplaced without any commotion or bloodllied, and Mcer 
Coflim, thougli diftinguiflied at firft with the title only of Naib or Deputy- 
Nabob, was railed to the Niz^iinut of Bengal, independent of his father- 
in-law, who was brought down to the Englifh fettlement at Calcutta, and 
had a monthly fiipend allowed him there for his fubliflence. 

The treaty entered into with this new Nabob was dated the 27th Sep- 
tember 1760, in which, betides other advantageous (lipuiations, Sim- 
nuds or patents were given, granting to the Englitii Eaft India Com- 
pany, to defray their expences and pay their troops, the lands of Burd- 
wsln, Midnipore and Chittigoiig, yielding a clear annual revenue of 
about ^00,000 1 . ilerling. And ie was particularly tiipulated, by the 
loth article of this treaty, that the Prince Ally Gohar, the Grand Mogul 
mentioned in our third chapter, ** fhould not be fuffered to get any 

footing in the country,” as may be feen by the copy of the treaty, 
N® VIII. and the Sunnuds, N® IX. in the annexed Appendix, pages 
IX and 13. 

The Nabob Mcer Cotiim foon convinedd the Englifh that they had 
been deceived in their opinion of him. He was found to aim at an in- 
dependency, which of courfe was efteemed by no means confiftent with 
the Company's intereft ; and in other refpefts he became fo troublc- 
fome, that before the expiration of three years from his elevation to the 
government, it was thought expedient to remove him : a meafurc which 
was not now in any refpedi lb eafy to execute as in the time of hh pre- 
dcceflbr. War therefore was formally declared on the 7th July 1763 t» 
and the Englifli refblved on the reinftatement of Mcer Jaffier, to which 
they were in fome degree inftigated by the hope of ftrengthening their 
party with the adherents to, or partizans of that Nab6b, who alfo 
took the field with them for that purpoie, a treaty being previoufly 
entered into which was to take effeft upon the defeating and expelling 
of his adverfary. 

• Sec VansittaSt's Narxativi, Vol, 1 
t Ibid. Vol. III. page 329. 

Mcer 
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iPQAiat’3 ti^oops |}cifig well ^ 9 M» -4«((>pljiq«dv«ul Acooutqed, 
fought wltit ii)trejv(|ttp; ai^ had^noc 1);$ fubor«u)aa(e coiqmaqders 
ppoved deficient jn .pcrf<uial icpurage^ qi* even had he hindcU'h^d the 
bratery to s^oim^te hh trooj^s properly by bis own prefence in jthe fiej^, 
it is more than pcojbable fbitt the Company would have hoep 

left, frotn that day, witJiout a Ungle foot .of ground in thofe province;. 
The fuccefsnf the -virgr.was for lpp\e /time fo unccrtaiu,-th«.Cco.airaty 
to, all former pradit;,e) the vxiiexi and .other youfg person; h; the civil 
fervice of tlie Oampany wnre aV accoutred, .dlfc^^ed an,d fopned into 
a military corps ; but by the bleifing of <jod the illur; pf the b^tle of 
Gareea, wherein it was long doubtful which fide woi^d prevail, dl;! 
at lad turn In fiivhur of the )Emiilh, after the campon bad laitcd 
about five moutlts.. 

Mcer Coirun Hed, .and was piprfupd-fiipm .place to pj^ce,. dUhe was 
at length totally driven out lof (his, dominions, andibreqd (o t,akerefu^ 
with the neighiMuring l^abob,' Sujah al JDowlah ; upon which Mecr 
Jaffier Ally Khaw.n ^ reinllatedin his government. 

By tlie freaty tvhich.w;s,|)reviouily altered into with Mea* Ja^r, on 
the loth July and dte.fiihreqiient agreement of the i.6tn ^ptem* 
her 1764, ’as in the ^pendix and XI. pages 15 and 17, die 
.acader -wUl-fee, that ,aU formes rights and privileges were fecure^ and 
-fome confid^hlo addition^ advanuges were obtained bythe£nglilh 
upon carry cevolvidpu. The Nabob, as may t\aturally be imagiimd, 
after rhefi: cr9m^Cti^;<,waa.as much dependent upon the Governor and 
Council of Calcutta as could polfihly be wilbed ; even an officer of the 
Company’s, as fiipulated for in the 7th article of the treaty, was from 
that time flationed with him, under the denomination of the Company’s 
llefident, on tlie view not only of being a Watch and check upon tb.e 
Nabob’s tranfaflions, but alfo to enforce the execution of any bufinefs 
the Governor and Council might think proper to refolye on. 

Mecr Jaffii^r did not continue long in his new ftadon, having died 
on the 5th February 1765 : and it was thereupon thought neceflary, 
by the Governor and Council at Calcutta, to make fiich new arrange- 
ments for the management of all bufinefs at Murihedab^d as mi^t 
ferve to render future Nabobs ftill more dependent, and conlcquently 
the Company more fecure; for the execution of which defign foifr 
gentlemen of the Council at Calcutta were appointed a deputation, 
who had dircAions not to fix the Nab6b in the Mufnud till he had 
agreed to their reqaifitiops. The perlbn fixed on for this nominal go- 
vernment was Najim al Dowlah, Mecr Jaffier’s eldcft fon ; « yolith then 
of about eighteen years of age. He was denied the liberty of a Ivifing 

[Fa] with 
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with thoic mlniftcrs of his father, whom he was defirous of confinuing 
in office, becaufe they were fufpeAecI of. having embezzled a great 
part of the revenues, and of not being favourable to the views of the 
Company ; nay the principal miniftcr was foon afterwards feized, by 
order of the Governor and Council, and fent prifoncr to Calcutta; 
when the Nabob found himfclf ncccflitated to appoint fuch other nii- 
niders and colleAors as the Englifli pointed out to him, fo that an in* 
rerregnum of feveral weeks * parted before the bufinefs was finally fet- 
tled ; during which period Najim al Dowlah faw himfclf adually re- 
duced to the akemative, of cither acceding to the arrangements pro- 
pofed, or of relinquifliing all thoughts of the Nab&bftiip. Thofe ar- 
rangements, with relpcft to the collcftion of the revenues, were in- 
deed judiciourty made ; and well calculated to prevent, in part, the 
very grofs embezzlements which had before been praftifed, to the 
amount of near a million and a half fterling per annum. The more 
that was faved to the Nab6b of the public money, the more remained, 
in faft, for the Company ; but however proper fuch appointments 
might be, yet being totally repugnant to the inclination of the Nab6b, 
they ferve to point out his entire dependence, which indeed nothing 
can. flicw in a clearer light than the treaty itfclf ; by which the Nabob 
was evidently deprived of his army, and the nomination of his minifiers 
and officers of government. It was dated the 25th February 1765 
(fee the Appendix, N"* XV. page 22) ; which every reader (hould at- 
tentiv^ely perufe, who wimes to form an adequate t judgment of fo ex- 
’traordinary and important a negociatlon. 

Soon 

^ NoCwUhUtoding much time paflM in altercation, the treaty, when executed, was antedated to 
the iph February 1765, being me very day on which the deputici arrived at Muiihedabdd. See 
y. Joknfion/% Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock, 1766, p. 17. 

f Upon ail thefe revolDtiooa large fvins of money were obtained by the perfons who condafled 
thcBi/rff/newnr ntvj’tnadt Nabib. la the mid/l of immenre fortunes, fuddcnly acquired by thefe means, 
Lord Clive's (fands the moA confpicuous ; who upon the making of Jaflier Ally Khawn, in 1757, 
^-obtained | jagucer of 30,000 1 . per annum, cxciuGve of other immenfe prefentt. Upon the msdcing 
•f Majim al Dowlah, on Meer Jaffier's death, in 1765, the gcntleiDeQ deputed from Calcutta, upon 
that bulinefs, likewile received connderable piefcots; which Lord Cilve and the Seleft Committee, 
who arrived at Calcocta fooD after, gratij difapprovd of, and let on foot a very fevere enquiry into 
the condnfl of the depuucs oo that occkfioo. In a Letter to the Proprietors of EaA India Stock, 
printed In the year 1766, p. 53, Mr. Jdtn Johiiftone, who was chief of the depvitation, its vindica- 
tion of his own coodufl, thos recriminates on his Lordihip, who was the leader of thofe enquiries: 
** Did the Nabdb Jafiier Ally Khawn intend to give no more to Lieutenant Colonel Clive than barely 
** the fum of 280,000 rupees, as his equal (haic with Governor Drake, of the prefent'of 23 lacks 
** to the Secret Committee, and 3 lacks, as his pioportion of one-eighth ns commander in chief, of 
** the donation of 25 Uckt given to the army i The additional prefeni he received at the (mne time, 
** over and above thofe two other (bares, was reckoned at 25 lacks, above 300,000 jpoundi ficrljag ; 
** and U is well known to be the genet al and efiabitibed pia^icc among the people of that country to 
** make fuch diAinftioos,*' 

In 
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Soon after the execution of this treaty^ as we have mentioned in our 
foregoing chapter $, arrived the Right Honourable Lord Clive, with 
fomc of the gentlemen appointed by the Court of Direftors, to form a 
Scleft Committee, invefted with unlimited powers (as tlicy cliofe to in- 
terpret them) for managing the affairs of the Company. And though 
at this time the coimtry was in perfeft tranquilfity, every enemy of the 
Company’s a^ually fubdued, and fuch agreements as were thought 
requUltc for the ^mpany’s intereft fettled likewife with the Prince 
Shah Allum and the Rijah Bulwant Kng, yet theie gentlemen relblved 
to undo all that had been done ; and, as we have before obierved, to 
new model the affairs of the Company : and, in order to effcA the in- 
tended alterations, it was determined among them to proceed, as if no 
treaties had been fottled, or peace had not exifted in Bengal, with 
fuppofing the Prince, Shah Allum, then really in poffeffion of the Impe- 
rial crown of Hindoftin, and the expelled Nabdb, Sujah a) Dowlah, 
aftually ♦ Vizier of the empire, and Anally, to inveft themfolvea, as 
Plenipotentiaries, with full and ample powers, on behalf of the NabSb, 
Najim al Dowlah^ to do what they pleafed. 

Tlie Emperor Shah Allum and the expelled Nabob Sujah al Dowlab, 
to wliom the objefts in view were of no left importance chan the for- 
mer’s being confirmed king of the world, and the latter’s being reftored 
to his loft dominions, readily agreed to every thing that was propofod by 
our Plenipotentiaries ; and new agreements were alfo made and entered 
into, by which our Nabob, Najim al Dowlah, very meekly lays down his 
Nabobfliip, which the Englifh take up, under the title of Dewannee^ 
and be agrees to accept of the annual fum of ficca rupees, fifty-three 
lacks and eighty-fix thoufand (or about 673,266 L fterling) for the 


In a Letfcr to the Propriecon of Eaft Indli Stock, from Lord Clire, piinted for J. Noorit, 
p- i 7 i his Lordftup bad before apologized for his rccciviog of thofe prefents, upon his maUng the 
Nabob Jaffier Ally Khawn, io the fo]b\viDg woids: 

The Nabob, agreeable to the known and ufual cuilom of Eaflcm Princfs, mada praTems^' both 
** to thofe of his own court, and to foch of the EngUlh, who by their rank and abilities had bora 
“ inflrumcntal in the happy hiccefl of fo hazardous ao^nterprize, fuitable to the rank and ^nitp 
ofa Great Prikce. Iwas oneamongft the many who bencBted by his faronr. I neseribught 
*' to conceal it, but declared publicly, in my letters to the Secret Committee of the India Direflors, 
*' that the Nabob’s genaofity bad made my fortune and that the Company’s welfare was now 
** my only motive ror (laying in India. What injuAicc was this to the Company f THty couUt 
“ no more thtn what was flipalated in the treaty. Or what iojunffioo was 1 under to refafe 
*' a prefent fiom him, who had the power to make me one, ai the reward of bonourahU fervicegf 
1 know of none.” 

^ Lord Clive arrived at Calcutta the 3d May lyde. 

• Sec ike Preambfe to the TjtEiTH with Sujah at x6ih Aoguft 1765, ia the Apfxwdix, 

N»XV11. p. 27. K 

Cipport 
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liipport of his government* He alfo agrees to give the Empef.er. 26 
lacks or $25,000 1. per annum, for giving the Dc^annee, or reveoul^s 
of his Nabobfhip to the EnglUli ; who, in condderation of his Majofty’s 
granting them this Dewannee, alfo engage to become fecui ttics for the 
Nabob Najim al Dowlah’s regularly paying diat fum to the Empeton 
The aUIiirdity of thefe mock negociations will bell appear by a reference 
to tlic trejiics themfelvcs ; for which pnrjx)fe, as well as for more clear- 
ly (liewing the enilrc fubjccKolf of thefe Indian Princes, we mull crave 
tlw vender’s patience to turn to the Appendix, N*’ XVII. to XXIIL 
pages 27 to 37. 

With refpeft to the relation which tlie Englilli Eaft India Company at 
prefent bears to the Nabobs of Bengal, we canm.t explain it^in a bettor 
manner than Lord Clive has already done to tlic Direftors of that Com- 
pany, upon the fubjeft of this Nabob Najim nl Dowlah, of whom we 
have bccu juft fpeaking. His Lordlliip’s u ords arc thtfe. 

t “ Confidering the cxcefles we ha\c of late years inanifcftcd in our 
condu^, the Princes of Hindoflin will not leadil)' magim us capable 
of moderation, nor c^n wc cxpccl they will ever be attached to us by 
any other motive than fear* Meer Jaflier CoHim Ally, the prefent 
Nabob, and even Mahomed Ally, the Nabob of Arcot (the beft Muf- 
fclman I ever knew) have afforded inftanccs fufficient of their inclina- 
tions to throw off the Englifti (uperiority. No opportunity will ever 
“ be ncglcfted that fccras to favour an attempt to extirpate us, rhougli 
** the confcqucnces, while wc keep our army complete, nmft in the end 
** be more fatal to themfclves. This impaiiencc unJer the fubjedlion, 
as I may call it, to Europeans is natural ; but fo great is the iiilatu- 
ation of the natives of this country, that they look no farther than the 
prefent moment, and will put their all to the hazard of a finglc battle. 
** Even our young Nabob, who is the iffuc of a proftitute, who has little 
abilities, and Icfs education to fupply the want of them; mean,, 
weak, and ignorant as this man is, he would, if left to hhufelf and 
a few of his artful flatterers, purfuc the very paths of hlsprcdeceflbrs. 
It is impoffible therefore to truft him with power and be fafe. If 
** you mean to maintain your prefent pofleflions and advantages, the 
lotnmand of the arm) and receipt of the revenues mujl be kept in your 
** o'iUtt hands ; every wifli he may exprefs to obtain citlier, be alfured, 
is an indicatioiv of his defire to reduce you to your original fate of 

f Part of the 1 5th p^iagraph of a Letter, dated Calcutta, the 3etb September 1765. Authen* 
5ric Papeks, p. 

r de- 
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« dependenq, to -which you can never now return -without ceasing to 

“ EXIST.” 

Tills our young Nabob Najim al Dowlah, by the agreement • made 
between him and the Company in July 1765, was to have a fettled 
mconie, out of the revenues of the Bengal provinces, of confidcrahly 
more than fifty-three lacks of ficca rupees per annum. Within two or 
three months afterwards, in confequcnce of the penetrating infpe£lions 
that had been made by Lord Clive and Mr. Sykes, k was reduced 
to lels than forty-two lacks f: but he died fuddenly on the 8th May 
1766, within fifteen months after his exaltation to the Mufnud. 

The allowance to his brother and fuccefibr Meer Kaneyah, alias Seyf 
al Dowlah, a youth of about fifteen years old, was reduced to thirty-fix 
lacks, which however he did not long enjoy, having, on the toth of 
March 1770, alfo died fuddenly. 

His youngefi brother Mobslreck al Dowlah, a youth of about thirteen 
years of age, was the next Nabob. His allowance upon his acceflion to 
this nominal Government was fettled by the Company’s Servants -in 
Bengal, at thirty-two lacks a year ; but it was lelTened, in the fame year 
1770, to fixteen lacks by the Court of Direftors ; who at the fame time 
alfo reduced the income of the minifter Mahomed Heza Khawn, from 
nine to five lacks per annum. 

Our prefent Nabob MoMreck al Dowlah, though a child, has already 
been furniflied with a feraglio, which will fcarce contribute to promote 
a long life : but when, or how Mob^reck may die we pretend not to 
forefee. However, as he is the only remaining fon of Meer Jaffi^r, and 
confidering the late fatality among Nab6bs, it is reafbnablc to imagine 
die race of them in Bengal is very nearly at an end. It is probable 
our prefent young Nabob may prove the laft of his family, and he may 
likewife wind up the bottom of this office, with refped to the human 
race. Whenever he dies, in any way, perhaps one of the ftate- 
clephants may be thought no improper fuccefibr, that being an animal 
of great fhew, very long lived, equally t traSaHe, and not fo expen- 
five to maintain as the pageant parts of the human race. 

• SeeAfPEHDix, N'XXIII. p. 37. 

t See LotD Clive’s Letter to the Court or Directors. Adtrehtic Papers coe- 
ceniog Iroia Apiairs, pigei;. Aod Strep’s Letter ' to the Select Committer it 
CiLCOTTi. A^ptntbx, N* XXXIX. p. 139, fc. 

} See Sykes’s Letter to the Select Committee, Apptndix , pige 138. 
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CHAP. VI. 

REMARKS ON the eoregoinc CHAPTERS. 

M any inteUlgenc gentlemen In England, who are unacquainted 
with the affairs of India, when they hear the Grand Mogul or the 
Nabob of Bengal mentioned, imagine them to be independent Princes, 
polleired of territories in their own right, and either ruling their Tub- 
jefts by their own will, or by the cftabliflicd laws of India. 7 ‘hc fore- 
going chapters, we hope, will let thofe matters in a true light, and 
convince tlie impartial reader, that nothing can be more diflant from 
truth at prefent chan the idea of fuch independency. The Nabobs of 
Bengal are no other than the tools of the EngUfli Eafl India Company 
and their Reprefentatives in Afia, through whom not only the natives, 
but even EngliHimen, in thofe remote parts, arc expofed to every f*pc- 
cics of oppreffion 5 for fo gi^ievous is the prefent fituation of Bi itifli liib- 
jc^ls in thofe countries, that it is in now eafily in the power of the 
Governor of Bengal, whenever he plcafcs, to deprive any one of fo much 
of his property as lies within theNabob^^ dominions, or even of his life, 
fhould he trulf himlelf there, without its being pofliblc for juflice to be 
procured againfl fiicb offenders by any laws now in bring there, or even 
here, according to the prelent (late of things and conflicution of the 
Company. Every fubfequent chapter will ferve more to convince the 
reader of the truth of thefe aOertions. 

The only land which the Engliili Eaft India Company ever legally 
l»eld by a regular grant from a real Mogul, was what the Envpcior 
Furrukhfecr granted them in the year 1 71 7, which was not quire fif- 
teen acres, wherever they eflabliflied their fa^orics, as will be flic w 11 
in the following chapter. And from all the concurrent reftimonics |n*o- 
duced in our fourcli and fifth chapters concerning the Dcwaiincc and 
the Nabob, to which teflimonies even the Right Honourable Lord Clive 
bimfclf has contributed, it appears clearly, that, according to the iup.- 
tutio/is of ti e cmpiie, the Nabob, Nazim, or Subahdar of Bengal, 01 in- 
deed of any odier part of Hindoftin, had no power over the revtiiuc?, 
he being liable to l>c called upon for the w hole amount of them, after 
being paid the nccclfary cxpcnccs of the Ni^Xmut. 

The Nabob therefore could have no riglit to clifpofc of tiic revenurs-, 
much Iris to beflow the rank of nobility by creating Oiniahs of the 
2 empire ; 
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empire ; to alienate lands, or grant away to another perfoit, by a for- 
mal and public ad, any part of a jagucer which he might him&IfHav,e 
held only conditionally, in appearance, from the Emperor, as a Ja- 
gueerdir ; wliicli being all imperial arts, could only be done by an Em- 
peror eftablWhcd on the throne of Dchly, and fuch an one there lias 
not been for many years paft ; conrc.]ucntIy all the tenures of fuch ter- 
ritories and revenues as have been taken by the Englifli Company, be- 
yond what were granted them In 1717 by Furrukhlccr, arc not legally 
valid, according to the conftitution of the Mogul. empire, but pofleflions 
acquired and held cither by \iolcnce or ufurpation. 

To liippofe the cxillcnce of the old eftabliflied laws and adual form 
of government of the Mogul empire, and to argue therefrom, is Iiighly 
ahliird in fpeaking of the prefent date of affairs, when no fuch laws or 
empire cxifl. In all the publications therefore which have lately been 
made of thofc matters, we meet with numberlefs abfurdities and con- 
tradidions ; the parties thenifelvcs having made the conftitution of the 
Mogul empire ap|Tcar juft what they pleafed, by«prefenting things in 
llich lights as beft (erved to promote their own temporary intxrefts. 

Thus in the memorial from the Court of Diredors of the Englilli 
Company to the King’s Moft Excellent Majefty, on the fubjed of com- 
l)laints from the Dutch Eaft India Company, dated the 3d February 
1762, the Diredors by very ingenious arguments endeavour to con- 
vince their Sovereign, that the Nabob of Bengal was de faUo whatever 
he might be dejurc, a * fovereign prince, and the Mogul nobody; bc- 
caufe at that time it was requifite for their purpofe that Jafficr Ally 
Khawn, our Company's firft Nabob, fliould appear independent. The 
Right Honourable Lord Clive at that time fuppoited the fame dodrine, 
becaufc, in gratitude for his having fccured to that officer the Nab6b- 
Ihip of Bengal, the Nahdb had made his Lordfliip an Omrah, and by 
appointing him a jaguecr, inade him a Jagueerdar, or Lord of the 
Company’s lands, ** n/ho were theteb) freed font all dependence, except 

on his Lordjhip f.” But when it becomes neceffary to affiime the 
Dewannee, as we have Juft fceii, then our Nabob is nobody; and 
Shah Alimn iffues his Royal Firmauns with all Imperial authority. 

The fad is, that none of thefe revolutions or pretended grants can be 
fupported upon principles of Jufticc. In' all the tranfadions we have 
taken notice of, there was no right but that of the longeft I’word, nor 
any law, except the will of the conquerors ; who could, upon all fitch 


* See A bLjf Ncr, fiic. piintcil fur J. Bioihcrton, in Cornhill, 1762, page 22. 

Clive’s Letter to the Prcfrietors, pnoted for J. Nourfc, 1764, 


pages 34 
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occaHons, have taken for thcmfclvcs, or given to the Company what 
they pleafed, having no check but their own confciences^ or ieldoni any 
rule but that of convenience. 

The Black Nabobs had the fame rcafon for appearing to hold their 
Nabobftiips by virtue of Imperial Sdnnuds, as the Eiiglifli Company had 
for pretending to hold their firft lands by grants from the Nabob, and 
their fubfequent Dewannee from the Moguls though they (houki be ne- 
ceifitatcd ^r each purpolc refpeftivcly to create their own Nabobs or 
Emperors ; viz. the having fomething oftenfible to fcrcen their iifurpa- 
tion, in cafe their pretended right ihould be difputed by any other 
power; but as the fword alone would decide the point in India, this 
cloak feems to have been chiefly calculated for fcrvicc in our northern 
climates. 

Perhaps Lord Clive had this idea principally in view, as a farther fe- 
curity for his jagueer, when on his laft trip to Bengal he changed the 
Hate of the Company’s affairs lb fpeedily, by altering all the treaties 
then fublifting, exalting the Prince Ally Gohar, and introducing the 
Company as deriving every thing immediately from this our new- 
created Emperor, by the manoeuvre of the Dewannee. In tlie then 
ftate of the Company’s affairs, it was poffible that the litigation refpeft- 
ing his jagueer might be revived, or that even government might inter- 
fere therein ; and his Lordfliip well knew that he could fcarce have 
continued in the enjoyment of it, if the Company had been averfc to 
his fo doing ; much lefs could he ever have obtained fatisfafiion from 
the taws or courts of ttindojlin^ to which, in the ppinions of the abled 
lawyers here, the point muff at laft have been referred for decifion. 
Every ftep, therefore, tending farther to eftablifti the authority of this 
unfortunate Prince, as Emperor, and to make the Company appear to 
hold all they poflbflcd under that authority which was alfo made to 
conffrin his Lordfliip’s Jagueer, was adding weight to his own claim ; 
and the additional allowance of twenty-fix lacks per annum, which his 
LorcUhip provided for this our Emperor, ^was binding him by intereft 
to his Lordfliip’s fide. 

It is fcarce poifiblc otherwife to account for this extraordinary and 
bold ftep of his Lordfliip, in alTuming the Dewannee; which, as wc 
have (hewn in our 4th chapter, had been fo pofitivcly rejeded by the 
Company in March 1763 ; for it was a ftep that was^ highly incom- 
patible with the Company’s engagements then fubfifting with the Na- 
bob, and injurious to that family from whom both the Company and 
his Lordfliip liacl derived the greateft benefits, nay, and which could 
not (ail of laying open and expolingthc alfairs ofthc Company to thofe 

national 
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national inquiries which followed ; while In faA they had not in Ben- 
gal the appearance of receiving immediately any real advantage from 
the change. Tliat the reader may perceive more clearly the truth of 
this latt aflertiomi we will lay before him a fliort view of the advantages 
gained by the Company upon the treaties fiibfiftlng when Lord CfiVe 
and his Committee arrived in Calcutta, compared with thofe made by 
them upon their aflliming of the Dewannee* 

In order to form a right judgment of this comporiloti, the reader 
muft be firft informed of the true value of tho zemindii^ of the late 
Rijah Buhvant Sing. At the capital city of Banims, the judicious Go- 
vernor Vaiifittart and his Council had, towards jhc end of the year 
1764, cftabUflicd a fadlory confiftiiig of a Chief and Council, fir' the 
eollci^ion of the reveiuies of that zemindSLry, wliicli was likewife tiiore 
advantageoufly fltuated for extending and inercaiing the (ales afbtuad- 
cloch and other ilaple aiticlcs imported by the Company, than any other 
faftory they poflefled. His Lordfliip and the Secret Committee (who 
appeared on this as well as on many other occalions, to have brought 
from England all knowlege of the (late India was in on their arrivaU 
upon relinquifliing this zemindiry, rclblvcd alfo to withdraw the fkc* 
tory ; and without duly conliilting the fervants of the Company em- 
ployed in that department, were pleafed to fix the revenues 6f the 
country for the laft year they refolved the Company (houM hold end- 
ing the 27th November 1765, at twenty lacks of rupees* But it is well 
known that the Rijah, who died about two years ago, collccfled near 
four times that fum. His brother, the late Sirnaam Sing, was aAually 
on the point of making propofals to the Company for giving them forty- 
five lacks per annum for that zcmindlry, about the time in which this 
country was given up by his Lordfiiip. In a very lliort time the Com- 
pany therefore might with the greateft propriety, after making every 
equitable allowance to the Zemindar, have collected fifty lacks, and 
upon his demife, by keeping the lands in their own hands, upon the 
footing of the Calcutta Pergunnahs, there is not the leafl: doubt to be 
entertained of their having ibon yielded eighty lacks, or one million 
fterling per annum. 
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Upon the treaties fubfiiling in Governor Spencer’s time, Fe- 
bi-uary 1765 (See the Appendix, N” XIV. and XV. pages at, 
22, &c.) 

Sicca Rupees. Pounds Sterling.. 

The acccflTion of five lacks of Sicca rupees 
per month in confideration of the Com- 
pany’s military cxpenccs, is, per annum ^^000,000 
The revenues of Burdwin, Midnipore, and 
Chittigong, (exclufive of Calcutta and 
the 24 Pergunnahs) agreeably to an efti- 
matc of Lord Clive’s - - - 5,000,000 

The revenues of Ghaziporc, Ban^ras, &c. 
difirifts of the zemindiry of Bulwant 
Sing, which for the rcafons before given 
may with great moderation be eftimated 
at • - - • • - 4,500,000 


15,500,000 

Or, at as. 6d. each ------ ^>943>750 

Upon Lord Clive’s Treaties in Auguft 1765, (fee 
the Appendix, XVIL XVIIL XXII. and XXIIL 
pages 27, 29, 36 and 37.) 

Sicca Rupees. 

Ills Lordfliip hiinfelf^ eftiniatcd, that the 
whole revenues of the Company’s pro- 
vinces in Bengal, Bahir and Orifla, (ex- 
clufive of Calcutta and the 24 Pergun- 
nahs) would amount to - - 25)00o,ooo 

From which mud be deducted. 

The annual ftipend provided by 
his Lordlhip for the Empuor 
Shah Allum - - 2,600,000 

The annual allowance to the 
Nabob of Bengal, whicli, 
though afterwards reduced, 
was firft fixed at - 5> 386,1 31 

7»'^86,r3i 


Or, at2S. 6d- each 2,126,733 


^ Sec Aothintic Papers, page 
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The difference in favour of Lord Clive’s treaties, according to this 
ettimate, which comprehends every article of a permanent nature, is 
only one hundred and eighty-two‘thoufahd, nine hundred and eighty- 
three pounds ftcrling per aniiimi, even admitting that, agreeafjy to his 
Lordfliip’s elHmate, 250 lacks had been adlually collefted ; which we 
believe, from a variety of caulcs, has not been the cafe in any one year 
from his Lordfliip’s eftablirtinient to this day. It is true, that the Na- 
bob, Sujali al Dowlah, upon his being refiored to his country, paid 
the Company fifty lacks of rupees, agreeably to the 6th article of the 
treaty, as an indemnification for their charges in the war. But this 
being only a temporary advantage, againft wliich inuft be alfo placed 
the extraordinary charge of that campaign, it cannot with propriety be 
included in our cflimatc among the articles ‘of a permanent annual re- 
venue. 

If then \ye place againft tlic before-mentioned 1821,9831. the 400,000 1 . 
now paid annually to government, and the additional improvements 
which might have been moft rcafonably expefted from Buhvant Sing’s 
Zemind\ry, it muft be allowed that His Lordfliip’s alterations, upon 
afliiiiiiag tlic Dewannec, have been no way for the intcreft of the Com- 
pany, even withoiu* bringing to account the amazing incrcafe in the 
charges of the civil and military cftabliflimcnts, which has been another 
ill conleqiience, to the almoft entirp abforption of the revenues. 

Even the Court of Eaft India Directors feem to have been foon feii- 
fiblc of ihh greatly increafing charge, by their letter to tlie Sclcft Com- 
mittee at Bengal, dated the i6th March 1768 ; wherein, after eftimat- 
ing what the various articles of incrcafe in their military .and other 
charges would amount to, exclufivc of wliat might be paid to the 
IMarahtalis, if their treaty with that nation fiioiild come to a conchi- 
lion, they thus proceed, in the 140th paragraplu “ When thcl*c cal- 
“ eolations arc made, yon will find wc already approach the utmojl 
“ lipiifj of 'lubnt cxpeiicc ain b: affouied fom the fcvc/mcj : and fliuiild 
‘‘^thcre be occafion for any military operations, it will be found wc 
“ have not altered pur* fituation much to our advanlagc ; but have 
“ only exebanp^ed a certain ptoft in commocc for a pri : c\rious one in 
“ REYtNi r..’.’ 
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CHAP. VII. 

On the MOGUL'S FIRMAUNS, the Passports called DUS- 
TUCKS, and the early POSSESSIONS of the ENGLISH 
in BENGAL. 

T he Portiigiieze, who after the firft difcoverics of Vafeo dc Gamaf 
in I497i pofliefled the greateft power and trade in India for 
hear a century uninterrupted by any European rival, had fcttle- 
nicnts cftabliflied at Surit and Guzerat, or Amadavat, on the coafts 
of Coromandel and Malabar, and in Bengal, long before any Englilh 
trading veflels vifited India. They were fo early, as about the year 
f534, in league with the King of Bengal, then independent of the 
court of Dehly, whom they alfifted with a large force from Goa againft 
the Patan, Slierc Khawn. Their principal lettlcments in Bengal at 
firfl: were Porto Grande, which we now call Chittigong, and near 
Hoogly, Porto Pequeno, where, or thereabouts, they Bill preferve tlicir 
prefent fcttlemcnt of Bandcll : which fettlcment at Hoogly was after- 
wards confirmed to them by the Emperor Shah Selcem, or Jehan Guecr, 
the grandfather of the famous Aurengzebe, on condition of their pro- 
tcAing the Bay and Coaft of Bengal againft the incurfions of the Mugg 
pirates, which were at that time very frequent, 

Qiiecii Elizabeth was the firft of Britifli Sovereigns who interefted 
thcmfelvcs in the voyages of the Englifli round the Cape, to the Eaft ; 
having, for the purpofe of eftablifliing a trade in India and China, fent 
her royal letters, by the adventurers of thofc times, to fevcral of the 
Emperors and Princes of thofc countries ; particularly in the year 1 583, 
by two merchants, named John Ncwbeiy and Ralph Fitch ; and in 
the year 1596, by two others, named Richard Allot and Thomas 
Bromfield. 

Her MajeftyV letter dated in February 1583, fent by Mr. John New- 
bery to the Great Mogul, or Emperor Akbiir, was as follows. 

** Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, &c. To the moft Invincible and 
“ moft Mightie Prince, Lord Zelabdim Echebar, King of Cambaya, 
** Invincible Emperor, &c. 

** The great affeftion which our fubjefts have to vifit the moft dlftant 
“ places ot the world, not without good will and intention to in 
•• troduce the trade of merchandize of al nations whatfoever they can, 
by which mcancs the mutual and friendly trafiquc of merchandize 
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** on both Gdcs may come, is the caufe that the bearer of this letter, 
•* John Newbery, jointly with thofe that be in his company, with a 
** curteous and honed boldnefTe, do repaire to the borders and coutf- 
treys of your empire, wee doubt not but that your Imperial Msyedie, 
through your royal grace, will favourably and friendly accept him, 
** And that ye would do it the rather for our fake, to make us greatly 
beholding to your Majcdie ; wee (hould more earnedly, and with 
more words require it, if wee did think it needful. But by the 
‘‘ Angular report that is of your Imperial MajefUe’s humanitic in thefe 
uttermod parts of the world, wee arc greatly cafcd of that burden, 
“ and therefoi'c wee ufc the fewer and Icfle words : oncly we requeft 
that becaufe they 'are our fubjefts, they may be honcdly intreated 
and received. And that in refpeft of ^hc hard journey which they 
have undertaken to places fo far didant, it would pleafe your Ma- 
“ jedie, with fome Hbcrtie and fecurity of votage to gratifie it, with 
‘‘ fuch privileges as to you fliall frem good : which curtijfle, if yonr 
“ Imperial Majcdie dial to onr fubjefts at our requeds performe, wee, 
according to our royal honour, will recompence the fame with as 
** many deferts as we can. And herewith wee bid your Imperial Ma* 
jedie to farcwel 

Mr. Ralph Fitch, who writes the narrative recorded in Hackluyt, 
mentions their having daid at the court of the Emperor Akbur, whith 
was. then held at Fcttehporc, untU the 28th September 1585; but takes, 
no notice of any privileges then obtained. 

The fird Englifliman, as may be gathered from Purchases coIleAion,, 
who obtained privileges from the Grand Mogul in favour of this na* 
tion, was a John Mildenhall f. He fet out from London in the year 
1599, upon a voyage up the Streights ; after which he proceeded over 
land from Aleppo, through Pcrfia, to the fllogul’s court at Agra, (but was a. 
confidcrablc time on his journey, thcrcafons for which delay he gives no 
account of,) where he arrived in 1603. He was, as well as his letters, 
very gracioufly received by the Emperor, to whoni^he prefented a 
Nuzzer of twenty-nine fine horfes, and Ibnie jewellery , but met with 
great oppofition from the intrigues of the jefuits, particularly the Ita- 
lians, of whofc enmity he complains much ; and could do nothing for 
want of the language of the country. He therefore applied hard, and 
made liimfclf fufficicntly mader of the Perfian tongue, whereby he* 

• Set RicHiiRD Hackx uyt’s Cc 5 llection, the id volume, page 345. Printed, Loxxdoo, 159^ 
t See PuRCMAsYj^iLciLiur, lA Part oi hu 2d Book, page 114, aimo 1625. 
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ilmiitl means to ingratiate himfelf with the Mogul, and at laft obtafnccl 
jirmauiis much to liU' fatWaftion, and which were faid to tend greatly 
to the profit and honour of this nation ; but we are not furnilhcd with 
the copies of ihofe firmauns. 

During Mr. l\lildcnhairs peregrination, that Is, on tlic 301I1 Deccni- 
her in the year 1600, Queen Elizabeth had^rantctl her (idi letters pa- 
tent 10 certain adventurers, for fifteen years, for the dilcovery of the 
trade to ihc Kail, by the name of The Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading into the Eaft Indies; which moft probably 
prevented Mr. Mildcnhall’s firmauns from appearing. 

]Mr. Thomas Bell who went out to India with the dirccflion of two 
(flips in 1 61 1, carried letters like wife from King James, and prefents to 
the Great* Mogul, Shah Seleem (afterwards tailed Noor al Deen Jehan- 
giieer) then at Agra. On the 21ft Gdlober 1612, he fettled articles of 
trade with the Mogul Governor of Amadai at and Surit, of which he 
aftcrw'arcis received a confirmation from the Mogul, in a firmaiiii, dated 
at Agra the 25tli January 1613 ; whereby,* among other things, it w as 
iUpulated, “ That there flioiikl be a perpetual peace and free coni- 
merce between the Mogul’s fubjefts and the Englifli in all parts of 
‘‘ his dominions ; that all Englifli goods flioiilcl pay cuftoni after the 
“ rate of three and a half per cent, upon tlie value or price they were 
wortli when put into the cuflom-houfe, and that it (lioiild be lawful 
for the King of isngland to keep anul continue an ambaflador at 
the court of the Glcat Mogul, during the time of the faid peace and 
“ commerce; thereto compound ami end all fuch great and weighty 
“ queftions as might* any way tend to a breach -of the fiiitl peace.” 

Ill the year 1614, Sir Thomas Roe t, Knight, was appointed, and 
ft\U by his Majefty, King James the Firfl, as ambaflador, with prelcnts 
and a letter to the Grand Mogul, Shah Seleem, or Jehangnevr, of wliich 
letter the following is a^opy. 

“ James, by the Grace of Almighty God, tlic Creator of heaven and 
earth, King'of Great Britain, &c. &c. 

To the High and Mighty Monarch, the Great Mogul, King of the 
oriental Indies, of Candalur, Caflimeer, Khoralfaan, &c. Greeting. 

We having notice of your great favor towards us and our fiibjecMs, 
by your great lirniaun to all your captains of rivers, and officers of 
your cufloius, lor the entertainment of our loving ilibjccis, the Eiig- 
lilh nation, with all kind refpccl, at what tipic foever tb.ey lliidl 

• See ruRCHis’s PiLCRiMi, Uook n. page 456, &c, 
t Ibid, page 535, &c. ^ 
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arrive at any of the portt wkWn yout domlniotw, afid thht they may 
have quiet trade and commerce, ^vitlidut ^ny ktn'i-of filiitfraheC or 
molcftation, as by the aniOes coneluded hf SWdk Buffee, ‘Go- 
vernor of the^Ou^erats, in your ntme, wiHi onr lOfVtftg fuhjeA’Oap- 
tain Thomas Beft, appeareth : havi'ng'iftioiigHt R meet to fend’'iftito 
you oor aaitKdTaddr which may more fully, and at. large, handle ancl 
treat of fuch matters afe are fit to be confidered of, concerning that 
good and friendly correfpttndehce \vMdi is (b lately begun between 
us; and which will without dottbt rcdr^iind to the honour and uti- 
lity of both nations, ^n which Confideratidn, and fbr tlie fbrth^in^ 
of fuch laudable commerce, we have made clibice of Sir Tliomas 
Roc, Knight, one ol‘ the principal gentlemen of our court, to whom 
wc have given commiffioh under our great feal of England, together 
with directions and inftruftions, further to treat of ftich matters as 
may be for the continuance and iijcrcafc of the utility and profit 
of each other's AibjcAs': to ^otn ^Vc prty yOU to. give fayor and 
credit ill whatfoever he (ha|l radve and prbpdUiid tdWards the jefta*- 
blilhing and enlarging of the fattit. And for confirmation of our 
good iiiclinatSom 4nd wifH-withirtg totyards ybo, we pray you to ac- 
cept in good part the preferit whWi oUt fald aittbarfador wijr driver 
unto you : ami (b do comnltnit. you to the iherdful prdtcffiofi of Al- 
mighty God." 


Sir Thormat Roe had his firft audietlce at court, tllcii kept at Azmeer^ 
on the loth January l6x6; He wa$ very gracioufly received, and Ae 
anfwcr which die tmperor Jehangtieer wrote to'King James's letter, as 
delivered to Sir Thomas, was as follows. 


After the ufual preamble and compliments. “ Your letter, wfuob 
you fent me in the behalf of your merchants, I have received, whcrc- 
“ by T reft fatisfied in your tender love towards me j and defire you 
not to take it ill, for not having writ unto you heretofore ; for tliis my 
prefeiit letter 1 fend to renew our loves, and herewith do certify you 
•* that I have fent forth ray firmauns through all my countries to this 
** effetl, that if any Englifli fliips or merchants fliall ai rive in any of 
my ports, my people fliall permit and fuffer them to do what they 
will freely in their merchandizing caufes, aiding and alfifting them 
“ in all occafions of injuries that fliall be oficred them, and that the 
“ Icalbcaufe of difcouitcfy be not done unto them, as alfo that they be 
“ as free and frcct than my own people. And as now and formerly I 
“ liaVe received from you divers tokens of yoiu* love, (b I defire your 
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•' mlndfulnefs of me by feme novcltys from your country, as an argu- 
“ ment of frieiidCbip between us : for fuch is the cuftoin of Princes here. 

As for yout merchants, I have given exprefs order through all mj 
•• country to fuffer them to fell, buy, tranfport, and cany away at 
•' their pleafurcs, without the let or hindrance of. any perfon whatfo- 
“ ever, all fuch goods and merchandize, or other things, as they fliaH 
“ delire to buy : and let this my letter as fully fatisfy you in the defired 
“ peace and love, as if my own fon had been the meflenger to ratify 
“ the fame. And if any in my country, not fearing God, nor obey- 
“ ing their King, or ^ny other, void of religion, flioold endeavour, 
“ or be an inftrument to break this league of friendfliip, I would fend 
“ my fon, Sultan Khourm, a foldicr approved in the wars, to cut him 
<' off that no obflaclc may hinder the continuance and eucrealing of 
“ our affcilions.” 

Such was the nature of the firmauns and the encouragement at firft 
granted to the Englifli, at the fpecial requell of the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land, in favour of the whole nation. By permiflion of the Mogul go- 
vernment, the Englifli Company fettled their flrft faflory in Bengal, at 
Hoogly, where the Dutch had fettled about the year 1625 ; and the 
Enghfli fadors at Bengal were dependent upon the Company’s (ettle- 
ment at Chinipat 4 m, or Madrafs. Hoogly, which is now in ruins, 
was at this time a port of coniiderablc trade ; to which all foreigners 
in general reforted, as to the grand emporium for the purchafe and 
(ale of all commodities in Bengal ; but no Europeans were then per- 
mitted to raife fortifications in Bengal, being jufily kept totally, de- 
pendent upon that government, where they had procured themfclves 
admittance for the avowed pUrpofe of trade only. 

As the trade increafed from the indulgences granted to foreign iet- 
tlers, they were naturally obJe<Jls of jealoufy to the natives ; fo that 
caufes of difputes frequently arofc in many parts of the empire wherein 
the Europeans had eftabliflied their faftories. The Englillimau fre- 
quently met widi rebuffs that he could not reconcile to his notions of 
liberty, and the Mogul governors were asfrequently difappointed in their 
cxpeAations of Afiatic fervile obedience from Englilhmen ; fo that ir- 
regularity and difbrder were as often committed on one fide, as violence 
and oppreifion on the dther. 

Such contefts were by no means favourable to the Company’s trade ; 
and tliey were unhappily carried to fuch lengths, particularly at the 
Company’s fcttlemcnts on the Malabar coaft, that, about the year x 685, 
the Company thought they had no alternative, but either to withdraw 
tlieir trade, or refill by force the violences of the Nabobs ; wjiich were 
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afterwards not a little aggravated and exaggerated by their governor of 
Bombay. Having before them^ frgm the tranfaflions of the Ponugueze» 
recent proofs of the very great advantages ovei* the natives of , India, 
which were to be had from an European naval armament, and the re- 
gular difeipHne of European infantry, the Company determined upon 
trying what they could cflfcft by force ; and, having obtained permif- 
fion from King James the Ild. they fitted out and fent one fleet to 
cruize off Surat, and to take, plunder and deflroy all Indian fliips and 
veflels ; and another fleet with troops to Bengal, to a<^ vigoroufly in 
that quarter. 

The fleet on the Malabar coaft made immenlc booty at fea, from in- 
difcriminately plundering all Indian merchant-lhips, whilft the troops 
ill Bengal, under the command of Mr. Job Chanock, the Company’s 
chief faftor at Hoogly, experienced many changes of fortune. Sir John 
Child, the Company’s governor at Bombay, by his ♦ imprudent conduA 
prolonged the war until June 1690, which was fatal to the then Com- 
pany, having cod them above four hundred thoufand pounds (terling, 
before they could get rid of it, befides the forfeiture of their privileges^ 
and the lois of their credit with the Indians and the Mogul ; whole 
governor of Surat, Scdcc Yacoob, took Bombay, and imprifoned the 
Company’s faAors, obliging them to pafs through the ftreets with irons 
about their t necks. 

** The bad fuccefs of this war obliged the Englifli to file for peaee 
“ and pardon from the then Emperor Aurengzebe ; for which purpofe 
** they difpatched from Surat two of their faftors to Dchly, under the 
“ names of Englifli AmbalTadors : one, Mr. George Weldon, who was 
“ firft: in commilfion, and Mr. Abraham Navaar, a Jew, who was fc- 
** cond. They were brought to Aurengzebe’s prcfcnce, after a new 
mode for ambalTadors, their hands being tied, by a lalli before them^ 
“ and were obliged to proftrate themfelvcs. The King gave them ;i 
“ levere reprimand, and then alkcd their demands. They firft made 
a confeflion of their faults, and dclired pardon; then, that their Fir- 

4 

• Hamilton, Vol. 1ft, pages 185 to 129, in bii acconol of the Eaft lodips, where he commiaded 
a vcflci in the caifting trade for many years, gives a (hocking account of the coodufl of Mr. John 
Child, who uas related to Sir Jofuh Child, then at the head of the Coinpiny’s tflalrs in Eogiand; 
This Mr. Child, appointed governor of Bombay about the year 1682, was Toon afterwards made general 
in India, and cicatcJ a Baronet: for money (fayi our author) which the Company knew how to apply 
to 1I.C aecefliries of King Charles. He is reprefented to have been guilty of every fi)ecics of granny, 
opprcftlnn. injuftice ond plunder, alike towards the natives of the country and his own fellow fub* 
jeffs ; and to h.ivc involved the Company in this war, which at laft ended is difgraccfully tohimfclf 
as to the Company and the Kingdom 

Account of thc.EiiT Indics by Alexander Hamilton ^ 1727* See aHoHaitRZf, Vol. Iff, 
pages 901, itc. 
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* mann, which va» forfeited, fl^W he renewed, and that the Sedee 
“ and hi» army IhooW be ordered ofP the lilland of Bombay. 

“ Aurengstebe, who was a mild and wife ptinec, .accepted of their 

fubmiflion, and pardoned daeir faults, on condition that Governor 
“ Qiild fliuuld leave India in nine months, and never come back 
“ again : and the Firmauii was renewed, on condition that (atisfa£lioji 
" ftihuld be given to his fnbjefts on aceotmt of debts contrafted, rob- 
“ bcrics committed, and lollbi and damages made good.” 

Matters being thus fettled from the great lenity of the Mogul, the 
Company’s agent in Bengal, Mr. Job Chanock, obtained leave for the 
Englilh to retijrn to tMr faftbries. Jie did not choofc to return to 
Ifoogly, and therefore firft' fettled at! Ulbarce?, a village fituated on a 
creek upon the .wdtcrii licle of die river, near forty miles below Hoog- 
ly ; but, finding this place inconvenient, he afterwards obtained leave 
from the Nabob to fettle bis factory at Sootanutty, a village now com- 
prehended ill the diAri£ls of the ‘prefeWI town of Calcutta. 

SiK years aftcfwaids) that is, about the year 1 696, feveral of the 
Jieretiitary landholders, headed by the R 2 t)ah of Burdvdn, det^ared 
themfclves Independent of tlie Mogul’s governor, or Nabob of Bengal ; 
and, having railed a confidcrablc force, they proceeded to tlie taking 
and pltindcring- of Hoogly, the capital Mudliedablid, and Ragemahl, 
before a (lop could be put to their rebellion. The Englifli, French, 
and Dutch, with gt'eat profollions of attachment, declared in favour.of 
the Nabob ; and availed themfclves of tliis conflifion to fortify their 
fettlemcnts, under the .pretence of fclf-defence. Thus arolc the walls 
of the Dutch fort at Chinfurah, the French fort at Cliandcrnagore, and 
Fort William at the Englilh fettlement of Calcutta. 

The Nabob who had been lent by the Mogul Aurengzebc, to quell 
.this rebellion, was Azim al Shawn, a man of a mod avaricious difpo- 
lition ; which enabled the Englifli, by bribery, to obtain his conlent 
for their purclialing of the Zemiiidirs, or hereditary landholders, the 
Zemindary rights of the diUrkls round them, to the extent of about 
one mile and a half Kpiare ; by which they annexed tlic villages of 
Calcutta and Govindpore to their jiirifdiftion, tlie accuftomed royalties 
being relcrved to the Nabob. 

The advantages which the natives found under this new ellabliflicd 
government, from tlie favour (hewn to tlic Englifli, and the great in- 
oreaie of trade after tlic union of their two Companies, brought a great 
conedurre of people to the Englifli fcttlements ; the importance of 
whicii incrcafcd fo fad, that, in the year 1707, the Dircdois in Eng- 
land appointed Calcutta to be a Prcfidcncy, independent of Madrafs. 

We 
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IVc do not Bear of aiiy thir\g farthor pfrfling with the Count of Ddlly 
refperting tlio Firtuauns of the EngflUi, till the rdgn of the Emperor 
Funvkhfecr^ The trade of the Engttfli Company In Bengal had, from 
the period of their fubmiffion to Aurengzebe, continued to grow daily 
more important ; bat it was not carried on without frequent interrup- 
tions from tlie diHcers of the Mogul government, which it was hardly 
pofllble to avoid with a colony lb litiiated. Being fcnfible Kkcwifc of 
the precarious tenures of their eftablifliments in Bengal and elfewhcre, 
in the year I7r5, the Company font n deputation of two gentlemen to 
tlie Court of Dehly ; one an Englilhnian, named John Sunnan, and 
the other a very conficlcrablc Armenian mercliant, named Cogee Scr- 
haud, to Iblick redreft for part, andfccurity againft future oppreffions; 
for an extenfion of their old, and for many new privileges ; and parti- 
cularly for a Imall fpot of ground to be allowed them wherever tl\ey 
fettled a faftory. 

It was upon this deputation that the EngMlli Eaft India Company ob- 
tained their Grand Firmaiin, exempting them from pacing any duties 
upon tli^ir trade within the MoguFs dominions, on paying a Pcfhcfilli, 
or acknowledgment often thouland rupees per annum. As this is thcr 
Firmaun by which they were governed, till they themfelvcs became the 
makers of Nabobs and Moguls, and will fliew what parts of the peti- 
tions of our ambaflaclors were granted, we give it iiitire to our readers, 
in the tranflation which Mr. James Frafer, a gentleman well acmiaintAl 
with the Perfian language, lias made of it, and inferted in his Hiftory of 
Nader Shah, viz. 

‘ All governors, people in offices, &c. who arc at prefent, and fhall 

• be hereafter in the province of Ahmedabid, and in the fortunate 
‘ ports of Surat and Cambay, being in hopes of the royal favour’, 

• Know, that at this rime Mr. John Surman and Cogec Serhaud, fac- 
‘ tors to the Englilh, have rcprefeiited, “ That cnflonis on Englilh 
“ goods all over the empire are pardoned, except at the port of Surat; 

and that at the laid port from the lime of the late Emperor Shahab 
** al Deen Shah Jehan, two per cent, was fettled as cullonis ; from tlie 
” time of the late Emperor Mohy al Deen Mahomed Aurengzebe Al- 
liimgueer, three and a half per cent, was appointed ; and in other 
places none niolefted them on this account : and in the time of the 
Emperor Abul Mazuffer Bahadr Shah, two and a half per cent, was 
“ fettled, and is in force until now. By reafon of the oppreffions of 
“ the government officers there, it is three years fince they have with- 
“ drawn their faftory. In the provinces of Bahdr and Orifla this na^ 
tion pays no cuffoms ; and in the port of Hoogly, in t!ic province 
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** of Bengal, they yearly give 5,000 rupees acknowledgment in lieu 
** of cuftoms ; they arc in hopes, that, according to the cuftom of 
“ other ports, in the port of Surat Ukewife a yearly acknowledgment 
may be fettled in lieu of cuftoms ; they agree therefore to a yearly 
“ Pellicufli, or acknowledgment of ten thoufand rupees.” 

* The order that fubjecls the world to obey it, and which niuft be 
‘ (Iriftly followed, is iflued forth : that fince they agree to ten thoufand 
‘ rupees PeflicdQi at the port of Surat, take it yearly ; and, befides 

* that, moled them on no account. And what goods or effedls their 
‘ factors bring or. carry away, by land or water, to and from the ports 

* of the provinces and other parts, looking upon them to be culbm- 
‘ free, let them buy and fell at their pleafure. And, if in any place, 

* any of their cffecls fliould be flolen, ufe your utmoft endeavours to 

* recover them, delivering the robbers to puniflimcnt, and the goods 

* to the owner ; and wherever they fettle a faftoiy, or buy and fell 

* goods, be aflifting to them on all juft occafions ; and whomfoever of 

* the merchants, &c. they may have a juft demand on by accounts, 

* according to equity, give the Englifh their due, and let no perfon 

* injure their faftors. They have Ukewife humbly reprefented, “ That 
“ the Dewsins in the provinces may demand the original Sunnud, or 

a copy, with the Nazim or Dcwln’s feal affixed, that to produce tlie 
‘‘ original in every place is imprafticablc ; they arc therefore in hopes, 
<< that a copy under the Kizy’s feal lliall be credited, and they not dc- 
mand the original Sunnud, or moled them on account of a copy, 
with the Nazim or Dewan’s feal. And in the ifland of Bombay, bc- 
longing to the Englifli, where Portugueze coins are current, that, 
** according to the cuftom of Madrals, coins may be ftruck : and that 
whoever of the Company’s fervants, being in debt, runs away, may 
be fcnt to the chief of the faftory ; and that on account of the 

* Fowzddry, and other forbidden articles (by which means the Com- 
“ pany’s faftors and fervants arc vexed and difcouraccd) they be not 

molcfted.” 

The Ariel and high order is iftued forth, that a copy, under the 
K.\zy s feal, be credited ; and that in the ifland of Bombay fortunate 
coins, ftruck according to the cuftom of die empire, be current ; and 
whofoever of the Company’s fervants, being indebted, runs away, 

- let him be taken and delivered to the chief of the faftory, and let 


w the maginutc for Ikcnfing of diforderJy houfes and ihe 
takes cognizance of rioti, ftc. on which acconnt, by the irregularities 
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^ them not be mpleded on account of the forbidden arci9lcs. They have 

• likewife rcprcfented, That in Bengal, Bahdr and Orilla the Com- 
“ pany have faftories, and that they are willing to fettle in other places. 
** They arc in hopes, that wherever they fettle foaf* Degas of ground 

may be gracioufly beftowed on them by the Emperor ; and that their 
“ fliipsfoinetimcs, by reafonoftempefts, run afliorc and are wrecked, and 
“ that the governors of tlie ports do, in an oppreffive manner, feize the 
“ goods, and in foine places demand a quarter part,'' • the royal order 
‘ is UTued forth, that they afl: according to the cuftoms of the factories 

• in other provinces in regard to this nation, who have faftories in the 
^ Imperial ports and dealings at court, and have miraculoufly obtained 
‘ a Firmaun, exempting them from cuftoms. Take care, in a juft 
‘ manner, of the goods of their (hips that arc wrecked or have loft their 
' paflage; and in all affairs according to this great order, and 

* demand not a new grant yearly. In this be puncftual* Written on 

* the 4th of Saffer, in the 5th year of this glorious reign. ' (The 6tlv 
January 1716-7.) 

Mr. Vanfittart, in his narrative of tranfadions In Bengal, has given' 
t another tranflation of this Firmaun, whicli differs in many parti- 
culars, and even in date, from this of Mr. Frafer. Both thefe autho- 
rities are fo good that we do not know which to give the preference to: 
however, as they do not differ in any of the principal points, it is nced- 
Icfs to fwcll this chapter with the other tranflation ; which the curiotis^ 
reader may confult in Mr. Vanlittart’s work. 

In order to certify to the oflicers of the country governments, fta-^ 
txoned at the fcvei'al watch-houfes and cuftom-houfes in the country, 
what was the merchandize that was to pafs by virtue of the Firmaun 
duty-free, it was always cuftomary for the goveriror of Calcutta, and 
fomctiines the chiefs at fiibordinate faftories, to fign a flioit note in 
Englifli, with a more Full one on the fame paper in Perfian) direfted 
to all oflicers of the government, in general terms, with an account of 
the goods, the place from whence they were going, and the market 
they were deftined to ; to which was affixed the Conip|ny's broad fcal, 
and this was called a Du stuck# Wink the Mogul government con- 
tinued in full vigour this Duftuck ought to have conducted theEnglifli 
goods, duty-free, to the iitmoft coniines of his dominions ; but it foon be- 
came of no fervicc out of the Bengal provinces; that is, in other words, 
it was minded only where the Englifli power could enforce it. By conr 

• About 15 acres ; a Bcga being about 16,003 f^uarc fccr. 
t Vol, L page 9. 

flant 
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ftant uiagCi and tlic connivance of the Indian government, thefe Duf-* 
tucks were always looked upon as, of right, belonging to the cove- 
nanted fervaniB of tlic Company aHb, for the carrying on of thfcir own 
private trade. 

Such were the privileges which the Engliih obtained by virtue of the 
Firmaun of the Emperor Furruklilecr, which were intended to guard them* 
in the tranfpordng of their goods to and from their principal fcttlemcnts,* 
againfi theimpolitlons offiibordinatc governon of provinces. At the time* 
thofc privileges were granted, and for feme ycaw afterwards, the In-* 
cUan government could fcarce feel the loft or inconvenience ariling* 
from this general exemption of the trade of the EngKfli^from the pay- 
ment of thofc duties which the natives were fiibjcft to 5 as, while no 
other undue influence could be ufed, it only occaiioned a lofs in the 
duties upon the Engliih u^ade, which was then inconliderable, and had* 
not been extended but to a few articles. The goods alfo which the ‘ 
Engliih were then ufed to buy in the inland country pafled througli a 
variety of hands before they received them, fo that an induftrious and 
intelligent native, who went about his own bulincfs at firft hand, could, 
even after paying duties, bring his goods* down to market at the Eng- 
Itlh fettlement as cheap as thole the Englifliman received with the duf- 
tuck ; as even the Armenians, many of them at leaft, frequently did. 
But in fucceeding times, with the altered fituation of the country, and 
of the Company’s affairs, the abuie of this privilege became the occalion 
of the greateft hardfliips upon the natives ; and the .feme has been of 
late years a principal caule of the prefent cliftrcfled lituatlon of the af- 
fairs of Bengal, as will be Iliewn in a following chapter. 


CHAP. vm. 

oi-EUROPEANS in INDIA, and the 
JJjJtRIOR PARTS or HINDOSTAN j and ON THE ERESENV 
between the trade of the ENGLISH COM- 

TtoNS^N^BrNGAr INDIVIDUALS and OTHER NA- 


T HE European people that firft figurfed highly in IndTa, as we have 
c Ole obicryed, were the Portiigueze ; who were indebted for all 
tlicir ancient prolperily to the cnterprifmg genius arid relblutc perfe- 
vtiancc o one of then piinccs, ot whole exalted merits llicy appear to 
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l^ave been blamcably infcnfiblc; his fapie among tliem having never 
been, ill any juft degree, proportionate to his extraordinary worth j 
while they have been extravagant in their encomiums on olhers, whole 
public merits were comparatively infignificant. 

This prince was Dom, or Don HemiquCt fo named in honour of his 
uncle, Henry IV. of Enghmd, fourthfon of John the Firft, King of Por- 
tugal, by his queen, Philippa, daughter of John of Ghent or Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancafter, fourth (on of Edward the Tliird, King of England. 
Don Henrique was Duke of Vifeu, and, with his father and two of his 
brothers, a Knight Companion of the Moft Noble Order of the Garter. 

He was by his genius direAed to deep and ufeful ftudies, and prac- 
tically applied hinifelf to the making of naval difeoveries. To him his 
country owes the acquifition, and Europe its firft knowledge of the 
Madeira and Azores Iflands *; and the fucceflive difeoveries he direded, 
had, before his death, extended far on the coaft of Guinea. 

His example and fuccefs induced the court and kingdom of Portugal 
to purfue diofe honourable and ufeful undertakings, which were gra** 
dually extended to the Cape of Good Hope, firft known by the name of 
the *Cape of Storms ; and at length this Cape, after many fhiitlefs' 
attempts made by other Commanders, was fuccefsfully doubled towards- 
the end of the year 1497, by Vafeo de Gama, who purfued his voyage 
afterwards to f Calicut on the coaft of Malabar ; where, in progreffion,. 
many other eftablifbinents were afterwards made. ^ 

^ The more early fruits of thefc profperous adventures were, the acqui- 
fition of the ports of Angola, which foon made the Portugueze mailers 
of that kingdom ; and likewife the ifland of Mofambique, to the eaft- 
ward of the Cape ; from which iftaqd, for a long time, they carried on 
a very profitable trade with the inhabitants of the t oppofitc coaft of 
Africa, for pld^duft, elephants teeth, cowries, 

♦ Cabo doi Tormentoj, It was firft difeofered in the year 1487, by Bartkbmevt Dias> 

^ t The Jirfl //mcruan land ms diTcovered by Columbus ia 1492, fo that the Eaft and Weft Indies 
were difcovrcd very nearly together. 

I On the e.iftcrn coaft of Africa, extending from the Cape of Good Hope^iorthward to the Red- 
Sea, are feveral good harbours, particularly tbofc of SofaU and Melinda. It i well known, that the 
country ol Monomotapa, on the (bore of which Sofiila isfituated, has in it very rich gold mines, and 
abundance of elephants; but by being fituated to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, the coaft is 
within the injudicioufly-extenfive limits of tbofc regions to which our India Compan) haveanexclu- 
five right of tiading ; who make little other ufe of It than foi taking in water and cattle on their 
voyages. With regard to this country, therefore, which might be made a fruitful fourcc of com- 
merce, the.India Company's exclufive light of trade has made them, like thedogian the manger, pre- 
vent othei's f^rom obtaining an advantage, of which they will not avaU thcmfclvca ; which luiely is 
AO objeff deferviog of national confideration. 


[I] 
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The navigation to India being thus opened by the Portugueze, it 
would probably loon have introduced many rivals to them in thole feas, 
had not the dilcovery of America fo fpeedily followed it ; the nearer 
(Ituation of which country, and the fudden enriching of Spain, by the 
great importations which flic made of lilver from thence, induced other 
nations^ to prefer making expeditions to that quarter of the globe, and 
particularly the Englifli, who were early and fucccf^ful in their Ame- 
rican difeoveries. 

Portugal therefore was a long time unrivalled in her Afiatic com- 
merce : and in however rafti and weak a manner (lie condiuftcd her aP- 
fairs in India, from vain-glory, bigotry, and religious pcrfccutioii, yet 
flic became gradually enriched by it to an amazing degree. This pro- 
fperity of Portugal continued to the time of the failiu*e of the male 
branches of her royal family, of which misfortune Philip the Second of 
Spain availed himlclf for pretences to take pollcflion of that kingdom ;• 
whole views afterwards with regard ta America, and whofe frequent 
cuibroib with other powers, as well as with his own Netherland fubje^s, 
ftiadc him (b inattcniiVe to other purfuits, as to furnifli from his own 
condu<^l; and the example which he gave to his fuccefibrs, opportunities 
to the Dutch, when they had caft off the Spanifli yoke, for ellablilhing 
their own power, by means that greatly injured the Portugueze fcttlc- 
i)ients in Afia, Africa and America. 

To the ftrong jcaloufy w^hich Spain entertained of the Portugueze, 
and of courfc b6r dUregardto their intereft ; to her embroils with, the 
reft of Europe, and to her predilcftion for American purfuits, the 
Dutch were principally indebted for thofe opportunities which they liad 
the (kill fully to avail thcmfelves of, for cftablifliing their intereft and 
petwer in Afia ; which till lately, particularly from ihcir monopoly of 
the fpice-tradc, had been long liiperior in India to that of all the other 
powers of Europe ; and which yet is, and probably will continue, on a 
very formidable footing. 

In the firft age of the Portugueze power in India, their merchant* 
iifcd to trade inland to the moft interior parts . of Hindollin ; fuch 
as Agra, Azmeer, Burramporc, Lahore, and down the river Indus, to 
Tattaand Amadavit; and, according to C*lar Frederick's account, about 

♦ The Tituations of the limes were olfo obArudive of fuch proceedings. The reformations in re* 
ligion weic then taking platj m fevcral pins of Europe, which iniroduced religious perfecuiion, and 
caufed many iiitcftinc broils. The royal fucceflion was likewifc growing to an end m roriugal, and 
was alfo endangered both in Engl.ind .tnd France. Spain was moreover an objUl of gencul jealoufy, 
and had provoked revolts m fomc of her dependent provinces j and ixidecd the general peace 
Europe was, in tbofe times, by no means on a fecure fitting. 
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the year 1 563, they ufed to fend thirty or thirty-five fliips from Bengal*, 
Jos^ded with rice, doth, lacks, fugar, long peppeir, Wood-oil and other 
cbpitnodkies to the Malabar Goall; every year. 

In thofe times every poifiblc encouragement wad given by the Moguls 
to merchants of all nations, who, very contrary to the prefent iippc- 
litic condud of the Englilh Eaft India Company, were allowed free iiv 
greft and egrefs for their traffic to and fi'om Bengal, by land and l>y 
water ; infomuch that large caravans over land were ultd to come from 
the mod didant paits, even from Mufeovy, as well as large fleets of 
boats down the rivers f Jomna and Ganges, for the purpofes of trade, 
into Bengal and the adjacent provinces. 

Tlie Portugitezc, from too bigotted a zeal for religion, as well as the 
defire of getting money too fid, had been guilty of* fudi opprcifions to- 
wards the natives as fervedeffeftitaMy to root an antipathy towards Euro- 
peans in their hearts. This contributed as tmicli as any thing to the 
ruin of their affairs in India, which was alfo mt a little hrdened by the 
rivalfliip of the Englifh, as well as the Dutch, after the year i6do. 
From the time of their fird^acqiiiring power in India, the Portugueze 
had cinhufiaftically demolifhed tlie idols t of the Gentoos, and by per* 
fecutions endeavoured to abolifh tlieir cudoms, nay, and even to force 
them to the profeffionof the Chridian religion, which could not but be 
deftruftive of all commercial intcrcourfc : and, accordingly, as foon as 
tlic natives fou nd proteftion and toleration in any ncw-cdabii(hed EA* 
ropean fettlements, all the trade la the neighbouring Portugueze ports 
fpeedily dwindled away to nothing. 

The trade of England, direftly with India, was hardly heard of till 
towards the later end of the reign ofQticcn Elizabeth; who, in the 
year 1600, granted) her fird charter, or letters patent to certain ad- 
venturers of this countiy, foi' fifteen years, which flie precautionarily 
made revocable at pleafiire, on two years notice being given under the 

t See Macxlutt’s Cor.LrcTiON, Vol. I. pngc 230. In the original, it is laid fjom Satagfln ; 
M^hich woid has puzzled all out old p;cographers, for want of a more intimatp knowledge of the divi- 
fioDS of Bengal. Satagan, as incnUoneJ by Csfar Frederick, me.ini a diflnit clmpofcd of fcveral of 
the peigunnahs fiibordinaic to floogly, of which the accounts were kept in the K. ig*s books under the 
title of Siiiai Sauigautn, and by which that part of the countiy was generally known. 

t Idii), Pages ^52 to 2^7. Mr. Ualph fitch, one of (^«rii F.lizabeth’s ambaflhdors to the Em- 
pcioi Akbur, fays, that in the year 1585, when be went fiom Agi.ito Saiagan, 01 Bcng.-il, he fci off 
in the company of many itj' chants, wrh a fleet of i8o boats, down the Jumna, loaded with fair, 
(meaning a jpecics of lOcU filt called Sambull) ophium, hing, carpets and other commodities. 

t In the life of Do.n Jo.tm dcQaftio, a nobleman of high Charaflcr, who died Vjccioyof Jndi.i, 
(pubhlhcd at P.111S 1750,) there is a letter, dated the 8ih .Maith 1546, fiom John HI. King of Poi. 
tugal to lhat Viceroy, full of themofl ligorous inflroflions for the ixtirpatton of idolatiy. The 
f^entoos about Ooa arc totliis d.iy obliged to go fcveral leagues from the city, \\hcne^cl lhe^«perforin 
any of their religious ceremonies. 

[I 2] privy 
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privy feal. We know the (Tranfaftions of that Company could never 
have been very important ; and luch even as they proved, there ap- 
peared tty have been an cffeftual end put to them by the troubles of 
fuccccding times. A new Company was however eftablifhecl in the 
reign of Charles the Second; to which the acqnifition of Bombay, as 
part of the dowry of Qiiccn Catherine, mull have been not a little im- 
portant. Yet this trade, during the reigns of Charles and James the 
Second, could never have been intended for other than a very limited 
profccution, as the Companies wei^ circumferibed to fix good fliips and 
fix pinnaces to be employed therein So that either the utility of the 
trade muft have been ftrongly iulpefted, or 'there were fome (ccrct 
motives for fettering in fuch manner fo important an undertaking ; 
which, if good in its nature, could not have been profccuted too far. 
But whatever were tlic motives for fiich a regulation, there appear no 
rational grounds for fuppofing, that the trade was profecuted with any 
material degree of fpirit during the reigns of Charles and James the Se- 
cond ; bccaulc thofe who obtained the firft charter after the Revolution, 
which was granted by William and Maiy, were fo languid in their 
meafurcs, as to give encouragement to an iincliarcercd fet of adven- 
turers to cftablifli a new Company in defiance of the royal prerogative, 
and in oppofition to a body of men, who were, or ought to have been, 
poflefled of fuch knowfcdgc, from experience, as would have given them 
material advantages over fuch rivals as probably were kfs praftifed 
in the bufinefs. It is true, that an alteration in government niiglit 
have occafioned an alceratioti in commercial matters ; and a languor in 
the proceedings of the firft Company might have principally iiuluccd 
the forming of another. All here contended for is, that the little liiccefs 
of preceding Companies, from what canfes foever it might happen, 
ferved rather to difeourage than animate a new one to fpiritccl under- 
takings; therefore, till after the Revolution, there is realbn for fup- 
pofing the Eaft India trade of this country had been cxtr.Miicly inlig- 
nificant. 

♦ It may be thought Arangc, that the conftitutlon of England fhouKI be fo greatly Anincd, if not 
Violated, for the fake of cftablifbing a coramcicial tnoiioply, and at the 'fame time, ilial theic ihoukl 
be fuch very limited dcoiecs prefenbed to its opcuiions. But Ponugal in ihofc days had rwovcitd 
her independency, and India flill continued to be a great ob/a with htr One of llic national bubts 
to ihc mnrna|>e ot Charles with ihc fnfnia Catherine V'as the furiciidcr ot Boiiibay to this kingdom : 
and it is not irapiobable that Chailcs, who was alwais m want of monev. had a flcut piefciu giicn 
him to render the acqnifition of as little Importaace as polTiblc ; which he did by liniltiog die very 
trade of the Company, who had hkcwife paid him for granting to them his cxclulivc charter. And 
this may the more icajlly be fufpcflcd, as in theicign of King William, the gloiious ddiieitr of this 
nit'on. he, his ininiAry, and not a few of his paiiiament, mi re all paid to rrant a ncA' cltartct to an 

kdu Company, without any Inniiaiion whatever iqtheU trade. 


However, 
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HoweTCFf after the ereftion of a lecond. Company » the (pirit of rival* 
(hip occafioned thereby muft hare.pufibed the profecucioii of that trade 
to the utmoft prudent degree ; which might not be a little aflifted and 
encouraged by the very improving ftatc of our colonics and commerce. 
Tills rival contention was continued till the 6th of Qiiecn Anne ; when^ 
by an aft of parliament, the two Companies were united : which United 
Company, by renewals of their charter, has cxifted ever fincc ; and^ 
by a late exteniion of that which they pofTefs at prefent, they are likely 
to exift till the year 1783. 

It is certain, that fince the union of the two Companies, three com- 
mercial caufes have greatly contributed to the ihcreaie of this trade ; 
wliich arc, firft, the ininicnfc improvement of our American, and of 
courfc African commerce, both of which have much augmented the 
confiimption of Indian commodities : fecondly, the great increafe of 
the callico^’printing budnefs in this kingdom, owing to an extended 
foreign demand through a variety of channels ; and, thirdly, the al- 
moft iiniverfal introduftion of the life of tea, not only into this king- 
dom, but likewife into its dependent dominions^ 

In the early periods of the Eaft India trade it appears, from various 
accounts in Purchas’s Colleftion, that the Englilh, as well as all other 
European adventurers, ufed to trade freely inland, under the protec- 
tion of the Mogul government ; tranfporting their goods in the car- 
riages of the country, called Hackeries, to the moft interior parts 
HiiKloil'iii, where they carried on a condderable trade in many articles, 
particularly indigo, which ufed to anfwer very well before the cultir 
vatioii of that pLuit in America. But upon the confuflon introduced 
after the fubverlion and difmembering of the empire, the lecurity of 
mcrcliaiits became extremely precarious ; who were made fubjeft, as 
we find, to very great impofitions in the different provinces, or Nabob- 
fliip<«, through which they palTcd. This indeed was fo much the faft, 
th.it both Companies, while they continued leparatc, often experienced 
great iiiconvcnieiicics from their agents going into the interior parts of 
the country to do their biifiners; where they were frcqi^ciitly mad« to 
pay canfidcrablc funis to the Mooriili Governors, or Nabobs, for their 
releafcincnts ; for accommodations of difpiUcs, or for reparation of iiir 
juries, foinetimes real, but perhaps much oftencr pretended. There- 
fore, after the uniting of the two Companies, when tlicir affairs became 
reduced to a more regulai' fyftcm, it was made a general rule, not to 
permit any who wcrqSn their fervice, or under their jurilcliftion, to 
go liir into the inland country, witliout leave firft obtained from the 
Governor and Council of the place at which they rcfidcd- There Had 

bcen> 
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beon, howover, at all tinted, many perfana who rofidod and traded in 
different parts of the inland country, who were fufajoft to their refpec* 
tive laws ; but being acquainted with the* Indian lang^inges and cufti^s, 
they either took care to keep tliemCfIvcfi out of Icrapes with the natives, 
or having got into fhcni, extricated themfelvcs ihcrefinm in tlic beft 
manner they could, from knowing they had no kind of claim ta the 
interference of thofc who arted for the Company. Snch rcArktions oi\ 
travelling as ha,vc been nieinioiied were certainly neceflary and pru- 
dent, with regard to the fervants of, and dependents on the Company; 
while thccounti7 continued in ib iinfcttlcd a Ihtc; hut there can be 
no longer need of tliem now, at leaft in thofe countries which arc under 
the iniincdlatc power of the Englifti Sovereign-company. Yet it will 
be (hown in fubfequent cliaptera, in what degrees the Company and 
their repreientatives, in later times, have availed thenifelves of that ob 
folctc rcllrirtion, to j>romotc their own pernicious monoplies of theiii'^ 
land trade, and for the favouring of partial private views. 

The whole trade of the Englifh £aft India Company in Bengal conftfts in 
the falcs of broad-cloth, jicrpets, capper, iron, lead, and a tew other com- 
modities from Europe ; and in the puixhafc of piece-goods, filk, drugs, 
Ihltpctrc, and other ai'ticles for the cargoes of their returning (hips. 
Tbe^Dutch, befides their European imports and exports, carry on a con^ 
fiderable trade, on their Company’s account, from port to port in India, 
particularly in Japan copper, tin, cam phire, benjamin, tnthenaigue, 
lugar, Ipices, china-ware, arrack, &c. but the only trade ot this kind 
carried on for account of the Englifli Company, is a little ophium fomc- 
times, from Bengal to Bencoolen, about 600 bales of cotton on a (hip 
now and then from Bombay or Surat, as tonnage offers, and a little pep- 
per from Bencoolen to China: all of which is very inconfiderable. 

All the goods imported by the Englilh Company into Bengal are fold 
at^ftated periods by public auftion, or, as it is termed in India, at Out- 
er) ; and upon the falcs, a difeount of nine, lix, or three per cent, is 
allowed, according as the purchafer clears out his goods within the 
limited time. To tliel’e oiucrys all pciTons, without diftindion, arc 
invited by the. allowance of a duftuck for fivch goods as tliey there pur- 
chafe, which is given by tlic Governor upon their clearing them out. 

Tlic proviiion of the inveftment tor the cargoes of the fliips re- 
turning to Europe, is made from ready money advances in the inlahd 
countries, partly under tlie diredion of the Chiefs and Rcficltencs at the 
Company’s fubordinatc faftorics of Chiwigong, Luckypocc, Daccai, 

By mveAme&tis now underAood the goods purchafed at Brft hand, from tlie wiaverf, or mami- 
fa^uicrs. 

Coflimbazar, 
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Cofliinbatar, Maldah, Patna, Burdwin, and Midnapore, who fend black 
gomdftahs into the interior parts tor that purpofe, and partly by 'black 
gomaflahs at the other Aunmgs, or mamifa^turing towns, under the 
direAIon of a member of the B^d of Council at Calcutta, who fills the 
poll of export-waraboufe^kccpcr. 

The foie lawful difference between the trade of the Englhh Company^ 
and the tnide of Engliffa free merchants and free mariners, as it was 
ever uiidcrftood and pradliifed in India during the independency of the 
Mogul government, was, that the Company’s goods, by virtue of 
the Mogul’s firmaun, confii'med afterwards by the ufurping Nabobs ia 
their treaties with the Conipany, pafTed with their duftiick, duty-free^ 
while thoCb of the free merchants and other traders were expofed to the 
payment of the duties cfiablidied by the country government. 

Hie Penrtugiieze have, for a confiderable time paft, fcarce carried or> 
any regular trade at tlitir iettlemcnt of Bandell. The Dutch, French 
and Danes, the latter of whom at their fettlcment of Serampore obtained 
rficir funnud from tlic Nabob Allavcrdy Kbawn about twenty years ago,. 
Hkewtie ought to poffets their privileges of trading in all articles without 
exception ; paying no duties on fuch goods as they import, but only 
two and one half per cent, at Hoogly upon what they export by fea^ 
and confornung in all other articles of trade to the eftabliOked tuflioms^ 
of tlie empire. Tlicy likewifc poflefi a linall diftrkl: of land round each' 
of their fcttlcmcnts, and have been always ufed to give their refpcftiyd* 
dullucks a'lfo with their goods- ' 

The Armenians, wlio have ever been a great commercial body ini 
Hindoftin, have alfo long had coirfiderablc fettlcmenis in Bengal, parti- 
cularly at SydabAd.. I'hcir commerce was likewife efiabliihed by the 
Mogul’s firniaiui, whereby the duties on the two principal articles of 
their trade, piece-goods and raw lilk^ were fixed at three and one half 
per cent- But after the fubverfion of the Mogul empire, and during 
the reigns of the independent Nabob-ufurpers, they, 'as well as the 
Europeans, were at times expofed to great iinpofitions, sflid interrup- 
tions of their trade. At prclbnt, lince tlic Englifh Company have taken 
the fovcrcigiity of the country into their own hands, they all trade un*^ 
dcr the appearance of the oUl forms, fubjeft in all places within the 
Bengal provinces, out of the jurifdiftioir of their rcrpcclivc fetdemencs, 
to fuch regulations as the Engliiii are pJeafed to impoic on them 
tiu'ough the nominal Nabobs ; which regulations on many pccafions 

• When the foreigners prove refraftory, the Fowidar of Hoogly is made to furronnd their feidit 
Bients with tioops, in the name of the Nabob, to Aop their proviiioQS, and obArafLtbeir bufinefs. 
This has aflually bcea fre^ueotiy prafUTed. 


ftmounc 
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amount to a total prohibition of their trade, being in general tempo^ 

rary, contradiftory, and wholly calculated for obftruilion. 

The difference alfo between the lawful trade of the Company’s fer- 
vants and that of EngUfli free merchants and other perfons refiding 
under the Company’s proteftion was, that the covenanted fervants of 
the Company, as hath been obferved in another place, were by con- 
nivance of the country government, and long eAabliflied ufage, in- 
dulged with duftucks for the carrying on of their trade duty-free, wliile 
the others, for want of that duftuck, were fubjefted to the payment of 
the government duties. It is true, the inconvcniencics and iinpofi- 
tions which the want of this duftuck expofed the European free traders 
to, were fiich as generally induced them to prefer contra^ing with the 
Company’s fervants for the delivery of fuch goods as they wanted in 
Calcutta ; and it in faft amounted to an almoft total cxclufion of them 
from the inland trade, from one place to another, which, when Bengal 
flouriflied, was generally very beneficial. 

With refpeft to the trade that was aflually carried on within the Com- 
pany’s principal fettlcments of Calcutta, Madrafs and Bombay, all were, 
or ought to have been upon an equal footing. 

Such was the fituacion of trade before the Englifti Company made 
themfclvcs the Sovereigns of Bengal ; and this reprefentation is agreeable 
to the ideas of the former Courts of Direftors in England ; who, in their 
general letters to India down to the year 17571 and particularly in that 
year, gave their exprefs fentiments and diredVions upon this fubjeft to 
their different prcfidcncics, in this manner. That all perfons under 
^ the proteftion of the Company (hould have the liberty of reforting 
“ to, and trading at all and any of the Company’s fcttlemcnts in the EaU 
Indies, and at all other places within ^he Company’s limits, in as full, 
‘‘ true and extenfive a manner aS the reft of the Company’s fervants ; 
“ they paying the duties according to the ufual and cuftomary methods 
“ and rates eftabliflicd at fuch places.” And about the lame time, in order 
to afccrtaiii the rights of perfons refiding upon the weftern coaft of Su- 
matra, the Court of Direftors were alfo pleafeci to give their fentiments 
to their Prefident and Council at Bombay in the following words. All 
^ perfons refiding upon the weft coaft of Sumatra, who (hall refort to, 
“ or trade, either by themfelves or their agents, at Fort St. George, Fort 
William, or Bombay, and their refpedive dependencies, arc to buy 
and fell publicly or privately, as they themfelves fliall choofc; deal- 
** ing freely, and without reflraint with whomfoever they fliall think 
** proper ; and if, contrary to this article, they (liall be oppreffed or 
injured by any perfon wbatfuever, fuch perfon or perfons, let their 
a ‘ ‘ « rank 
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rank be what it may, will incur our biglieft cUTpleafurc, and {hall 
certainly feel the weight of our refentmcnt.” 

Tliofc were the judicious orders given for the prote^on of trade by 
former Courts of DireAon : ai»d by the reprefentation which has been 
juft given of the nature of the £ngli(h Company’s trade in India, the 
reader, who is a merchant, will ealily fee that upon a footing of fair 
trade, it mud be ever for the iniereft of the Company, though not for 
.that of their fervants, to encourage private traders of all nations, ih 
India, for thefe obvious reafous; that the more traders, the more pur- 
chafers of the Company’s ftaplc import5> the laics of which would be 
the more induftrioofly puflied in every corner of India ; and the more 
providers of goods at die manufaduring towns, the more themanu^ 
fafturers would be encouraged, and upon a free inland trade, the 
more goods would come to market. But lince the Englifli Eaft India 
Company have become the Sovereigns, they and their fuhftituces have 
been excluHvely the foie merchants of Bengal, and feem to have ad« 
opted fentiments as repugnant to the true fyivit of mercantile affairs, 
as could poflibly be conceived : nav they have of htc even ventured to 
alTert, that they alone have a.vghc to trade in India; and in confe* 
quence of that aofurd opinion, they have direfted ccrcaun merchants, 
inhabitants of Calcutta, not to trade; alledging^ very nicely, that 
though they might have a legal right to refide at their fettlements, they 
could have no right to trade there ; which^is the lame thing as telling a 
man he may have a right to live, but no right to ufe the means of his 
profellion for acquiring wherewithal to fupport life* 

It is tme, that fuch reftriflions have never been laid but upon parti* 
cular perfons whom the Company defigned to opprefi and crufli. But 
how mSfcrablc and defpicable muft that (late of the government of the 
Company’s affairs be, wherein the general fyftcm of juftice is flopped 
and perverted, for the fake of oppreiling an individual ! 

It is true allb, that this abfurd define has never been maintained or 
cnfbrced till within .thefe fix years part ; lince which time every man- 
oeuvre of thofe who govern the Engliflx Eafl India concefns, and parti- 
cularly in Afia, feems to have been calculated with a view to facilitate 
the monopolizing of the whole interior trade of Bengal. To effeft 
this, inconceivable oppreffions and hardlhips have been praftifed to- 
wards the poor manufaflurers and workmen of the country, Vho are, 
in faft, monopolized by the Company as fo many flaves. Thi^ fpecies 
of monopoly has occafioned frequent complaints from the agents of the 
French and Dutch Companies ; the latter of whom, upon a late diipute, 

[ K ] made 
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made propofals to the Eiiglifli for a participation of the weavers. As 
nothing can (hew the ftate of the Company’s inland trade in Bengal 
better than the words of their Prefident and Council at Calcutta upon 
this very fubjc<fV, we will give them, as contained in part of Oie 62d 
paragraph of their General Letter to the DireAors, dated the 1 4 ^ 1 ^ 
tember 1767, which were as follow. 

“ A participation of the weavers would be to thiow off the maff and 
** acknowledge ourfclvcs the&vcrcigns of the country. It would coun- 
“ tera^, in the moft cxprclFuc manner, the profejj^om we make, the 

appearances we necejfarily alume, and the endeavours we ufc of feeming 
** to aft from the Nabob's authotit) only. In a word, the clifproportioii 
“ of hands neceflary to form their in veftment and yours would appear 
“ fo great, that we could net accept the propofals of participation, 
** without confelfing all that policy requires Jhould be concealed.** 

Various and innumerable arc the methods of oppreffing the poor 
weavers, which arc daily praft*fcd by the Company’s agents and go- 
miftahs in the country; fuch as by fines, irij»rilbnments, flogging?, 
forcing bonds from them, &c. by v^hich the ininiber of weavers in the 
country has been greatly decreafed. natural confequenccs whereof 
have been, the fcarclty, dearnefs and debafement of tl.c niaiiutaftures, 
as well as a great diminution of the revenues : and the ])n>vifion of the 
Company’s inveftment has thereby now become a nionopo?; , co the al- 
moft entire exclufion of all others, excepting the Icrvanis of the Com- 
pany higheft in Ration, who having the management of the inveftment, 
provide as much as their confciences will let them for the Company, 
themfelves and their favourites ; with excepting alfo the foreign Com- 
panies, who are permitted to make fome fmall inveftmems, to prevent 
clamours in Europe. 

As our 14th chapter particularly treats of the general modern trade 
ill Bengal, and of the oppreflions and monopolies which have been the 
caufes of its prefent decline, we (hall here refer our readers thereto, for 
what farther relates to lUch matters. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

or the COURTS of LAW cftabMcd by the CHARTER granted 
to the COMPANY; and of the Government, Police, and Ad- 
ministration of Justice in BENGAL. 

I N all countries the right adoiiniftration of jufiice is the foundation of 
national profperity ; as, on the contrary, the grofs and partial abules 
of it, will ever prove the (ources of inevitable ruin. 

Defpotifm and arbitrary violences arc not more pernicious to indi- 
viduals than they are unpropitious to trade, and hurtful in their confe- 
qucnces to a date. W'lthout great pcrfbnal fecurity, there will be no ex- 
traordinary exertions of induflry, nor indeed (Irong applications of any 
kind. Even fortunes will be coniidered as hardly, worth acquiring, if 
the poiTelfion of them be rendered too precarious ; and dill lefs will 
men be inclined to hazard fuch as they inherit, in commercial under- 
takings, if not prote^ed. by falutary and well-executed laws ; becauie 
property fo employed will be always in danger from the abufes of ex- 
treme power. 

Wherever the Icgiflativc and executive powen arc l^gcd in the farrie 
bands, whether of one or iriorc perfons, they, together, may be confi- 
dered to conditute complete dcljx)tifm ; bccaufe, there, will exid, thd 
overbearing power of making, altering,* abrogating, interpreting, and 
executing laAvs at will. 

In a great degree, the Englifh Ead India Company has been inveded 
with fuch powers, by the authority given them as a body-corporate, to 
make bye-laws for the regulation and management of their own con- 
cerns, although with the precautionary provilb, that fuch byc-Iaws 
(htll be agreeable to reafon, and not contrary or repugnant to the laws 
of the realm. This is a power which perhaps might hip fafely truded, 
where its operations mud be within the immediate reach of the laws of 
the land, or even farther, if merely conAned to commercial under- 
takings. But this high trud in the India Company, which is excr- 
cifed by their deputies, and 'even by the dei>cndents on thofe deputies, 
from unforefeen events, has extended in the mod remote regions of the 
globe, to large, wealthy and populous provinces, now appertaining 
to the fovereign and date of Great Britain ; where the laws of this 
kingdom can afford little protedion to thofe who go lioni kened to In- 
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dia, and none at all to the natives of diofe countries ; who, nevertlielefa, 
are now the fubjeOs of the ftate, and ought to be under the protcftion 
of the fupreme Icgiflativc power. ' This high truft, which, at prefent, 
thus dcfcends to a fccond and even third delegation, and may be made 
produftive of all kinds of injuries and oppremons to many millions of 
people, is a^iueflly executed, at an Immenle diftance from the feat of 
goveromcnt, by fucli pcrfons as arc too frequently moll intcrefted in 
the pra^ice of opprellions, and almofl every fjjecics of injullice and 
violence. 

In all national fettlcments, Englilhmen live under the protcilion of 
llie laws of their country; of the full enjoyment of wliich right, tliere is 
no power in this kingdom which can conlUtutionally deprive them. And 
accordingly the laws of England have exprelsly appointed, that juftice 
is to be adminiftred in the Company’s fettlements in India according 
to the Englilh laws, not only to the natives of tins realm, but to 
foreigners who rclide there under the Company’s proteflion, and likewife 
to fuch of the natives of India as choole to appeal to them. Such is the 
^irit of the laws made here with refpefl to jullice in India ; but there 
have been furnilhed, by certain unconftitudonal powers given to the 
Company, that wliich has in practice fo corrupted, or perverted the 
letter of the law, as to render it little better than a convenient cover* 
ing to abufe. 

In England, the Sovereign appoints the judges, who are conllttu* 
tionally the expounders of the laws and prefiding magiftrates in the 
tribunals of diilributive jullice. But that they may continue entirely 
uninfluenced in the difeharge of their trulls, the Sovereign who ap* 
points them, cannot difmifs them from their offices. Tliis can only 
be done by an impeachment in parliament, on an exhibited charge of 
high crimes and mifdemeanours in their official capacities, on which 
they are brought to trial at the bar of the houfe of peers : lb very 
guarded are the flations of judges againll undue influence in this 
kingdom. 

Upon a reprefentation being made to the Crown by the Eall India 
Company, that “ b) a ftrilt and tqual dijlribution of jufiice witliln the 
“ faflories and places belonging to them in the Eall Indies, and other 
“ parts within their Umits, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Streights 
“ of Magellan, they had very much encouraged, not only the fubjeds 
“ of Great Britain, but likewife the fubjefls of other Princes, and the 

natives of the adjacent countries to refort to and fettle in their fcvcral 

fariorics, for the better and more convenient carrying on of trade ; 
« by whicli means feme of the faid faftorics, and cfpeclally the faftories 

a “ of 
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of Madrafs^ Bomba/i and Bengali were become very populous : an4 
<< upon the petition of the fiid Company farther Aigg^mg, that the 
** granting them fiich powers as might conduce to the punifhing of 
** vice, adminiftring of juftice, for tlie trying and punilhing of capital 
and other criminal ofiencesi and the better government of their faid 
fettlements abroad ; would not only tend to the advancement of tbo& 
<< good endsi but ailb to the increafe of the national trade, and of his 
“ Majefty^s revenues,” the two charters of juftice of the 24th Sept, iti 
the 13th year of Geo. the Ift. (1726) and of the 8th Jan. and alJth of 
Geo. tiieild. (1753) were, in purfuance of (everal afts Of parliament 
paded for that pufpofe, granted to the Ea(l India Company. 

It was upon a rcpreliMitation from the Company, that it had heen 
found, by experience, that there were fomc defefts in the firft-mcn- 
tioned charter (of which notice will be taken hereafter) thaf the fur- 
render of the firft charter was accepted, and the fccond granted them. 
The courts of juftice eftablilheJ by the authority of the Britilh legifla-* 
ture in the Company’s principal fettlements, efpecially in Bengal (of 
which we more particularly treat) as appears by the charter laft-mcn^* 
mentioned, are the following. 

Fail, The Mayor’s Court; beUiga Court of Record, confiding of 
a Mayor and Nine Aldermen, Seven of which Aldermen, together with 
the Mayor, muft be natural-born Britifti fubjeds; and the other Two 
Aldermen may be foreign proteftants, the fubjefts of any other Prince 
or State in amity with Great Britain ; which Court b appointed a body 
politic and corporate, to have perpetual fucceflion ; and, being perfons 
capable in law to fuc and be fued, they, or any Three or more of them, 
(whereof the Mayor or Senior Alderman for the time being, then redd- 
ing in the fcttlemcnt, to be One) arc authorized to try, hear, and de- 
termine all civil fuits, a<ftions and pleas, between party and party, that 
may arife within the faid faftorics, except fuch fuits or aftions fliould 
be between the Indian natives only ; in which calc fuch fuits or aAions 
are to be determined- among themfelves, unlcfs both parties (hall by 
confent fubmit the fame to the determination of the Mayor’s Court. 
And this Court is further authorized to grant probate of wills, and letters 
of adminiftration for the eftates of perfons dying intcftatc. 

For putting this charter in execution, inftrmftions have been fent out 
by the Company, as drawn up by their lawyers, for the dircAion of this* 
Court, as to the form and method of their proceedings ; which is by 
bill and anfwcr, in imitation of the proceedings in the High Court of 
Chancery ; but the Court of Aldermen, or a quorum of three of them, as 
above mentioned, when the caufe is at ifluc proceed to hearing, and 

the 
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che gWing of judgment in matters of the greateft concern, without ever 

appointing a jury to find damages, as is the cuftom in England. 

The Governor or Prcfidcnt and Council of Calcutta have, l;>y char- 
ter, die appointment of the faid Mayor and Aldermen, who, after that 
nomination, are to continue for life in their refpctlive offices of alder- 
men : but this continuation in office is flrangely circumftanced ; for 
the fame Governor and Council arc impowered to remove, without even 
the concurrence of the corporation, any alderman, upon a rcafonablc 
caufc, of which they are left the foie judges in India ; fuch their fen- 
tence or adjudication of removal being only fuhjcft to an appeal to his 
Majefty in Council, in England. 

The Second Court is The Court of Appeals, being alfp a Court 
of Record, confiding of the faid Governor and Council, any three of 
whom, the Governor, or in his abfence the Senior of the Council being 
one, are authorized by the charter to receive, hear and finally deter- 
mine every caufc appealed from the decrees of the Mayor’s Court, in 
which the value fued for does not exceed one tlioufand pagodas, or 
about four hundred pounds ftcrling ; and from all their decifions in 
caufes above that fum, there lies an appeal to the King in Council, 
upon fcciirity being given for the payment of the fum adjudged, with 
intered from the time of the decree, and cods of fuit. 

The Third Court is The Court of Requests, confiding of Twen- 
ty-four Commilfioncrs, fclefted originally by the Governor and Council 
from among the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, who are appointed 
by the faid charter to fit every Thurfday, with powers to hear and de- 
termine fuits in a fummary way, under fuch orders and regulations as 
lliall from time to time be given by a majority of the Cdtirt of Ead In- 
dia Diredors ; which Commidioners, of any three or more of them, arc 
to fit in rotation, and have full power and authority to determine all 
fuch aftions or fuits as fliall be brought before them, where the debt or 
matter in difpute fliall not exceed the value of five pagodas, or forty 
fliillings. One half of the number of the Commiirioncrs, being thole 
who have longed ferved, arc removed by rotation annually, on the 
fird Thurfday of December, and an equal number arc chofen by bal- 
lot from among tliemfclvcs. 

By the faid charter the Governor of Calcutta, and all the members of 
the Council for the time being, and they only, arc appointed, and 
have power to aft as jiidiccs of the peace in and for the laid town of 
Calcutta, and all other the faftories fubordinatc thereto, witli the fame 
powers as jufliccs condiiuted by conimilfioiis under the great fcal of 
Great Britain, in and for any part of England. 


The 
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The Fourth Court Is The Court of Quarter $£S3IOn, confifting 
of the faid Governor and Council for the time being, any three or mor^ 
of whom, the Governor, or in his abfcncc the Senior of the Council 
then in Calcutta to be one, arc authorized to hold qiiartcr-fcflions of 
the peace four times in the year, within the diftrids of Calcutta, and 
were at all times thereafter to be a court of record, in the nature of a 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Pelivery ; and Conimiffioncrs 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for trying and punilhing of 
all offenders and offences (high-trcafoii only excepted) done or coii- 
initted within the diftrids of Calcutta and the fa^ories fubordinate 
tlicreunto ; and it is thereby ordained to be lawful for the faid jufticcs 
and commiffioners refpeftively, to proceed by indiftment, or by fiich 
other ways and in the fame manner as is ufed in England, or* as near 
as the condition and circumftancesof the place and inhabitants will admit 
of, iffuing their warrant or precept to the Sheriff, (who is likewife clewed 
and appointed by the faid Governor and Council) commanding him to 
fummon a convenient number of the inhabitants to ferve a? Grand and 
Petit Juries ; and the faid Jufticcs arc alfo authorized to do all other 
arts that Juftices of the Peace and Commiffioners of Oyer and Terminer 
and General Gaol Delivery iifually and legally do ; ainl the Court may 
affemble and adjourn at and unto fuch times and places as they fliall 
judge convenient. ^ 

By die 1^ id cliarter, the Eaft India Company and their fucceflbrs arc 
authorizec .0 raife forces within their faid limits, and to appoint fuch 
generals and oflicers to command the fame by fea and land as to them 
(hall fccni meet ; with powers to make war, and to kill, flay and de- 
ftroy all and every fuch perlbn or perfbns as may at any time enterprizc 
the dcftru(ftion, detriment, or annoyance of them, or of any of their 
fervants, or perfoiis dealing with them ; and in time of open hoflility 
they arc authorized to ufc and exercife martial difciplinc and the law 
martial, in fuch cafes as occaflon fliall ncceffarily require. In fupport 
of* thefc very extraordinary privileges, granted by fuch extraordinary 
ftrctches of prerogative and power, to a body of merchants over their 
fcllow-fubjecls, in the twenty-feventh of George the Scc^>nd an aft of 
parliament was alfo paffed, entitled, An aft for punifhing mutiny and 
dciertion of officers and foldiers in die fervicc of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the Eaft Indies, whereby the Com- 
pany, and their reprefentatives, tho- Prefidents and Councils for i lie time 
being at their feveral fcttlcments, are authorized to appoint courts- 
martial for the trial of their officers and foldiers for all o*lcnccs>; to be 
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tried and proceeded againft in fuch manner as by the faid aft is di- 

refted. 

And by virtue of the faid royal charter or letters patent, all fuch 
fines, forfeitures, penalties and fums of money, as may be fet or im- 
pofe;d upon any perfon or perfons in the courle of jufticc in the faid fe- 
vcral courts, are given to the faid United Eaft India Coin|>any, whole 
Direftors for the time being, or the major part of them, or their Prefi- 
dents and Councils, arc, under certain reftriftions, alfo authorized to 
make and ordain byedaws and ordinances for the good government and 
regulation of the faid fcveral corporations and courts, and to impofe 
•reafonable pains and penalties upon all perfons offending againft the 
fame. 

Befides the above-mentioned courts, cftabliflicd in Calcutta by the 
royal charter of juftice, there are two others ftill fubfifting, which were 
granted or connived at by the Moguls or the Nab6bs of Bengal foi^ 
mcrly, when the Company were totally dependent on the Country 
Government, as they call it. Thefe were courts, if they may be fo 
called, that were allowed the Company for the prefervation of order 
and good government in Calcutta, and in the very limited diftrifts for- 
merly belonging to it, when they had no other authority for the excr- 
eife of any judicial powers. 

One is the Court of Cut cherry, which, on its prefent cflablifli- 
ment, is compofed of theCompany’s fervants under Council, any three of 
whom, their Prefident being one, upon days ftated at their own. op- 
tion,- meet for the hearing, trying and determining, in a fummary 
way, all matters of fncum and tuUm to any amount, wherein only the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta are concerned. The mode of pro- 
ceeding is indeed as fummary as polfiblc. The plaintiff and defendant, 
with their refpeftive witneffes, being fumraoned, the Court hears what 
they have to offer and prove, voce^ and immediately proceed to 
decree in fuch matters as do not admit of much conteft. From the dc- 
cifions of this CourD the Company have direfted appeals to lie finally to 
the Governor and Council ; which however is felclom done, except in 
matters of the greateil confcquence, as it is in thofc cafes the general 
praftice of the Court, when not unduly interrupted, to have every 
caufc detentiined by arbitrators or umpires, chofen by the parties, or 
with their confcnt; whofc decifion is final, and made a decree of the 
Court. 

The other Cutcherry is called the Zf.mindary, or Powzdary 
Court, in which, according to late praftice, prcfidcs a member of the 
Board of Council, or fomctinies a fervant under Council, alone ; his 

bullncfs 
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biifinds Is to enquire Into complaints of a criminal nature among die 
black inhabitants, and in cafes where the natives do not apply to the 
Cnglifti cftabliflied courts of jufticc ; in which cafes the charter, as wc 
have already feen, direfts, that the Englifli laws only fliall be obferved. 
He proceeds alfo in the above fummary way to fcntcncc and punffli* 
inent, by fine, imprifonment, condemnation to work iit chains upon 
the roads for any fpace of time, even for life; and by flagellation, in 
capital cafes, even to death. The ancient Moguls and Nabobs would 
not permit any of the profcflbrs .of Iflain to be hanged according to the 
EnglKb cudom, efteeming that too ignominious a death for a Maho- 
inedan to luffcr ; therefore, in fiich cafes as were deemed capital, thc^ 
lafli was permitted to be inflifted until death ; but the officers of the 
Court called Chawbuckfiuars^ or Lafhbearcrs, arc (bmetimes fo dextrous asto 
be able to kill a man with two or three ftrokes of the Indian chawbuck. 
In cafes which,, according to the iifagc of this Court or Office, arc 
deemed to deferve death, it has been ufual for the Zemindar flrfl to ob« 
tain the approbation of the Prefident and Council, before the fatal 
flroke be given. 

Bcfidcs the above-mentioned, there is another Cutcherry, called 
The Collector's CuTCHERRY, which has been eftablilhcd in Cal- 
cutta ever fince the Company had any thing to do witli the colledlion 
of ground-rents. By the treaty of June 1757, the Nab6b Jafficr All^ 
Kliawn granted to the Englifli Company, as Zemndirs, all the lands 
about Calcutta, to the extent of fix hundred yards witliout the ditch called 
The Mat ahtah Ditch*, which partly fuiTounds the town, and likewife 
the land lying fouth of Calcutta, generally known by the name of the 
Twenty-four Pergunoahs ; all which is now under the jurifdtdion of the 
CoIIcflor, who is generally a member of the Council, though foinetimes 
a junior fervant. This officer has charge of the colleftion pt' the reve- 
nues of thole dillrlfts, and fuperintends, nay abfolirtcly direfts all ju- 
dicial matters arifing within the jurifdidjon of the faid Twenty-four 
Pcfgunnalis. He i?, from the nature of his office, greatly concerned 
alfo in the police of the town of Calcutta, ifliiing under Wie Company's 
fcal the Icafcs called Pottah to the inhabitants, for the tenures of their 
houfes and grounds, repairing the roads and difpofingof the petty farms, 
which confiitute a confidcrablc part of the revenue of the town of Cal- 
cutta ; granting licences to ilie natives to marry, on which the Com- 

♦ This means a ditch fo called, which, in the par 1742, the inhabitants of Calcutta, by permif. 
fion of the Governor and Council, undertook to ^ at their own cxpcncc, and carry round the fet- 
<lement, as a fecurity againd the iocuiiions of the Marabtahs. 

[L] 
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pany aMb collet a duty (three Sicca rupees from each ps^rty) aawell as 
on the fales of rcgiftcrcd flaves and new-built, floops. AU grain brought 
into the Giinges or public granaries, as well as every neceflary of life, 
with many other articles brought to the Bazars or public markets in 
Calcutta^ pay a duty upon importation, the collcftion of which is fu- 
perintended by this CoUeftor. The privijege of cxercifing many han- 
dicraft-trades is likewifc farmed out by the Collector to farmers, who 
colleft from fomc a certain fain for the licence of cxercifing their rc- 
fpeftive trades, and from others even a part of their daily wages. The 
collection of many of thefe taxes gives occafion to great oppreffions 
from the farmers, and the numbcrleft harpies who arc ncceflki ily em- 
ployed as tax-gatherers, and arc in general of great prejudice to in- 
duftry and population among the lower cla(s of people, who arc har- 
rafled on all lidcs ; for it is even a common thing to fee the feapoys, 
who are ftationed as guards at different places, take from the poor as 
they pafs to market (bmething out of every one’s balkec. The principal 
or head Cutcherry of this officer is in Calcutta, where he tran&fts the 
bufinefs of liis department, and where the farmers and tenants under 
his jurifdicVion who are backward in their payments, as well as others 
for crimes and mifdcmcanors, arc confined, whipped, and otherwife 
punilhed, independently of the other courts eftablifhed in Calcutta. 

All other matters of policy, government and police, are ufually exe- 
cuted by the Governor and Members of the Council at Calcutta, or by a 
Secret or Selcft Committee, compofed of pait of the faid Council; 
which Committee has of late been entruiled by the Court of Direftors 
with powers independent of and fuperior to thofe of the whole CounciL 
The original Iniention of the appointment of a Sclcft Coinmiuec was 
for conducing the Company’s military and political pperations with fe- 
crecy ; but tlie Governors and Committees in Bengal, who have of late 
been entrufted with fuch extraordinary powers, have turned them veiy 
conveniently to their emolument, and the ferving of their own private 
views, having for that purpofe extended their jurifdiftion, without 
limits, to all affairs, commercial, civil and criminal, as well as military 
and political, wherein a pleaded neceflity of fccrecy has been made to 
authorize all kinds of arbitrary and unwarrantable afts. 

The Governor, who is likcwilc Commander in Chief of all the Com- 
pany’s forces, is always Prefident of tlicie ScleA Committees ; and, by the 
cfiabiiilicd regulation of the Company’s fcrvicc, is the peribn to wlioni 
all coiTelpondcnce, By letter or otherwife, with the Country Powers 
is con>iniitcd, and the only perfon in the fervicc to whom fuch corre- 
Ipoiulencc, of any fort, is allowed : the fubftance of which he has en- 
tirely 
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^rthf in his power tx> la^ before hisConitnittee or Council, at (bchtimc, 
jand in fuch form as he plcafes, without any check or controul : £> that 
the Company’s colleftors, the pretended 'NaUbs of BenggI (witoftcotal d<^ 
^ndency and fervitude we have fully iforth in our fixtk chapter) in 
fad. know no other power than that of the Governor of Calcutta \ whole 
orders are by them implicitly executed m all tbofe diftrids that are 
witlioiic the bounds of the jurilHidion of the charter, whicli is confined 
to the trad within the Marahtah Ditch, and does not even cKcetid to the 
Ihore of the river which is oppofite to the town* 

The Governor has been of late alfo allowed, orli^is alTumed, the piv 
vllege of granting duftucks to fuch perlbns, not fervants of the Cott^ 
pany, as he thinks proper, which enable them ^o trade duty-free. 

Befldes the abovementioned extraordioary privileges, the Governor^, 
from the prefent and late ufage of the fervice, poflefTes Ukewile a poti*er 
which is of worfe confequcncc to the natives in the fcttlcmentthan any 
we have yet taken notice of, over whom it gives him the moft unbounded 
authority, though it may be fcarccly known to many Europeans who 
have refided in Calcutta. This is the privilege of fettling the affairs rf 
the cafts, or tribes of the Hindoos, by which means any individuals 
among them may be made oiitcaffs from their families and friends, and 
even whole families may be branded with infamy never to he effaced ; 
fo that none of their connedions, or others of the efteemed tribes cam 
on any account eat or drink in their company, without incumng theiTi«- 
fclvcs the fame infamy ; nay, or even touch them, without being ne* 
ceflitated to an expiatory ablution in the Ganges. The confequence of 
this privilege, wliich has been of late entirely left to the Governor, and 
by him generally delegated to his Banyan^ con only be conceived by thole 
who arc acquainted widi the religious tenets and fupcrftition of the 
Gentoos. 

It becomes in this place necefTary, for the information of the reader, 

to explain wliat a Banyan is, as thofc Banyans have in fad a principal 
% 

* Sec part of a letter fiom two geiMlcmcn of the Cooncil in Bengal to theCour^of DlrefTors, dated 
Port- William, the 14th January 1766, Authtniic Papen concermg India /Iffa^rSt page ^05, is 
follows. 

“ We muff here take notice of a foarce of power and infloence, \fhlch any Governor, in ihe'prefcnt 
** Aaic of affiirs, hai over your other fervants, that of ftopjping the tiade ih the country of any who 
** become obnoxious to him. His authority, over the officers of the government will lead them 
cageily ro anticipate his refentmonts, and a hint to them will fuffice. The corrcfpondence with 
“ the officcis being confined to the Governor, he has it in his option to give what private orders he 
pleafes, and which would be certainly obeyed without his name evet appearing. Such is his power 
** over the inhabitants of this country ; and fuch the nature of the people, that every one will be 
** ready to bear tcAitnony to whatever they think will be agreeable to him. Thus he bears the 
*' mod abloiutc coinmand over the trade and fortunes of your fervants, without conrtoul \ which 
appears to us a very dangcious fway.’* 

[ L 2 ] Ibarc, 
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fliarc, as deputies and interpeters, in every department of the govern:* 
ment, as well as of the commercial concerns of the English Eaft India 
Company in Bengal. 

A Banyan is a pcrlbn (either acMng for himfelf, or as the (ubftkute 
of feme great black merchant) by whom the Englifti gentlemen in ge- 
neral tranfaft all their bufinefi. He is interpreter, head book-keeper, 
head fecretary, head broker, the fupplier of cafli and cafh-keeper, and 
in general allb (ecret-keeper. He puts in the under-clerks, the porter 
or door-keeper, ftewards, bearers of the filver wands running foot- 
men, torch, and braifcli-Ught carriers, palantjiicen bearers, and all the 
long tribe of undcr-fervants, for whole honefty he is deemed anlwei^ 
able ; and he condufts all the trade of his mailer, to whom, unlcfs 
pretty well acquainted with the country languages, it is difficult for any 
of the natives to-obtain acceft. In fliort, he poflelTes fingly many more 
powers over his maftciv than can in tliis country be affiimcd by any 
young fpendthrift^s fteward, money-lender and iniftrels all together ; 
and farther lerves, very coiircniently Ibinctimes, on a public difcullion,, 
to father fuch aits or p occedings as kis majier dat es not avow. 

There is a powerful firing of connexions among thele Banyans, who 
ferveall thcEnglifli in the fettlements of Bengal, as well in all public of- 
fices as in their private affairs. 

Since the great influence acquired there by the Englifli, many per- 
fons of the bed Gentoo families take upon them this truft or ler\itude, 
and even pay a fum of money for ferving gentlemen in certain ports ; 
but principally for the influence which they acquire tlicrcby, and the 
advantage of carrymg on trade, which they could not otherwife do ; 
and which in this fituation they frequently do, duty-free, under cover 
of their mafters dullucks. There have been few inftanccs of any Eu- 
ropean acquiring fuch a knowledge in fpcaking, reading and writing 
the Bengal language (which is abfolutely nccelfary for a real merchant) 
as to be able to do without fuch a Head-banyan. 

Befidcs the powers already taken notice of, the Company, and under 
them tlic Governor and Council, pretend, that, by the charter, they 
have a right at any time, at their pleafure, to feize any European fub- 
jecl in India by military force, without any form of legal procefs, and 
to fend him a prifoncr to England, if he reflilcs to go voluntarily, after 
having had what they deem a reafbnable notice given him \ notwith- 
ftaiuling fuch perfon went out and ertablilhcd himfelf in India with the 
licence of the Company : which pretended right, as we have ften in an- 
other place, the Company and their laid fervants aXually and frequently 
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do 
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do exerciflr fuddcnly, and without controul, ibmctimes even againft the 
eftabliflied magiftrates of the Mayor’i Court. 

Having thus given a brief account of all the courts eftabliflied and now 
exilUng in Calcutta, and of the powers granted to them, or afliimed 
by thofe members of the community who compofe the principal wheels 
in the machine of this monftrous government, we conic of courfc to 
our confiderations on the extent and confet^uences of thofe powers* 
and certain circumdances attending them, which we will afterwards ex- 
emplify by real matters of faft. 

By die charter of the 1 3 th of George thcFirft, the Mayoris Court had the 
power of clccHng their own members to fill up all vacancies : and while 
fucli continued to be the pradice* that court was the bulwark of all fecu- 
rity with regard to property in the fettlcmcnt, and might be confidered, in 
a great degree, as independent. Indeed it was fo much lb at that time, 
(before the Company had adopted, in fo common and frequent a manner, 
tlie pra(^ice of feizing perfons and fending them prifoners to England)^ 
tliat it W2\s deemed inconvenient to the Company, who had many de- 
crees given againft them : and this was thought tlie grand defeft before 
hinted at ; againft which, though not exprclled, the Company petitioned 
tlie crown, and obtained the cliartcr of the s6tb of George the Second, 
wliereby the right of elcftmg Aldermen wad transferred from ihcir own 
body to the Governor andCounctl, who thereby had diis unconftltutional 
power given them of making and unmaking the Judges. 

This court is compofed partly of Company's fervants, and partly of 
free merchants ; and fucli Aldermen,- not being covenanted fervartts, as 
are efleemed to be complallant to the nicafures of Government, as 
there called, arc generally indulged by the Governor with the privi- 
lege of duftucks for carrying on their private inland trade duty-free ; 
which, as we have before obferved, according to the ufage of the fer- 
vice, has been otherwifo confined to the Company and their fervants 
oifty : for it mull be remarked, that the falary of an Alderman is only 
about twenty-five pounds per aim- which will fcarcely j^y one month's 
houfe-rent in Calcutta. 

The Prefident and Council, in their capacity of a Court of Appeals, 
decree decifivcly in all matters under four hundred pounds ; con- 
fcqucntly in fuits wherein the Company, or the fiiid Governor and 
Council arc concerned, there is little chancQ of juftice being had^ ex- 
cept where the fubjeft in conteft amounts to above that fum, and 
when the aggrieved party can bring his caufe from India in an, appeal 
to that refpe^able tribunal, the? Sovereign and Council ot England 
for which he muft be able to afford a very heavy cxpcnce ; to fubjeft 

3 himfclf 
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htmielf to great tronble and long delays ; to incur the odium of the 
gentlemen in the government of Bengal, and to fufFer the dreadRil ef 
Fcfts of their power. 

The liberty of an appeal to the King in Council, allowed by charter in 
the calc of an Alderman difmiffcd from his office in the Mayor's Court, 
is made pcrfcftly illufive in Ac cafes ofBritiffi fnbjc<fis. Suppofe the 
dHtniflcd niagiftratc comes home to prorcciue his appeal, and that the 
fcnttmcc of hisumotioii be reverfed by that tribunal, the law fays, that no 
Britifli fubjccl fliall go to India witliout the licence of the Company, and 
the charter exprefsly ftipulatcs, that if any Alderman be abfent from 
Calcutta for the fpace of twelve months, his place or office fltall be void. 
The Company rcfiifmg their licence for him to return, he muft firft go 
to law with that powerful body, to oblige them to grant their licence; 
if he ihould obtain this, and return to India, they may again remove 
linn for having been too long, though neceflarily abfent, and thus they 
may continue referring him from England to India, and from India to 
Tngland, almoft as longf as they pleafe. 

The Court of Requefts is, in faft, the only Court in Calclnta which, 
from being under little or no undue influence, is of real and eflcntlal 
fervice to die poor inhabitants, and this principally becaiifc the mem- 
bers fill up all vacancies in the Court by ballot among themfelves, and 
bccaofe the matters in contefr, being confined to forty fliillings, muft 
in general be ‘beneath the notice or interference of the Governor or 
Coimfellors. 

The faid Governor and Members of the Council, being the only 
jtiftices of peace, can and do frequently refufc to take cognizance of 
complaints laid before them, on oath, for redrefs in lawful cafes, when 
they, or the Company, arc any way intcrefted in them : and in the 
fame cafes, when fitting on the bench at the General Qparter Seffion as 
judges, they have frequently put a flop to the due courle of proceed' 
ings on the moft * frivolous pretences, or adjourned the Court from 
time to time, to evade the enquiry, while the injured parties have been 
left without refourcc. 

• Su^ as, ** that the perfoni called upon by the profecutor were ferfinti- of the Compin^t 
entruM with the knowledge of the records and proceedings of the Governor and Council, 
which they were bound by oaths to keep feciet, under penalty of forfeiting the Company* 
(crvicc, and of other heavy puaifhmeDti • That the profecutor might call upon them a* witntlw» 
in order to ;nake them difclofc the proceedings of the Governor and Council of Oikuita, and 
<1 could not but objeff to fuch witneflci giving evidence upon matter| 

Which mJghc be the means of t^cir betraying of circumAaocfi that they were in duiy bound 
ihcCompaa]^^’ ^ ^ perjure themfelvti, or violate their fidelkytP 

2 As 
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As to die Cuxcberries, parcicul^ly tbat called The Couvt of Zevw* 
the biifinefs there is ofteoi cafiped oo. ia lb bqrl^lque and \mSr 
crous a itianncr,- and it is 1 q frequently made ule of as a convenicney 
for opprelTing the inhabitants, that, conlidering the Company's pcefent 
fituatlon* the relation they bear to the Prince whom they call Mogul 
ani their colic Son whom they call the Nabobs of Bengal^ and, conlider^ 
lug the powers they polTefs from* the charter, of adminiftring jufticn 
according to the Englilh laws, it is a fcandal to this nation that liicb 
Cutcherries are now permitted to exill in a Bricilh fettlement, whatevei; 
may have been the ncceflfity for them when the Company were depen-r 
dent on the Mogul, and before they had obtained their charter of 
juiUcc. 

It is plain, &om what has been, (aid of the nature of other privileges 
and powers, whether rightfully polTefled, or aflumed by the Governopa 
and 'Councils, chat every European within the limits, and under the* 
protertioii of the Company in Bengal (of wliom the grand and petit 
juries arc compofed) is entirely dependent upon them and their Go** 
vernors, or Governors and Councils, not only for all they have to 
expert towards making their fortunes, but for the fccurity of their 
prefent poflclfions, as well aa for their own perfonal liberty, and e*oom 
for that of their lives \ particularly, if tliey venture out of the very 
limited diftrirts of the charter, into the Nabob's dominions. 

It is icarce conceivable to what a low degree of eaftcra fervlle obe- 
dience the excrcife of fuch oppreflions, and the dread of being deprived 
of a forcuiic, or the means of making one, hove reduced even the 
boafted free fubjerts of Great Britain in the fettlement of Calcutta^ 
wiicre to apjKar fcnlible of the exUleinre of an opprclfioh, is a crime ; 
to fpeak of It, treafon : but it is a fa^i, that peribns, whp have been 
under the difplcafurc of the Governor and Council, have received Iet>- 
ters Ir(»m their moft cflcc:ncd friends, cxculing thcinlelves from not 
chmlng to vifit them, for fear it fliould be known they ^ad been at fuch 
hoiifc:. 

Upon a fimple perufal of the foregoing, which is a juft account qf 
the ftaic of Calciuia, with refpert to the courts of law and junico, it 
muft appear evident to every reader, that the ftatc of juUice there is 
very precarious ; and that, in reality, it muft be ridiculous to expert 
obtaining It in that fettlement in any cafes wherein the Governor, the 
niciubcrs of Council or the Company arc concerned ; or wherein they 
choofc, from what motives Ibevcr,* to interfere ; as tlie Jai J Governor 
»nd Conncil, who arc the dependent delegates of the Company, arc 
fupreiiie juflices and judges in all criminal, and civil affairs, and at 
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the fame time are the makers and nninakers of the mayor, aldermen, 
(hcriff, and all other officers ; and feither, have not only the natives, 
but everi the grand and petit jwics at their mercy. In' fine, this is fo 
much the cafe, that the Mayor's, like every other Court in Calcutta 
(except, as before obferved, the Court of Rcqncfts) is become rather 
a fcourge in the hands of the Governor and Council than an inftru- 
ment of relief to the injured: and juftice in Bengal is made fo much 
a political farce, that no one concerned ‘m the adniiniftratlon of it 
dares fo much as to hazard the giving of offence to any gentleman in 
power. 

It is true, that by an aft of the aytli of Geo. the lid. it is enafted, 
that “ if any of the Company's Governors or Councils, at their rc’fpec- 
“ tivc principal fettlemcnts, or any of them, (hall be guilty of oppreff- 
ing any of lus Majefty’s fiibjcfts beyond the feas, 'within their re- 
“ fpeclive jut ifdiHions or coininands, or fliall be guilty of any crime 
** or offence, contrary to the laws of England, fuch oppreflion,. crimes, 
“ and offences may be enquired of, heard, and determined in his Ma-. 
“ jefty's court of King's Bench, within that part of Great Britain called 
England, or before fuch commiffioners, and in fuch county in Eng- 
“ land as fliall be alfigncd by his Majefly'scommillion, and by good and 
“ lawful men of the fame county ; and fuch punlflmients (ball be in- 
flifted on fuch offenders as are ullially inflifted for offences of the like 
“ natures coiimiittcd in England;” which was repeated in another aft 
of the I oth of his prefent Majefty, with this addition, “ that the offrncts 
committed againft that aft may be allcdgcd. to be committed, and 
may be laid, enquired of, and tried in the county of Middlefex; the 
“ defendants in fuch aftion or fuit having liberty to plead the general 
iffue, and give the fpccial matter in evidence, on fuch defendant's 
giving the plaintiff a note 'in writing of the fubllance of his defence 
fix or eight days before the trial of fuch aftion.” 

Here the opprefled have the appearance of a remedy held out to 
them ; but, upon examination, it will be found an appearance only. 
The gr?at diftance from England, and other difadvantages, obvious 
from wharhas been already faid, together with the length of time and 
the cxpence ncccffary for fuch undertakings, would in moft cafes 
amount to an impollibility to profccute ; and which, in laft, would be 
imprafticable in all cafes unlefs the injured party hinifclf came over to 
England, where he muff then wait till his oppreffbr comes within the 
jurhdiftion of the court ; who may perhaps continue to refidc in India 
for many years, and after all effablifh himfrlf in a {oreign country. 
If it is the injured man's good luck to be able to ferve the offending 

party 
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party wltli the procefs of the Court vlthlh three o9 Sur ye;u^i he wSfi 
then be put to ^e gteateft diffleulflCa%ith 

the laws of England fo juftly require to be vivi voie. ^ Xh^ OeneooA^ 
natives of the country, from the ordinary couFfcof bufi^fa in Cal^ 
cutia, moft probably, are the injured tnafn^s -principal mA 
if thefe people could even* be induced t6 ’themfelvbs oir fheii » 
voyage, and in climates fo unfUvourabf^ to them, yet they wouU 
otherwife he effechially prevented from coming to Engfand^ as their To 
doing would be to violate religious tenets, ahd make them incur the 
infamy of expulfion from their cafts or tribes; which is what they witild 
nther die tlian fubmit to fufTen This of cdurfe muft neceffitate tUe 
party in qiiefl: of juftice to (end out a comnfiiilion Co India for the lake 
of evidence, which, admitting that he could furmount the difficulties 
which muft then befet him, will naturally prolong his fuit for years : or,, 
wlien his commiftion reaches Bengal, his witneflTcs may be in what they 
call the Nabob’s Dominions ; where it may be paly for the Governor 
and Council to keep them, concealed, to obftruA or evade the eateciulon 
of the commiflioii, and fo prevent his obtaining any written evidence 
by any means whatfoever. 

The legal jnrifdiftion, as wc have already obferved, which the Com- 
pany derive from the charter and afts of parliament, as they noW 
ftaiul, extends, or is allowed to extend, only to the town or fettlcmont 
of Calcutta, and fome- fulwdinatc faftorics ; the limits of all which 
together are of very fmall -extent, and which they formerly held in 
Ibbordioation to the Moguls, or Nabdbs. But the jurifoiftion, now 
afliimcd and cxercifcd by the Company artd ihcir fubftituteB Is, m'faA, 
entirely unlimited, and without check or controu] throughout all the 
provinces called The Nabob’s, of which they colleft the revenues. 
Provinces into which it has never been cuftomary for writs to ifluc out 
of any of his Majefly’s courts, eftabliftied by charter, cither civil or 
criminal, they having hitherto been deemed independent of any fuch 
authority. ^ 

The mercantile biifincfs of many of his Majefty’s European fubjefts, 
and of fuch of the natives as can now find ways and mean's to carry 
on any, principally' lies in thofe inland parts to whicl\ the faid legsd 
jurifdi^ion of the charter is not allowed to extend. It has been here 
that have been felt in the moft extreme degree fjoe ruinous effbds of 
fuch monopolies, as it will be (hewn in a fubiequbnt chapter, were efta- 
blifhed and profecuted under the cloke upd fanAion of the dflTumed 
powers of the Dewnnnee. Here his M/ajefty’s defcnccle(s fubjcAs have 
heen moft cxpolcd to opprcfTioii. It is here that the natives firfF r un- 
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paralleled croekiea from the Company^ or their fervantSy either aAmg 
by tbeinlelves, or through the Nab6bs» without even a probability of 
fucb injured perfons ever obtaining juftice, as they have no Nabobs 
with a protcAing power to apply to : and even the Englifli laws, if 
duly en^ced, leave them without remedy, becaiifc the opprcirion, in 
cafes of complaint, is alledged to have been committed without the limits 
of the Company’s diftricb, and aferibed to our Nabob, who is made to 
father it, as the ad of an independent Sovereign. 

Great opprelfions can never happen but from thofe in liigh power: and 
therefore the |>erfons who are made to fuffer them in Bengal will have 
to contend with the power and treafuries of the Company both abroad 
and at home. Beiides, how few men who are dependent in the man* 
ncr we have feen all muft be who are under the power of the Company 
in Bengal, will dare to be inftrumcntal, orafliftant to the injured, in bring- 
ing to jullice fuch oppreflbrs as are fure of ftrong fupport ? And how few 
will have the means, the application, the fortitude, or .the pcrfeverance 
requifite for the purfuit, through paths (b very difficult and precarious, of 
that redrefs, which, when obtained, can hardly be hoped to prove in any 
degree adequate to the wrong fuffered ? From all which it muft be evi* 
dent that the appearance of a remedy, as held out to the opprefled in 
the aAs of parliament now exifting, is but (hadowy and deceitful, even 
in the cafes of Eui'opean fubjeds: and if fuch are the evils to which 
Engliflimen arc expofed who go to refide in India, it may eaiily be 
imagined, from what has been already faid, how much harder is the lot 
of the unhappy natives of thofe countries. Neverthclefs they are a 
mild, civilized, and polite people, and every way deferving of the pro- 
te<ftion of the Britifli laws ; as it is upon their induftry this nation muft 
finally depend for whatever refources (he may hereafter expeft from 
thofe dominions. 

Within tl>e Engliih fettlement of Calcutta, the Members of the Board 
of Council, from ailing at one and the. fame time in fo many diflcretit 
capacities, have among the natives, who are in general ignorant of the 
Englifli laws, the power of aiTuming that official charader which bell: 
ferves their purpofe. Thus, whenever they choofe it, they can, and 
do with great convenience, transfer the native complainant from the 
Counfellor to the Juftice of Peace, from the Jufticc to the Zemindar’s 
Cutchcrrics, and from the Zemindar to the Secret Committee, where each 
Member is bound to the other, under oaths of fecrccy, not to divulge 
wliat pafles. If the complaint be not totally quaflied by thefe means, 
and thofe gentlemen are apprchenllve that it may be revived within the 
icttleinent in fume lhape or other, through the affiftance of fome daring 

perfon^ 
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perfoni they haye this laftWourc^^ df t^kil^erring the compIalnMli 
under any pretence, Yrom the Secret <!bhiihktei^^td' llil)< 1 ^ ^ riib ’ c 
they can do what they pleale with Kim and this AMdc of {tnibeeiBog 
has been actually pra^ifed. 

By fuch means, civil JnfKce is entirely eradioalt^, and ihfc idhole in* 
land country, where neither the EogHfli nor thb ce^nt^^lawioi^iiAgies 
have any force, is adtnalty in a (hte of the mod deplocafalo anarchy, 
under the defpotic fway of one, or at moft a very few £og|liii geittk* 
men and their Banyans ; and to fueh a pitch of wreteheddefi and for* 
vicude have the natives been reduced*, that theie womu. (a .pouU iin 
which they are as delicate and jealous os any natioi> bn mrtb) Jipve:beeii 
frequently, taken from them, without their daring of' iUe to 
complain, either from the power of the violator, or from- thdrifamrtbg 
no perfon to complain to, from whom they can hopq for re^^refs. 

We come now to the exemplificadon of what wc have advanced, Jby 
real fafts ; in which the writer will cither confine himfelf to motors of 
which he himfclf hath perfed knowledge, and can even pcddviee'frdbf, 
or to fuch others as appear well vouched, by authentic d^oifaeDts. exhi- 
bited in different parts of this work ; and we will begin with the Blayor^i 
Court, 

In confequence of a moft extraordinary oppreffion In the iolaad pacts 
of the country, of which particular notice is taken in our i jUi chaprier, 
an Armenian merchant, named Parfcck Arratoon, on the i ydrSepoemher 
1767, filed a bill in the Mayor’s Court againft the gomiftabs or agents 
of Governor Harry Vcrcift and Francis Sykes, Slquires, for 40,412 
current rupees, or about 7500 pounds ftcrling, principal amopnt of 
fide, faid to have been forcibly taken out of the plaifiti^s w^rehdufts. 
The caiife was brought to an iflue ; and in the month of Anguft 1768, 
on a day appointed for the hearing, all the proceedings and depofitiojis 
were read and fully confidcred; the demand of the plaintiff eftablHbed 
tp all appearance, and judgment upon the point of being pronounced, 
when the Mayor, while fitting in judgment, received % private letter^ ^ 
or note, fciit from the Governor, to put a flop to the proceedings^ bc- 
caufe, as was alledged, he, the faid Governor, was a party concerned in 
the caufc, and was in expcAatioii of fettling matters by a^private com- 
promife. To the afloniniment of Ae plaintiff’s foUcito]r» .M[ho d^cl^red 
he knew of no compromife, and had received no mflru^UQili from his 

client 

• The writer of thefe fticcts being an AMernain of the Court, tndhtvlng bsco ibftoc when thU 
extraordinary tinnfaftion happened, as foon as he heard of it wrote to the Mayor lipoo the fubjeA, 
defu ing to have a fight of the letter fent by, or by the order of the Governor, chea Hairy Verclft, 
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cfienc .upon tliis matter, the requeft contained in the letter or note was 
complied with, and a ftop was at once put to tlie proceedings ; die 
^plaintiff, being left without any fatisfaAion. 

After an indanCe of this fort, it may be thought needled to produce 
others of a led criminal nature. But it is notorious in Calcutta, that 
in cafes wherein the faid Governor and Council, or thofe of their con- 
neftions have been any wife interefted, private applications, by letter 
or otherwife, have been frequently received by the Court ; wlio, fetting 
afidc the formalities of procefs as direfted by the charter, h^vc ac- 
tually proceeded to hear and determine upon fuch private applications,, 
particularly againd the attornies or foUcitors of the Court, who have 
found it a hazardous matter to undertake any fuit in matters of arbi- 
trary proceedings, wherein the Governor and Council have been in tlie 
lead degree intcreded fcparatcly or collcftively. 

Upon the fame principle of fear, or fervility to the Governor and 
Council, the Court has frequently refufed to grant copies of proceed- 
ings filed and entered on record in the Court, to peribns intcreded in 
fuch proceedings, who required, and had a right to them ; and the 
judges likewife have refufed to accept of fufficient and unexceptionable 
bail, when it has been offered by a defendant for a bailable offence. 

On other occafions, where a plaintiff, under the known difplcafurc 
of the Governor and Council, has brought his bill of complaint into 
Court againd perfons with whom the Governor and Council were mate- 
rially intcreded in the event of the caiifc, the Court have officioufly 
met, at their own mere motion, ro confidcr and determine whether fuch 
•• bill of complaint JIwuld be anfwcred, pleaded to, dcum red to, or dif 
“ miffed” long after fuch bill had been regularly filed and admitted 
by the faid Court, and this merely to effect the difmilfion of fuch bill, 
which hath afterwards followed ; and the plaintiff has thereby been left 
remedilefs in matters of the greated confequcnce* 

fifqQire, in confeqneoce of which (be piocccdiogs had been Hopped. After Tome days confideratlon,. 
the Mayor wrote the following ezeufe, the original of which is now in the wi iter's poiRfHou. 

To William Bolts, Efqoire. 

** Dear Sir, 

** I fliould hare (cot yon the note, as I promlfed, if I had found it ; but having not met with it 
among my ptpera, convinces me that 1 mult have dcHroved it, with other papers that I dcfmed 
v/cltfi, 

^ 1 am, SrR, your mod obedient fervanr, 

Cilcima, the iilh AsgnH 776$. CORNELIUS GOODWIN/’ 
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After fuch difmiffion, upon an application to the Court for copies, 
even the original hills and exhibits have been pretended to have ^en 
loft ; when, on an examination before the Court, it has appeared on 
oath that they were carried to the Governor by an officer of the Court. 
The writer has authentic proofs of fuch proceedings in his poflelfipn. 

However, the illegal proceedings of this Court are not confined to 
fuch matters only as the Governor and Council appear to be dircAly or 
indircftly concerned in ; they arc frequently as irregular in matters 
wherein they thenriHves arc intcrefted ; but whatever remedies may be 
prafticablc to prevent the undtie influence of the Governor and Council 
over this Court, there can be no cffcftual check to prevent this evil, as 
things arc at prefent, but the confcicnces of tlic rcfpeftlvc magillrates ; 
who ncvcrthclefs, when they tranigrcfs from mere ignorance, arc not, 
from their fltuation, fo very blameable, being perfons or mercantile 
profeffions, not bred up to the law, and who by the charter arc 
obliged under a penalty, when elefted by the Governor and Council, 
to accept of their offices, witlioiit even a recorder, who, were he a 
Barrifter at law as in the corporations of England, might direft them 
to legal determinations in the execution of juftice. 

For fafts relative to the proceedings of this Court, which arc not folly 
exemplified in this place, not to fwcll this chapter to an enormous 
fize, we beg leave to refer the reader to our Appendix, particularly^io 
N® XXIV. page 3:8, the memorial of Mr. Thomas Hamilton, N® XXV.- 
page 40, the anfwcr of Cornelius Goodwin, Efquire, then late Mayor 
of Calcutta, (both addrefted to the Mayor’s Court ;) N® XXVL page 43, 
the incmorial of Alexander Jephfon, Efqiilre, to the Court of £aft India 
Direftors, mth the opinions of Sir William de Grey, Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton and Charles Saycr, Efquire, thereon ; N® XXVII. page 55^ the 
Calc of Mr. Richard Whittall, with Mr. Dunning's opinion ; and to 
N® XXVIII. page 73, the Memorial of Mr. Richard Wliittall to the 
Couit of Eaft India Direftors. 

With refpeft to the fafts relative to the proceedings pf the Governor 
and Members of the Council in their multiform charaft^rs of Counfel- 
lors, Scleft Committee-men, Jufticcs of Peace, Conimiffioners of Oyser 
and Terminer, Judges of Appeals, Makers and Unmakers of ihe Mem- 
bers of the Mayor’s Court, Prefidents of the Cutcherrlcs, 2 Semind- 
4 rs, Colleftors, Delegates and Reprcicntatives of the Englifli Eaft India 
Company, the Mogul’s Dewans, and Makers andHJn-makcrs of the 
Mogul, as well as of the Company’s Rent-gatherers, now called the 
Habibs nfBerignl, Rlcrchants, or ^vcrcigns; all of which diflGMWt 
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cbaraAera tliey can and do aflume, as occaliofi requires : as it would In 
many cafes be difficult to trace thofe gentlemen through their various me- 
tamorphofes, we (hall briefly enumerate fome principal tranfaiftions as 
they occur to us, without making any diftinftions ; only defiriug the 
reader once more to obferve, that it is not the meuy but the meafurejy 
when tliey are bad, which we wifli to expofe, in order for procuring 
an efFeftiial reformation. 

A gentleman of the Council at Calcutta became indebted to one Wil- 
liam Wilfon, a fail-maker, for wofk done in the way of his profdlion, 
amounting to current rupees 75-'9“-7 ; for payment of which the fail- 
maker fent in his bill, with a receipt annexed. The Counfclloiv who 
happened at the fame time to be Zemindar alfo, alledged the Charges 
in the bill were exorbitant and unrcafonablc, and would neither dif- 
charge or give up the bill ; threatening the fail-maker, that he would 
get him turned out of the Company’s fcrvice, or fent to Bencoolcii 
if he perfifted in his demand. The fail-maker not intimidated, 
filed his bill in the Mayor’s Court againfl the Counfellor, who, rather 
than expofe the affair to a public difeuflion, more prudently agreed 
to fatisfy the complainant, to the amount of his bill, with the cofts 
of fuit, by which it was confcqucntly fwelled. The complainant’s fo- 
licitor or attorney at law (as they are called in Bengal) fent his Ban- 
yan, Radhoo Tagoor, a black merchant of Calcutta, to receive the 
amount of the bill, repeated times without fuccels, till at lafl: the faid 
Radhoo Tagoor dedred the Counfellor’s Banyan to inform his mafler, 
chat the amount of the bill was wanted, and if it was not paid, fome bad 
confequences might enfue from the caufe going on in the regular courfc 
of law, and- the charges being conlequcncly enhanced; which being 
told to the Counfellor and Zeniinddr, He grew angry, and ordered the 
merchant, Radhoo Tagoor, to be immediately feized by his peons, and 
carried to the Cutcherry ; where he was, without any examination, 
enquiry, or form whatever, tied up, fevercly flogged, and beat on the 
head with his own flippers f, by order of the faid Zemindar: who 
wrote a letter to the attorney at law upon the occafion, of which the 
following is an exaft copy. 

* Bdicoolen oq the iflaad of Sumatra, and Gombroon in Pcrfia, have been long looked upon as 
places very unhealthy and fatal to the gcnciality of Euiopean conftitutions ; and from fome inAsnas 
of perfoni in the. Company’s feriicc being formerly fent ihiilicr from other fcttlementa by Governors 
and Councils, as was fafpeded, to get rid of them, the talking of fending people to Bcocooleo, or 
Gombiooo, has in India a kind of proverbial meaning expieflive of banifliment. 

t The ^ing beat on the head with a flipper Is, among the nadvet of lodia, coofidered to be t very 
sgnofliiDious pnaiflimcnt. 
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“SIR, 

“ I have ordered your demand to be complied with. It is fo extras 
“ vagant, that I intend laying it before the court. Your Banyan was 
“ fo infolent as to tell me, that unlefs I difcharged it direftly you wobM 
increale your demand, for which infolence in him I have felit him to 
“ theCutcherry, where he will meet his defeits. 

“ Your moft hmnble fervant* 

“ Calcutta, the aad Feb. 1765.’* 

Upon a complaint lodged by a poor old woman againft another Id 
the fame circumftances, before the Zcmlndir, wherein he has been cm* 
barraded to decide which of the two was in the right, the writer has 
known the pour Wretches ordered to fight, ind made to decide the 
quedion by the exertion of their feeble limbs in battle. 

A tradefman and inhabitant of Calcutta, named Gocul Sonar, com- 
plained of having been falfly iniprifoned by one Nobekiflen, then Banyan 
to the Governor of Calcutta; alledging,* that during his dbnfinement, 
under various falfe pretences, he and feveral of his family had been 
otherwile mod grievoufly injured and opprellcd. The tradefinan pre- 
ferred his complaint at the couCt of general quarter feflions, hel^ at 
Calcutta, on the 4th Mareh 1767, in a petition to the grand jury, But 
without any fuccefs : for it was remarkable, that the Chief Juftice Harry 
Vereld, £fquire, then on the bench, getting the petition into hb own 
hands from another judice, to whom the foreman of the jury had de- 
livered it, he immediately and fuddenly called and difiiufled the juries. | 
It was faid, by way of excufe, that the complainant had not drft re- 
gularly given in his information upon oath before a Judice of the Peace, 
and that the affair ought to be referred, for trial, to the court of Zc- 
anind^ry. 

The injured man however chofe rather to depend aipon the Englifli 
laws for fedrefs of his injuries, and therefore, to obviate the objection 
of want of formality, he afterwards formally applied to a Judice of 
Peace, who happened at that time to be the Zemindir alfo. It was with 
fome difficulty, and not without great altercation, that 'the Juftice con* 
fented to receive the information of the complainant, but at length he 
promifed to receive it. on the following day ; which was accordingly de- 
livered in upon oath, as follows. 
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Tlic Information of Gocul Sonar, Inliabitant of Calcutta, 

SlIEWETlI, 

Tliat on or about the ift of Phalgoon (or loth Fcbniaiy 1767) one 
** Ram Sonar and Ram Bania with a Hircirali ^ (or meflengerj belong- 
iiig to Nobekidcii Mun/hy, came to the lioufc of him the informant, 
and did then and there, with force, unlawfully and injurioufly enter 
** into his inward Zenina (or womens) apartments, faying, they had 
** orders from Nobekiflen Munfliy to take away the informant's lifter, 
for his the laid Nobckiflcifs ule. That on tlie informant's rclilling, 
and calling the Do^uha) f, they nbulcd him and his mother in the iiioft 
opprobrious terms, and did otherwife ill-treat tlicm : upon which, 
“ the reft of the informant’s family being forced to fly, they unlawfully 
and by force did then and there feize the informant's mother, and 
againft the peace of our Lord the King, did forcibly carry her away 
to Nobekiflen. 

That on the next clay the fakl Ram Sonar and Ram Bania came 
with another Hirckah of Nobekiflen's, and did forcibly feize and 
carry away the informant and his brother, named Kifn, into Nobc- 
killen’s prefence, who ordered both to be confined. Upon this wc 
offered fccurity, wliich he refufed. Wc then offered that one of us 
(hould remain in prifon and the other be at liberty: tliis alfo he, 
Nobekiflen, refufed ; but gave orders to his peons, who carriccl us to 
prifon in the Collcftor’b Cutcherry, where wc were both confined in 
the place where felons and thieves arc, with our feet in the flocks, for 
two days and three nights : victuals being forbid to be given to us, 
and none of our people permitted to come near us. And during 
our confinement. Ram Sonar, with one of Nobekiflen's houlc, for- 
cibly entered the informant's houfe, and carried away hh litter to 
Nobekiflen's houfe ; where he, Nobekiflen, kept her confined one 
night, and .violated her. Afterwards he, Nobekiflen, lent for us 
from the Cutcherry to his houfe, and from thence ordered us to be 
•* carried and confined where tlic Company's Hirciralis flay, oppofitc 

* Hircarah means propeily a fpy. la India it is by no means on employ held in the dcfpicable light 
in which it is thought of in Europe. All great men have a number of Hiicarahs in their tram ; 
nnd in the courts of Hindoftan, the Prince's Head>bircirah is a principal officer, and ficquenily em- 
ployed upon bufincfs of the gre.'itcH trull, fecrecy, and honour. 

f The DrMy is an exclamation ufed by ihp common people in Hindofiao, upon occafion of any 
fudden of violence, much in the fame manner as in Spain and Portugal, they cry, ylquy del Rey. 
Thus the poor people in Bengal, perfonifying the Company, frequently call out, Dovih'iy Csmfany 
Salfebt where theic are none found to attend to their cues. 

to 
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<< to thc.Govemor’s houlc ; where we were confined one night and one 
» half day, and were afterwards again carried to Nobekiflen’s, and 
“ again returned to the fame place of the Hircirabs, from whence we 
“ w'erc at laft releafed. 

“ That at the general quarter feflions of this town of Calcutta, on 
“ the 4th of March 1767, this informant did reprefent his- grievances 
“ in a petition to the grand jury, which he delivered to the foreman. 
“ who delivered it to the clerk of the peace, who delivered it to the 
" Judges on the bench : but that no enquiry was made into the cafe of 
“ the informant, the grand jury being difmificd immediately after the 
“ delivery of his petition. 

“ This informant farther faith, that on the 17th March, at about ten 
" o’clock at night, four peons, or pykes, named Sheik Jaffer, Sheik 
“ Rheyroo, Kifno and Ram, came to the informant’s houfe with a peon, 
“ named Mowdy, who then and there feized the informant’s brother. 
'* named Kifho Sonar, and carried him to NobekifTen’s houle, without any 
“ legal warrant or authority ; nor can tlie informant conceive any rea- 
“ fbn, unlefs it was to intimidate him from feeking redrels. Thofe of 
" our caft (or tribe) as cull:omary,.refufc to alTociate with us : and for- 
“ afmuch as the faid informant conceives the above related proceedings 
“ are unlawful and injurious, and are wrongs which tend to the grqat 
“ damage of him, the informant, and are againft the peace of our 
“ Lord the King, his crown and dignity ; and whereas the informant 
“ is otherwife remedilefs, - he therefore humbly prays, that a warrant 
“ be granted, to feize and bind over Nobekificn, and every other per- 
“ fbn concerned in thefe opprelfions, to the next quarter. felTions. 

(Signed) “ GOCUL SONAR.” 

“ Countcrligned. Sworn to before me, Charles Ffloyer, one of 

his Majefty’s Jufliccs of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, &c. this 
“ 20th day of May 1 767. * 

» CHARLES FFLOYER.” 

This information was fupported by another depofition of Kifno Sonar, 
taken at the fame time upon oath, and fubferibed to in like manner, 
by the beforefaid Jnflice of Peace, whereupon the complainant was 
liappy in the thoughts that he fhould of courfe obtain jullice for the 
injuries he complained of, according to the ellablifhcd laws of Eng- 
land. But upon finding that no warrant was ilTued, or bail required 
from the accufed party, nor any other Reps taken towards having the 

[ N ] affak 
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affair tried at the following felHons, the tfadefinan waited upon Wr;. 
Ffloyer, who, to his aftoniftiment, threatened him with the Chawbtick *, 
and told him he had no bufinefs with the quarter feffions, but that his 
complaint (hould be tried at the iCeminddr’s court. 

Thus, in order to evade a fair enquiry, to ferve a private purpofe- 
hereafter to be taken notice of, was this affair transferred from Mr,. 
Pfloyer t, JuAice of Peace, to Mr. Ffloytr Zeminddr, contrary to thc- 
exprefs directions of the chartfer of jufticc, and againft the will of the- 
complainant, who was afterwards totally precluded from jufti'ce, and- 
even from the knowledge of what was done rerpeClirtg his complaint,, 
having never been any further called upon, and never having beent 
able, notwithftanding repeated applications for that purpole, to obtain) 
copies of any proceedings whatever. 

Another extraordinary cafe, was of Ramnaut, a- black merchant,, 
houfe-bolder and inhabitant of Calcutta^ who had formerly lerved. as> 
Banyan to Mr. George Gray, a gentleman then of the Council at Cal- 
cutta. It has been already faid, that the Secret, or Sclefl Committee- 
of Calcutta, in confcqucnce of extraordinary powers from the Court of 
OircAors, affumed jurifdiflion to theitifelves in even fuch as they pre- 
tended were criminal matters. In confcqucnce of which it has been com- 
mon for them, of their own mere motion, to feize and imprifon the pre- 
tended Nabob's officers, as well as the princijlSl merchants of the country 


* The loftrument for 6ogg\ng ufed at the Cutcberrice. 

t In Older to fave appearances for this extraordinary proceeding, at lead in the eyes of the Court* 
of Eaft India Directors, Tome months after the tranfa^ion, Mr. FAoyer entered a minute upon tho 
confoltatioDs, or proceedings of the Council at Calcutta, fo called, wherein he endeavours to account' 
for u in ihe words following. 

** In the month of M, when I was the afling JuAtco and Zemioddr, the Prefident 

** delivered to me a complaint which had been prtferitd to the grand jbry at the quarter fefn9n%. 
** by one Gocul Sonar, agalnd NobekinVa, and defired me to enquire into it as Zemindar. 1 did fo. 
** But on atteniog the depofitions which had been taken by me, / figned tbem as Jvftice of the Peaces . 
** infead of Zenwiduf, I was not fenfiblt of the miftake until the next morning , when I acquainted 
** the Prclidcni with if .nndas a confirmation thereof referred him to the officers of the Cutcherry, 
who were the only perfons made ufe of by me, during the whole courfe of the enquiry. My rc- 
** port to the Prefident, which has been laid before this Board, and the records ot the Court of 
*' ZemiHdary, will, I hope, fufficiently evloce, tb.nt 1 aflcd therein, in the judicial capacity of Zf 
smndar only, and not as one of bis Majeftfs JuflKes of the Peace,'* 

If any thing more be requtfite to expofe the iojuftke of this proceeding, or the futility of the cx- 
cufc, which Mr, Ffloyer doubtlefs thought (hfficient for the Court of Direftors, the reader is defired 
to remark, from^ the complainant's depofition, that the information of the 4ih March 1767, which 
was the papa faid to be delivered to Mr, Ffloyer by Governor Vcrelft, could have no conneflion with 
the information Inqucflion, of the aotb May 1767 : this laA, as figned by Mr. Ffloyer, even refer- 
ring to the former on^ as having been laid afide without caufc, which was the reafon of the tradef- 
man'i lift application perfonally to Mr. Ffloyer, as one of hisMajefty’s Jufticci of the Peace, in order 
to have his complaiat heard at the next quarter fefllooa. 

by 
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by military force, within the EngliOi fcttlcmcnt ; alfo to withdraw the 
Company’s procedion, a;id to pronounce ientenee of faaniihraene agartnfl: 
perfons unaccufed and unhe^, in wherdn the King in England 
could nor do cither one or the other* 

This Secret Committee or thePrefldent, with the Committee’s ianflion^ 
had, among others, fuddcnly feized the before-mentioned Ramn^ut, 
fome time in the month of September 1765, and clofcly confined bin) 
under a military guard for many months. The pretences then made ufc 
of by the committee for this extraordinary aft were, that he had been 
guilty of great extortions and malpraftices in the Maldah country, 
(where Mr. Gray had relided asChirf of the Company's faftory) and it 
would appear the Committee ofBcioufly undertook the examination of 
thefe matters m Calcutta, to favc the NahSh that trouble, jut the real 
caufes as afGgned by others ♦, with the greateft appearance of truth, 
were in order to extort evidence from him againfr his faid mafler, 
with whom the Committee were then engaged in very rancorous party- 
dlfputes. Upon what foundation he was confined, what hardfhips he and 
his family fuffered, or M*hat clfe pailed during this his firfr confincmeut 
by the Committee, is foreign to our prefent purpofe to relate ; fufEcc 
it to fay, that after the purpofes for i^ich he was confined had been 
ferved, he obtained his relcafement, and for a long time continuediin 
Calcutta unmolefled, with the permiffion of appearing in the prelence 
of the Governor to make his Salaam t, among other merchants. Thus 
far was nccclTary for the iHuftration of the faft before us. 

This man complained, that during his faid confinement he had been 
plundered by one of his countrymen of property to a confiderable 
amount, ar^d he wanted the permifCon of the Governor and Council to 
apply to the EngJiQi laws for redrefr, not choofing to do it, for fear of 
giving ofience it, without firft obtaining the permidion of the Board. 

Tlie following, being an exaft copy of hb addreis to tJie Council, 
tvill beft Ipcak for itfrlf. ^ 

• See Authentic PiPEUi concerning ladb Affairs, MgesiSp, 190, 193, Sec. 
t According to the Afiatic flylc, he who after any dllgm is permitted to appear in the Hnnoor 
Walla, or “ High Prefeoce,” to the obeiUmcp called a Salaam, b efteemed to be forgireo, ao 4 
reftored to favour. 

The offendiog party was the Governor’s lUapa, and ilfo Baojan to the Seaet C om m i t t ee. 


[Na] 
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‘‘ To the Honourable Harry Vcrelft, Elquirci Prefident, &€• Gcntle- 
** men of the Council at Fort-William. 

“ Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

I take the liberty of prefenting you with this humble addrefs for 
two purpofes, both which I hope will be cftcemed to merit the confi- 
deration of your Honourable Board. One is in order to put a ftop 
to the corrupt prafticcs of a man who has been intrufted with the. 
management of tranfaftions of the higheft nature, and of the greateft 
importance to the affairs of the Honourable Company ; and the other 
is in order to obtain jufticc and reftitution for the opprefTion and 
damage done me in particular. 

“ The grievance complained of is, my having to the amount of 
“ thirty-fix thoufand rupees extorfively cxadlcd and taken from me by. 
Nobekiflen Munfliy, during my late confinement, ex colore oficiiy, 
availing liiinfelf of my ignorance of the -Englifli laws and cuftoms. 

“ He ufed to vifit me in my confinement, and there, by threats and 
iiiider various fcaudalous, yillanous and falfe pretences,, did demand 
*• and receive from me, 

** In the month of Ogr^hn, a ring, value - - rupees 14,200 
** Pous,- - joo gold mohiirs 
“ Chdytro- 400 ditto 
Bh&drb - 500 ditto 

1,400 value . - - 20,000* 

“ "With two pieces of Bootedirs, and fiindry other 

things, given by his order to his people, value - 2,000 

Rupees * 36,200- 

T!ie pretences he made ufe of were, that he would preferve me, 
** Oi ga me excufed from taking my oath upon the Ganges water be- 
fore the Select Committee, that I might have the greater la^titude for 
** wliat I was to declare verbally; that he would procure my releafement; 
“ that he would give me a t K-helaat, and fend me away again !(Dew^n 

• A» out 4,500). 

t An honorary drefs, given to perfons upon ihdr admiffion ot entrance upon any new truft or 
fmplojacnr. 

t r<' p^ity It is the officer of the Dewannee. See Chap. IV. But now every Eogliih gentleman’s 
Head Banyan is, by called his Dewan. 

it to 
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** to Maldah ; and that he would fave my life, wluch I was to be d** 
prived of, when he found it neceflary to threaten me. 

“ I acknowiedge my ignorance of the falutary laws of Great Britain, 
“ in fulFering inyfelf to be thus impoled upon, as w'cll as my folly 
“ in having even fuppofed him to be of fuch confequencc to the 
“ Honourable the Selcft Committee. Yet, as tlic well-being of the 
“ Honourable Company’s affairs in a great meafure depends upon tho 
“ impartiality and integrity of thole whofe office docs any ways concern 
“ the adminiftration and execution of jufficc, or the common good of 
“ tlic fubjeft, 1 humbly hope ftill to obtain redrefi. 

“ And as I have heard much of the juffice of the EngliQi laws, and 
“ am informed, that the Honourable the Court of DircAors have 
“ been pleafed to order, that “ If a native chufes the decilion of bis 
“ grievances by Englifh iaws, thole, and thole only muff be purlued, 
“ and puiTued according to the direifions in the charter.” I am very 
“ dclirous of laying my cafe before tlie juries at the next felTions, where 
“ only, I am informed, it is cognizable. 

" But left the preferring in that manner my complaint againft 
“ him, whilft in office, fliould be of any detriment to the affairs of the 
“ Honourable Company under his management, I hereby firft humbly 
“ beg the permilfion of the Honourable Board.. ^ ^ 

• “ And as the grievances I complain of tend manifeftly to the evil 
“ example of all otlicrs the Company’s Banyans in office, as well as to- 
“ the great opprellion and detriment of the native inhabitants in 
“ general, I humbly hope. Honourable Sir and Sirs, that you will 
“ pleafe to grant me the permilfion required, that I may be enabled 
“ to. obtain rcdrels and the reftitution of my property. 

« lam, witli the greateft refpeft, &c. &c. 

. (Signed) “ R A M N A U T DAS S.” 

“ Fort William, the loth AprU 1767.” 


This letter he font to the Governor, tlicn Harry Vcrelft, Efq; who, 
on the 1 5th April, in the evening, fummoned Ramnaut before him, 
and having queftioned him in his chamber, in a particular manner,, 
regarding the circuniftauces of liis letter, dilinilled him with alTurances, 
that he fliould have the ftridleft'juftice done liim. ^ 

Upon Raranaut’s going out of the Governor’s chamber, 
into the hall, he was fuddeiily met by a party of fcapoys 
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bayonets, c(m\inanded by two black ofBcei^, named Sontofe and Din* 
mahomed, who in that inftant * ftizcd him; and, not permitting him to 
ride in his palanqueen, marched him on foot through the town, from 
the Governor’s to his own lioufe, where they kept him in ftridl confine* 
ment, with guards upon his doors, and even in his innermoft apart- 
ments; not pcnniiilng any perfon but his own menial fervants toliave 
accefs to him. 

He was, on a fub&quent day, again marched under the fame guard 
to the lioufe of Governor Vcrelft ; who, nptwithftanding Ramnaut’s 
letter was addrclTed to the Governor and Council, thought proper to 
refer it to the ScleB and Secret Committee^ who had feme private fittings 
upon the affair ; iti order, as was ufiial among them on fuch occafions, 
to record foniething after their own way uppn the face of iheir pro- 
ceedings, whiclifhould have the farcical appearance of juftice, toamufe 
the Direi^ors. Ramnaut was, therefore, feveral times conduced, un- 
'dcr Ills guards, before die Secret Committee, where they did what 
they plealed ; and when they bad done with him, ordered Wm back to 
confinement in his own houfe, where centlnels were placed at every door 
and window. He remained in diat fituadon until Sunday the jd May 
17-67; on the evening of which day he fent to inform the writer, he 
had juft received private intelligence, that orders had been received 
from Governor Vcrelft, then with the N^bob at MurlhedabM, to Mr. 
Cartier, then at Calcutta, to deliver him, Ramnaut, up to the Nabob 
for confinement ; which ir^atter, notwithftanding other pretences, was 
a principal objeft of the Governor's vifit to the city. He farther ac- 
quainted the writer, he had intelligence, that it was intended to fend 
him away that evening ; and begged he would come to his hoiifc, to 
help him to lecure his ettefts. Accordingly the writer went to his 
lioufe, towards night, and faw hiin in ftrift confinement, under charge 
of a party of foldiers, commanded by a black officer, named Rambukfli, 
greatly terrified, and in tears. Upon the writer’s expoftulating with 
liim, and afkiiig him the realbn of his dejeftion, he anfwcrcd, that he 
was under ftrong apprehenfions of being murdered, when out of the 

• Itt a Secret Committee, held at Calcutta theiSth April 1767, at which were prefent, Harry 
Vcrelft, Efq; Frbsidint, with MefTrs. John Cartier, Claud Rufldl and AlextUKkr Campbell, 
Governor Vcrelft entered a minute on thofc Scact Procecdingi; wheida he acquainted his brother 
Committee-men, that he had fo felted and confined Ramnaut, *• becaufe he had reafon to believe he 

was the inftrnmcnt of a concealed faction anlnft NfobekUTen,” (who was, as betore obferved, hii 
Banyan, as well as Banyan to the Committee; *• and therefore be had ordered him under a guard, 

to prevent his being tampered with, and inftrufted in his evidence, until he could be examined 

by the Committee/^ In vain do Euglifhmen exclaim igainft the proceedion of a Baftilc, or an 
loqnifitioa, while prances of, ibii nature are fufteced to paft in a Bfitilh Setment uopooiftied. 

2 diftrifls 
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dlftriAs of Calcutta* The writer comforted him as well as he could, by 
affuring him, that no EngUflimaa Would be concerned in fo horrid ah 
aft, or permit the Nabdb^ or hit officers^ to perpetrate it : whereupon 
he exclaimed agaiuft the Engllfti laws, and bewailed the misfortunes 
which he faid his miftaken notions of their juftice had drawn upon 
him* 

This tlifcourfe was fcarccly ended, when there came another party 
of armed foldiers, under command of another bbek officer, named 
Muraad Khitwn, with three fervants of the Governor, named Peer Ma- 
homed, Doft Mahomed, and Gordal Sing; faying, they had the Cover- 
nor’^ orders to carry him, Ramnaut, away to t h e Naeob. This was like 
the arrival of a death-warrant to this diftrefled than* He changed co- 
bur, and trembling begged for time to arrange his affiurs and fecure 
his papers, which only brought upon him fevere abufe and ill treatment. 
When the writer remonftrated with the fcapoys thereon, telling them», 
lie Was fare fuch rigour was not ufed by order of the Governor, they 
even prefented to him* the butt-ends of their mufqucts : and in this 
fitparion they haflily obliged Ramnaut, without any preparation £br hia 
jburhey, or arrangement of his affairs, to quit his houfe ; pulling him. 
ihto tlie (Ireet, where they bound his hands, and then hauled him 
tlirough the town to a boat that had been prepared for carrying him) 
away. 

By letters, afterwards received from him, it appeared,, that he was* 
aftually transferred to the Nabob at Murlliedaby, for confinement, 
during which time his family, at Maldah, was put to the greatcA 
hardChips and diftrefles : and, after about feventeen months imprifon- 
tnent, the writer received a letter from liim, in the Bengal language, 
of which the following is a tranflation* 

On the aSth of the month Sertabon (or jtli Auguft) 176S, the 
\ Nab6b Mahomed Reza Khawn delivered me over to B^oo * Ohg- 
** nooiing, who demanded from me 60,000 rupees ; vfe. 

** On account Mr. t Verelll’s fait - - 48,000 

Ditto boats - - 7,00a 

^ Ditto wages to the boat people - - - 5,000 

** Current nipecs - - 60,000 

• An officer of the Nabob's, who fuperinicndcd the bufinefs of the Cntcherriei. 

t This was part of the private iklr concerns, taken notice of id our XUlth Chaprrr. 

^ 1 there 
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I thereupon told him, that no pc<rt nf the demand was juft, cx* 
cept for the fait ; on which account I had already paid Mr* Vcrelft, 
“ by the hands of Mr. Richard Barwell, thirty-one thoufand two hun- 
“ dred Sunott rupees ; — that the balance wiiich might be due, after 
crediting me for fundry difputed articles, as might be adjufted, I 
was ready to pay. That the amount of the boats was not due from 
** me, for I never received them. On hearing this. Baboo Ongnoo- 
** fing became very angry, and abufed me very much ; lending for tho 
t Chora and Chorry, and faying, he would tie me up to the § Secplyah, 
and flog the money out of me. At laft, he told me to fend for the 
papers or letters regarding the boats and the money paid, at the 
** fame time ordering me to pay, on account of the balance of the 
** falt-moncy, eleven thoufand two hundred ficca rupees, on the fpot. 
After this, he ordered the fcapoys to take me away, and, by the 
life of force, to lee that the money was paid on that day. 

I was in confcquencc thereof very ill treated, and on the next 
** morning was again fent for ; when he told me, I could only live by 
paying the money. I was afterwards carried to the ♦ Khalfa Cut- 
** cheiry, by order of the Nabob Mahomed Reza Khawn ; who himfelf 
calling me before him, ordered me to pay the faid money. I repre- 
** fented, that I had no objection to pay the amount of the fait ; but hoped 
** 1 Ihould be thereupon releafed from confinement, and have a Ihort 
time allowed me- Upon which the faid Nabob became very angry; 
faid, he would have the money at any rate ; and immediately fent 
for the Scepiyah and Chawbuck. There was then prefent BabooOng- 
noofing and Ranikiflbre Sene, the Governor's Banyan*s f Vakeel, 
with whom the Nabob confuked a little, and then ordered the feapoys 
“ to take me back to my prifon ; telling me, if I did not pay the 
money within one month, he himfelf would pay it, and hang me 
.for it. In this affair, whatever the Governor’s Banyan writes, that 
is and will be the law ; and I am afraid there is a defign upon 
** my life. Do you, therefore, I pray, for God’s fake, make applica- 
** tion on my behalf ; and become anfwerabic for the payment of the 
monc)', if I can be releafed from my confinement on thofe terms. 
Dated the 8tli of the month Bhadro, or 2lft Auguft 1768.” 

t Two fpccics of whips ufed in the Cutchcrrics. 

{ All engine ufed in the Cutcherrks, conlifting of three batnbocs, crefted in a triangle, with a 
rop: hanging from the centre, to tie and fufpend tlie culprit during flagellation. 

• The Cntchcrry where the Nabob flis in peifoo, when he choofea to tranfaft bufineft himfelf. 
t A Charge dcs afliuisa, which e\eiy great maa (fuch asaGoveruor’aBanyao aeceflariJy ii) keepi 
ft court. 

At 
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At the fame dn\c this mherable vidim wrote a letter it tbe.Goremnn 
of Calcutta, of which letter, as delivered into khe OodlliGilk tbefolfewr 
ingj being an e)cafi literal tranfiation, may allb Cetm as a 'Qweinietf 
of the Bengal cpiftolaty ftylc. 

“ To the Great and Greatcft of Governors* 

*' Sin, Shi, Ram*! 

" This petition of me ypur (lave ft Ramnaut Dal^ who mqft reQ)e£l>« 
*' fully and reverently addrelles yog, and prays for the increafe of 
“ your ricites and profperity, reprei^ts, that I, your petitioner, only 
“ to obtain juftice for tnylelf, made application at your feet. From 
“ the ill fortune ftampt on ^y foreltead t did not obtain juft^e; but 
“ was imprifoned and fent here; where I am yet confined, haring 
“ been a prifoner, on and off, for near three years. There is nothing 
*' wanting to the completion of my tnifery ; and my family are dif- 
“ trelled even for vi^alf. I am npw CKtr^mely hard^ prefled for the 
" llilc:mbney. Agreeably to orderT.fvrmefly paid, on .account *of 
“ that demand, thirty-ons thouflmd- tyrp. hundlred Sonant rnpcfs .to 
V Mr. Barwell, and the remainder which .may be jufl:Iy due 1. never 
“ objeded to the payment .of. I therefore ht^ly petition, that you- 
“ will order the rcleafement of your flare, apd I will take care and 
“ pay the money, I am a forlorn man. ; :I have no body capable of 
“ affording me protefiion. You are God’s deputyi-apd. the giver of 
“ the laws. Be pleafed to fave the life of your forlorn flave, by order* 
“ ing his rcleafement. Tliis is the requefl; he humbly lays at your 
“ feet. Elated .the 8th of the month Bhidrb, or the aift Auguft 
» 1768.” 

Tiie pretence again pmde .ufc of pa tfie Records of die Secret Com- 
mittee for this fecond imprilbnmcnt of Ramnaut, and^feoding him to 
the Nabob, was, “ That he might be delivered up to the «a»/ry govern^ 
meaty (which iiad not been dsn^ Imfore) to be made accountable for 
the numberlcis extordons and villanies he had been guilty of at Mai- 
“ dah, and other places within the gvoer^imafs juri/dUlitn.'* > Never- 
thelefs, no fuch extortions or villanies were ever legally proved againft 

• Thh ii one of their many tnTOcaiions of God, let at the hffitnniag of aU.wikuigt. 
t In the Uengal oiigioal, the word S^eb, Matter or Lord, h fubUitated lor thb piwtona, as 
“ the Loid’s fl,ive” — “ the Lord’s increafe of ridiej." 

t The Gentoot, who are great predeftinariani, believe that mrf maa’* fortune is Written cn his 
■MhcaJ from the monent d hU birth. 
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him ; nor^ to iko time of his writing the foregoing letters, had any 
pcrlon ever ^onfronXecIi him with any complaints before the NabSb, nor 
had the Nab6b made iiny other demands on him than choie mentioned 
in his before-recited letters. 

Whatever might have been the man’s crimes, nothing can vindicate 
the mode of proceeding againft him ; nor can any ftory, howcm plau- 
Cble or well contrived, convince the public, that it was juft to deny this 
merchant the means of obtaining jufticc, and to transfer his complaints 
from the fair and open trial of juries, to the clandcftinc proceedings of 
a junto of/tlircc or four, bound to each other by oaths of fccrecy, who 
at the £ime time were, in effeft, his original and prefent accufers and 
oppreflbrs, and who could, as we may now juftly conclude, have no 
other views in this clandeftihe work than to keep from the light their 
other dark proceedings, which they were doubtleis apprchcnfivc a pub- 
lic trial of the complaints againft Nobekiften, the to the Select 

an4 Secret Committee, might fcrve cffcftually to difclofc. This alfo 
was the real motive that we before promifed to enlarge upon, and 
whid\ occaftoned a fupprellion of the complaint of Gocul Sonar 

One more extraordinary inftance we wiil give of the convenient iifes 
which the Nabobs arc made of by the Governor and Council in Calcutta, 
tinder whole direftion alone they ad, whenever it is neceflary for 
any private purpofe to opprefs individuals ; and this is of certain Ar- 
menian merchants of eftabliChed credit and reputation, who, Vkc many 
hundreds of others, had been long eftablilhed in India, and were at this 
time peaceably engaged in carrying on their own inercantile bufinefi in 
the dominions bordering on J^gal, which the Company had taken 
from, and afterwards reftored to the Nabob Sujah al Dowlah^ The bu- 
linefi they carried on greatly interfering with the private views of the 
Governor and fome of the Council at Calcutta, and their conneflions, 
it was thought ncccftary to have them removtjd. Not contented with 
their lieing fnddcnly ieized by the Company’s troops and confined^ 
without ever being accufed, confronted, or heard upon any pretended 
crime or mi(bdiav5o«r whatever in the dominions of Sujali al Dowlah, 
the Governor and Council had them brought down into their own pro- 
vinces, where they could more conveniently manage them, and where 

^ The E.ift India Dncflors have been long polTeflcd of all the papers relative to the proceedings 
concerning Gocul and JLimnaiit. If they chink thofe proceedings, difguifed ns the writer knows them 
to be, will Hand the tcU of iafpeflion, it is hoped they wiE, for the hoooui of their fervants, lay 
them before the public; oi otherwife, that they will do it for the honour of national juAlce, in cx- 
poiing the pauks who have oAcndcd, ciiher by utyuAly pronodog or lupprefliDg fuch complaints ; or 
at Icaif for their own vindication, in puhlifhing to the world the jufticrentBent they may baveUhewn 
agaioA tlie piinclpal ddimiueats m fuch loiamous tranfa^tions. 
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they were kept impriibned for foiiic monthsr^ to the utternrutd of them* 
iclves and families. After they had been long enough imprUbned to 
ferve the purpofea intended^ they were fet at liberty, but without being 
acquainted with any res^fon for fucU imprifoitmeot : and, defpairiug of 
ever obtaining juftice in Bengal, two of tliera came over in queft of it 
to England ; where, flattering thcmfclves that the Court of DircAors 
would naturally difcountenance fuch opprefllon, they prefented a very 
refpcAful petition to the Court ; which, as it will give the beft ftatc of 
their cafe, we will prefent the reader with a copy of, as follows. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors, for the Affairs of 
“ The Honourable the United Company of Merchants of Eno- 

LAND, trading to the East' Indies. 

** The Petition of Gregorc Cojamaul and Johannes Padre Rafad, 
** Armenian Merchants, late of Bengal^ 

Humbly Sheweth, 

** That your petitioners, who are natives of Ifphahan In P^rlla, have 
for many years refided in India, particularly in the provinces an- 
** ncxed to l^ngal, and in tlic dominions of the different princes her* 
** dcring upon thofc provinces, where they have carried on, for them- 
felves and others, a very extenfive trade, always with the permlfliou 
and approbation of the different princes in whofc dominions your 
** petitioners refided; always paying the duties exadedby fuch princes, 
** and always chcarfully fiibrnitting thcmfclves to the laws of fiich 
“ countries. 

That it has s^er been the cuftom, from time immemorial, for 
** Greeks, Georgians, Turks, Perfians, Tartars, Cafhnicerlans, Ar- 
** menians and other nations, to refort to and traffic in Iildia, where 
the country Nabobs, fcufiblc of the benefits arifing ^om the refort of 
“ foreign mercliants and the incrcafc of trade, have at all times encoii- 
“ raged fuch perlbns to the utmoft of their power. 

That befidcs their own traffic, your petitioners likewile, for about 
** feven years laft pad, have been honoured with bufineft upon com- 
mlffion from (undry EngliOi Gentlemen, fcvcral of whom arc now in 
‘‘ England. 

“ That your petitioners in fuch tranfaftions have ever a^cd to tlic 
** fatisfaclion of their conftituents, and with credit to thcmft^lvc^ ; hav- 
ing ever ftiidioufly avoided interfering in any other than their oXvn 
** mercantile affairs ; and they have ever been MTclI-winiers to the Hqr 

[ O 2 ] “ nourabU 
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nonrable EngUfli Eaft India Company, having never, in the mdl 
« diftant manner, afted contrary to iIk intcrefts of that Company. 

That your petitioners were lately refident in the dominions of the 
Nabob Siijah al Dowlah, and the Rljah Bulwant Sing, who, to tl>c 
great fiirprizc of your petitioners, received orders fit)m your Prefi- 
deucy of Calcutta, or Fort William, to banifli your (x*titioncrs out of 
their countries. 

That thofe princes •communicated the orders which they had re- 
ceived from your faid Prefidency to your petitioners, who had the 
** honour to be favoured with the friendfliip of the faki princes; who 
propofed various expedients to fcnccBi your petitioners from violence, 
as your petitioners can flicw by authentic documents in their hnncls. 
to the fatisfaftion of this Honourable Court- 

That the friendfliip of thofe princes having induced them to evade 
^ the immediate execution of fuch tyrannical orders, for which they 
knewnocaufe, your Prefident Mr. Verelft wrote again, in repeated 
“ letters, and in the raoft peremptory terms^ to have your petitioners 
fcized, imprifoned and lent dpwn into the Company’s provinces to 
Patna and Murflicdabld ; and for fear of farther delays or evafions, 
orders were given to the immediate fervants of the Englifli Coin- 
pany, wlio were employed to feize and imprifon your petitioners, as 
they are likewife ready to prove to the latisfaclion of this Honourable 
Court, by autlicntic documents and writings under the hands and 
fcals of the faid Company’s fervants. 

“ That accordingly your petitioners were fcized in the inofl. fucldcii, 
cruel and inhuman manner, and brought clown to the Company’s 
faflorics at Patna and Murfliedabid, being obliged to quit inftantly 
“ all tlicy were poflefled of in that country, to a vciy conficlcrablc 
** amount, together with their books and papers, and the elFetls of 
‘‘ many other perfons witli which they were entmPvcd, and for which 
“ they arc accountable, 

“ That during the coiifincniciu of your petitioners, their relations 
did deliver to your Prefident, Mr, Harr/ Vti clft, fuiulry petitions, par- 
ticularly one of the ryth May lyfR, anti one of the 13th June 176&, 
(which your petitloaci^ imagine ftancl recorded upon your Calcutta 
confultations) requefting the rclcaftment of your petitioners, and oP 
fering to give any fuch fccurity for money, or the appearance of 
your petitioners, as might appear reafonablc to your faid Prefident 
and Council. 

j ** That the find petitions wei^ paid no regard to, but your peti- 
** tioners were continued under cuofinement ; your petitioner Gregorc 

“ Cojamanl 
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" Cojaniaui having been confined from the 14th March 1768 to the 
23d May 1768, being two months and nine days; and your pcti- 
“ tioner Joliannes Padre Rafael, from the 27th March 1768 to thfc 
“ 28th Auguft 1768, being five months; during which time they were 
“ treated worfe tlian conviftcd felons ; Cogec Rafael being fiiil im» 
“ prilbncd in ii horfe-ftable, and afterwards both kept in clofe confine- 
ment under a ftrong guard of the Company's Teapoys, with fixed 
“ bayonets, wlio never fulFcred your petitioners to ftir out of their 
“ fight- 

“ That being at laft releafcd from confinement, your petitioners and 
“ their friends waited upon your Prefident, Mr. Harry Verelft, not 
only to be acquainted what wer): the caufes of lus difpleafiire, and 
" why tliey had been confined, but requefling leave to return up the 
“ country to fecurc their effefts and outfianding concerns, thereby to 
“ prelcrve themfelvcs and families from ruin ; but, to the misfortune 
of your petitioners, all their applications were paid no regard to, 
nor could they ever obtain any fadsfiidfion, or be acquainted why 
“ they had been thus capriefoufly impfifoned for ib long a time, and 
“ then let at liberty, without being accufed of even a fiHitious 'mifde- 
•“ mcaiiour ? 

“ That, to tlie great aftonifl»ment of your petitioners, upon their ar- 
rival in Calcutta, tltey were informed, that your Governor, Mr. 
“ Harry Verelft, and his Council liad been pleafed to publifh anVdift, 
*• under date of the tSth May 1768, prohibiting all Armenians, Por- 
■“ tugueze and their defeendants, from reftding or trading in any fart 
■“ OUT of the froviuccs of Bengal, Bahar and OriJfaj or attempting to 
traitfpm any merchandize icyoiid thofe ft ovinccs, under penalty of the 
■“ ntmojl fcvctc corporal pnnijhment, and the confifeation of fucb merchan- 
“ dize ; an attefted notorial copy of wliich moll extraordinary public 
cdicl * is in the hands of your petitioners, for the infpeftion ^ this 
“ Honourable Court. 

“ That your petitioners were hereby not only deprived, among 
“ others, of thofe rights which were due to them,* as men, by the law 
** of nations, but were deprived of diat freedom o ' trade which their 
“ nation had always enjoyed in the times of -the worft of the ancient 
" Black Nabobs, and in particular were alfo deprived of all hopes of 
“ ever retovering thofe effects from which they had been thus forcibly 
and capricioufly taken. 

» See this Edift, in the Appendat, N' XXIX. page 8a 
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“ Tliat your pctUioners, who have been therefore neceffitated at a 
“ great espence to come to England for juftice, now appeal to die 
•* equity of this Honourable Court ; rcqucfting, that they will either 
“ indemnify your petitioners for the great lodes they fudain, or that 
“ they will be pleafed to order home, to anfwer for themfelves, the 
“ Prefident Mr. Verelft, and fuch of the Company’s fervants as to this 
“ Honourable Court may appear to have been the a£ling perfoni in the 
“ opprcilions complained of; 

** And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
fltall ever pray- 

“ Loudon, the i atli Sep- 

“ tciuber 1 760.- (Signed) “ GREGORE COJAMAUL, 

« JOHANNES PADRE RAFAEL.” 

It was natural for theG; injured Armenian merchants, who then knew 
but little of the Rate of the Company and the party-views of its Direc- 
tors, to imagine that the court would have (hewn fome readinels, .if not 
a ferious difpolition to redreis their wrongs. But, to their (hame be it 
fpoken ! the petition is faid to hare been thrown aflde, and to have 
lain by, unanfwered and difregarded to this day ; wliile diefe foreign 
gentlemen, as is (aid, have been left to feek redreis at law, exaAly in 
the diftreisful llcuation already deferibed ; expoied to the neccifity of 
fending commiflions to India for evidence, and of waiting for the 
precarious arrival of their oppreiTors from India ; fome of whom may 
perhaps Ihamelefily attempt to fereen themfelves by the praHifed. and 
now ufnal fubterfuge, of pretending the matter complained of was 
tranfa^ed by The Nab 6>, in the extra-judicial diftrifls of the 
charter. 

Many other indances might be given, to prove the badnefi of the 
government, police, and adminiftration of jullice in thole diftant do- 
minions ; fome of which, though there looked upon as trifles *, would 
in this country be confidered as matters of the mofl ferious confe- 
rence. Indeed to enumerate all the fafls of tliat nature which have 
come within the writer’s knowledge, would be to fill a large tblio volume. 

It 

* Such u I nmftcr’s fending, upon his limple note (or Qiit, as there called) a oatiTe fcrraDt to the 
Zemindar, to receive a flagellation at thcCutcherry; or the coHeAlng, by a military force, two or 
three dozen of Engliflmien, inhabitants of the feitlement, and oonfiniim them, in a dungeon in the 
New Fort, for a day or two. This the nriter himfelf koovi to have been done, on a fimple verbal 
order, from a late Right Honourable Governor. The occifron wai this. — Complaiots were made, 
that many Europeans kept pubhc houfei, (or the retailing ofa fpirituoua liquor called Paiiar Arrack, 
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It would moreover be a ta(k (hocking to humanity ; and as it is pre- 
fiimed fuflicient have already been produced to convince the reader of 
the truth of our aflcrtioiis upon the fubjeft-m alter of this chapter, we 
(hall hailen to a concliidon of it. Should the curious reader wKlx to 
be farther informed, relative to other faifls than what are here proved 
refpefting our aflTeriions, \vc beg leave to refer him to our 14th chap* 
ter, on Oppreffions and Monopolies in general, and to the Papers in 
our Appendix, N« XXX, XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII, pafecs 81 to 
lai, &c. as well as to every other part of this work, where fomeching 
will in all places be found to corroborate what is here advanced. 

Upon the whole of what has been faid, it furcly will be allowed, that 
in the (icitatioii in which matters now (land, ju(licc can never prevail 
againft the will of power in India ; and, as things arc, can be rarely 
worth purfuing from thence to England, even in the very few cz£e% 
where it is pra^icablc, at Icaft in a judicial way : fo that, without at% 
cffeAual reformration here, or till the laws arc made to operate with 
fufficient efficacy in thofc regions, all people muft Kve there unprosefled 
by laws, and always liable to be deprived of their rights even as men^ 
from the laws of nature, as well as of thofc bleffings that are peculiar 
to the laws of England ; which, if duly enforced from hence by bcccI^ 
(ary checks and controul, and impartially executed there, by inefc^ 
pendent, capable, and difintcrefted judges, would prove a tailing fis- 
curity to the intcreft of the Company; and, with rendering the pdflfffioi| 
of tlio(c dominions the envy and admiration of all neighbouring ftaces^ 
would rikewiie bid faireft for e(labli(hing the permanency of thofc rt*- 
(biirces which this nation has a right to expeft from fubjefted provinces 
fo extenfive and wealthy. 

to the great debauchery of the foldicry. They were immediately ordered to bf fought after, tisl 
earned to the New Fort ; and the execution oi this commiilion was left to the black feapoys, who were 
difpatciicd for that purpofe As it was left to the difcretion of tbofe ignorant people, inany htoocent 
tradefmen were involved with ethers who really did fell this liejuor, and all were promifeuonfly con* 
dufted to prifon m this wanton manner : foi which l.inds of violences, there is no legal redreis on 
£AtjifanioQ to be obMlned, however inncccnt of guilt the injured paruc% may be proved. 
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or the difFcrcttt COVENANTS and LICENCES nntler which 
British Surjects reiort to the EAST INDIES for the Piir- 

pofe of RESIUING THERE. 

I T Is well known, by tlic charters and afts of parliament confirming 
them, which are at preient in force, and were originally made with 
a view only of fccuring to the Company the cxclufive right of trade io 
and j)om the Kdl Iiulies, that no Britilh liibjc^ls dare now venture even 
to breathe the air of India, without having firfi obtained the permilliou 
of the Company. 

Britiih fubjeris reforting to the Eaft Indies for the purpofc of refidingf 
there, go out either iu a military or civil capacity ; the former, in dif- 
ferent nations, from the common Ibldler and cadet to the general of- 
ficer; and the latter, as covenanted-fervants, free merchants, or free 
mariners. 

In the regular courfe of the Company’s bufmefs, as eftabliflied after 
the union of the two Companies, it has been ufiial, except on feme very 
particular occafions, for the civil fervants to go out -as iters, not 
under, and generally at the age of fixteen years, upon their own pe- 
tition, or reqiieft ; and to rife by rotation or feniority in India, to the 
ftations of Faftors, junior and fenior Servants, Counfcllors and Governors. 
On fuch petition being confidcred and granted by the Board of Direc- 
tors, they tender to the young candidates a long printed indenfnrc to 
fign, as drawn up by their own lawyers, whcreiif, among many other 
articles, the youth is made to fign to certain agreements and conditions 
between the Company and liixnfelf, as follow. 

That upon the fpecial requeft and intreaty of him, A. B. the Com- 
pany have received him into tlicir fcrvicc, as their writer (faftor, 
** or otherwife) to trve them for the fpace of years to be 

“ employed on their bufmefs in any place within their limits, between 
“ the Cape of Good Hope and the Streights of Magellan, and engage 
to pay him for the fame the wages of pounds per annum 

“ And he, A. B. engages, that until tlie‘ full expiration of the faid 
years, he will ferve them honcftly and dijigcntly ; obicrve 
and fulfill all orders of the Company, or their reprefentatives in India, 

* The ufual term upon the original indenture /oi all wrllcis Is five ycais, 
t Ufuully liftcca pounds per aniiuiu fora writer. 
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»» rcfirting all thofe who fliall endeavour Co break fuch orders orlfl- 
** (Icui^ions ; will not do, or fu/Fer to be done any thing to the Com- 
pany’s prejudice ; give the Direftors the carlieft intelligence of all 
“ deceits, wrongs, abufes and breaches of orders, and that he will 
keep and. conceal the Company’s fccrets*. And /;e, A, B. alfo cove* 
nan(s and a^reesy that before he leaves the Comfanfs fettlements he will 
“ faithfully pay t dtfeharge all fuch fums as be may bejujlly indebted 
** to any of the black meichantSf or natives, or to any other foreigners dr 
“ merchants, not being the fubjc^ls of his Majejly, And upon condition 
“ of his keeping and performing his covenants, the Company agree, 
“ that for the laid term of years, lie, the faid A. B. fliall be 

freely permitted to trade and traffic for his own account only, from 
** port to port in India, or cllcwhere within the limits aforefaid, (but 
not to or from any place without the fame) without any interruption 
“ or liindrance from them the faici Company, or their finfCeflors ; (b as 
the (aid trade be fubjeft to fuch'rules and limitations as the Court of 
« Direftors fliall, from time to time, direft or appoint, and be not to 
the liurt of the Company, or their commerce. And farther, in cafe 
“ he, the faid A. B. fliall wafte, or make ufe of the Company’s trea- 
fure, become indebted to tlic Company, or in any wife make dc- 
** fault in performance of his covenants, in fuch cafe he fliall not be 
iiititled to any of the advantages intended him, but on the contrary, 
“ it fliall then be lawful for the Company, or their Governor and 
“ Council, to feizc and detain the effefts of him, A. B. until fatisfac- 
“ tion be made. y4nd forafmuch as grievous complaints, as is faid, have 
“ been made to the Company, that fcvcral of their Governors, Counfellors, 
FaClou, and other Servants have committed very heinous and grievous 
“ offences in their fadorics, and other places within their faid limits of 
“ tiade, by unjitjlly menacing, imprifonlug, ajfaulting, abufing and evil 
‘‘ treating the natives and black niei chants, and by means of fuch violences, 
ahiifcs and injuries, have extorted and forced great fums of money and 

• It is fomcthlog remarkable, that this covenanted obIigati<?n to keef and conceal the Company*: fe* 
cretif U without limit, or the qualifying explanatory wotd lawful’, toniiary, as wc apprehend, to 
(general practice in England, where the covenanjjng fervant binds himfclf ouly to keep his mafter's 
1 iwlul fccicis, nor can legally bind himfclf to do more. But now, with regaul to Eaii India alTjirs, 
we fee all tcims and conditions, as well as all pia^icc, mull be abfolntc, as thefe kind’, of obligations 
arc made : and yet it is polfiblc for the India Company to have Iccrcts, which it would be a very 
great crime for any Hriiifh fubje^ to conceal. ^ , 

t It IS worthy of note that though the Company hcicby mike their fervants engage not to quit their 
fettlements without Hrft difthaiglng all debts due fiom them to the natives, yrc they now make no 
fcruplc of fuddcnly forcing perfons away to Europe, without troubling thcmfuivcs about the jpAicc 
due to the natives ; bccaufc they have nothing to Icar from the prefent in couf*.qucnce of auy 

complaints which thofe natives can make. 

[P] 
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other valuable ejfeSj from fuch injured ferfons^ vjho^ by reafon of tht 
great difiatice from this kingdom^ and the wholefcme laws thereof and 
by the teafon that the faid Company have not been enabled to obtain and 
render fatisfaOion for fuch injuries^ have beenremcdilefs : Therefore it 
IS alfo covenanted, between the faid A B. and the faid United Com* 
** pan), that in cafe the fatd A. B. (ball be accufed of any fuch violences^ 
it jhall pc lawjul for fuch injured pet Jons to J end over complaints and 
attejlatious of fveh mifdcmcatwrs^ in wi iiing, to the Court of DireHors^ 
to whom it fall be lawful to enquire into the tiuth of fuch complaints^ 
by all fuch ways and means as they Jhall think jujl and equitable, and 
to judge, determine and award fatisfadJon and repai ation for the fame, 
** to be made to the jatd Company for the benefit of fuch injured perfons, 
by the faid //. B. who agrees faithfully to pay the fums Jo awarded^ 
And forafmuch as it frequently happens, as is faid, that the fervants 
of the Company, by a combination amongfl: themfelvcs, adjiift and 
pafs their own accounts with the Company, in order to preclude any 
review, alteration, or conteft of the fame, it is, therefore, further 
agreed, that all and every account of the faid A. B. with the faid 
** Company, fo dated, adjnded, balanced, or figned in the Eaft In- 
dies, iltall at all times be taken and edeemed to be open accounts, 
formed and prepared only for the infpciVion, correftion, or appro- 
bation of the Company, and fliall not in any article bind or conclude 
" them. And the A. B. covenants alfo, that he will not be con- 
** cerned, direftly or indireftly, in any fort of commerce from Europe 
** to the Ead Indies, or from the Ead Indies to Europe, on his own 
account, under penalty of paying double the value of all goods fo 
** traded for, of forfeiting all benefits and advantages intended him 
by and from the faid Company, and of ceafing to he lervain, or 
“ agent. And, in order to a dlfcovcry of, and a fatisladion for fuch 
** illicit trade, the faid A. B. confents, that it fliail be lawful for the 
** Company to file any bill or bills of diltovery againd him in the 
** Chancery, or Exchequer, to which he will not demur, or plead in 
bar of difcovery, nor alledgc any matter whatfoever, whereby to pre- 
** vent, or preclude the Company from the relief fought by fuch bill ; 
** and ill confidcration of the dlfcovcry, or difclofure arifing from a full 
** and true anfwcr of the faid A. B. the Company agree to he fatisfied 
** for tlic damages, on account of the faid illicit trade, upon receiving 
** die film of fifty pounds for every one hundred pounds of the goods 
fo traded for, in lieu of the betbrefaid double value of the fame. And 
** laftly, it is provided, that if the faid A. B. continue longer than the 
** laid term of years in the lervice of tUq Company, fuch 

4 ** continuance 
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f* contmuance fliall be upon the fame ccvms and conditions ns arc ipe^ 
** cificd in the faid indenture ; lave and exccpt» that if the laid A. B. 
fliail rife to any (lipcrior ftation, he fiiall receive fueb wages as are 
iilbally paid to officers or fervants in the like advanced ftations.” 

To one part of thefe indentures given to A. B. the Company's Secre- 
tary fees their common fcal ; and the other part, left with the Company, 
is executed in form, under the hand and leal of the young tyro, wlio 
alfo gives fccurity in tlie fiim of five hundred pounds for the peform- 
ance of his part of ^le covenants, and trulls to the honour of the Com^ 
pany for the performance of theirs. 

The fame covenants have been ufiially entered into by thofc who 
went out in any fuperior ftation, vai'icd only with regard to the period 
of fervitude (if there is any difference therein) 4 larger falary, and giving 
fccurity * for a larger fum. 

The indentures or covenants into which it has been ufual for thoft 
to enter who go out under die denomination of Free Merchants, arc 
in fubftance as follows. 

** That A. B. having upon his own fpecial requeft obtained pcrmif* 
** lion of the Court of Direftors of the faid United Company, to go to 
** , there to dwell and inhabit, together with free liberty to 

** life and exercife any trade and commerce in the way of a merchant, 
** or otherwife, in any commodities whatfoever, to and from any ports 
“ and places in the faid-Eaft Indies, or clfcwhcre, within the limits of 
** the Company’s charter, from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straights 
** of Magellan, but not to or from any place without the faid limits ; 
“ it is covenanted and agreed between the faid A. B. and the faid 
‘‘ Company, that he the faid A. B. as alfo his wife, if he fliall tiavc 
“ any, together witli fiich cliildren and fervants as have the liberty of 
the faid Company for that purpofo, fliall, during the time of their 
“ refpeftivc abodes in the Eaft Indies, relide and dwell at as 

“ inliabitants thereof ; ‘and jhnll not icmovc to or rejide in any other 
“ place or part of ‘ the Eajl Indies^ fave at and that he A» B. 

“ if he fijall fo long live, fiall and udll icfide and be at one or other of the 
[aid places for the tenn of years, before bis return to Great Dri^ 


• The writer gives fccuiiiy for the performance of his covenants in the fum of — L. 500 

Junior Merchant — — — — — — — — . — — — 2000 

Senior Mcrch.int — » — — — — — — — — — 3000 

Couofeli'oi — — — — — ^ — — — — — — 4000 

Governor — — — — — — — — — — — — — loooo 

[ P 2 ] “ tain. 
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** taxiiy unlefs he Jhall obtain liberty to return fooner^ by wf iting from th6 
** Court of Directors — and that he will not receive any confignments 
“ from Great Britain, except only for diamonds and diamond boart, 
or fuch other commodities as fhall be licenfed by the Company, h^ 
A. B. paying to the Company’s Governor one per cent, upon the 
value of fuch confignments. /Ind alfo, that neither be A* B. nor bis 
“ ivifey children^ or fervants, by his pfivity, Jhall, dirc^ly nor indired- 
ly, write, or caufe to be wtitten over to Europe, any thing or matter 
relating to the Company's trade in India or Europe, except to the Com t 
of Dircdors ; nor be cioncerned in any trade or merchandize from 
Europe to India, or from India to Europe, other than fuch as be 
Hcenfod by the faid Company. And alfo> that he A .B. will give a 
faitlihil account of his trade from port to port to the Company’s Go- 
vcnior and Council, at the place where he fliall refide, in order for 
the fame to he entered in a regiftry at the fadlory. And that he will 
** pay all iiich duties and cuftoms as fliall be appointed by the Com.- 
** pany, or their reprefentatives, at the ports or places where fuch 
** trade fliall be carried on ; and will be fiibjeft to fuch other regula- 
tions as they (hall think reafonable, for the better government of 
their trade in, to, and from the Eaft Indies. And A. B. fnnher 
“ agrees, that whenever the Company, or their Court of Diiedois, fl'all 
apprehend his rcfidencc or ttade, within the limits nfonfaid, to he in- 
** convenient to them, and fall thereupon order him to umove to Great 
** Britain, he the faid A. B< fliall and will, within one year after notice, 
** tranfport himfclf, family, and effeds to Great Britain, in the fliips 
** employed by the faid Company, and no other ; which effefts fliall be 
“ returned in diamonds, or diamond boart, or fuch other commodities 
as fliall from lime to time be licenfed, or allowed by the Company, 
** or clfc in bills of exchange drawn on the faid Court of Dirctlors, 
and not othcjwifc. And the faid Company do covenant, p?omifc, and 
“ agree to and with the jaid A* B. that upon his obfcrving and perfoim- 
“ ing the covenants and agreemnus, in the J'aid indentirc c\pi ''[Jctl, faith- 
fully and truly, he the J'aid A* B. shall lnjoy the Company’?* 

PROTECTION WITHIN THF LIMITS OF THFIR CHAKTER. And 

** the faid A. B. further engages, that he will not trade, corrcfponJ, 
or deal with any perfon or perfons who do or (hall trade within iIioR: 
•• limits by or under, or by virtue of, any foreign commiifion, licence, 
or authority whatlbcvcr ; nor with any perfon or pi i Tons with whom 
he fliall be forbid to trade ; nor will be aiding, abetting, or afiifiing 
** towards the carrying on of any illegal, nnliccnfed, or clandelliiie 
trade whatever, nor wittingly fuffer any damage or interruption to 

“ be 
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“ be done or given to the affairs or conuncrcc of the faid Company ; 
but will do all in his power to make difcovcry of, and to prevent, 
the fame. And in cafe the faid A. B. (hall fail in the performance of 
** thefe covenants, then by the 6rft opportunity offering, after ordera 
** received for that purpofc, he the faid A. B. (liall tranfport himfdf, 
family, and effefts to Great Britain, in manner as above-mentioned. 
** And in order to a difeovery of, and fati-sia^tion for, any illicit trade, 
it is agreed (in the fame manner as in the writer’s covenant before 
** fpecified) that it (hall be lawful for the Company to file a bill in the 
** court of Chancery or Exchequer, the Company agreeing, in confe- 
** qucncc of any difclofure or difcovcry arifing from Jie faid A. B.’s 
** anfwcr to fuch bill, to be fatisfied with fifty pounds for every hun- 
** died pounds value of the goods fo traded for, together with the pro- 
“ duce of fuch illicit trade.” Thele indentures arc alfo executed and 
interchanged in the manner and under the condition already deferibed 
in the cafe of writers. 

Free Mariners, who have been confidered as a cluls of Icfs confe- 
quence, have ufually been permitted to go out upon only giving fecurity 
not to Income chargeable to the Company. As the bond ufually given 
is but (horC; and will befl: explain the nature of their engagements, we 
here fubjoin it at length ; viz. 

Know all men by thefe prelciits, that we A. B. C. D. and E. F. 
are jointly and fcvefally held and firmly bound unto the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trading to the Eaft Indies in the fum 
“ of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS of lawful IT) oHcy of Great Britain, to be 
“ paid unto the faid United Company, or their certain attorney, fuc- 
“-.ccITors, or aflTigns : to which payment, well and truly to be made, we 
“ and each of us jointly and fcverally bind and oblige ourfdves, our 
“ heirs, executors, and adminiftrators, firmly by thc(c prefents. Sealed 
with our fcals. Dated the day of iu the year of the 

reign of our Sovereign Lord by the Grace of God, of Great 

“ Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and (b 
forth; and in the year of our Lord one thoufaiid feven hundred 
“ and 

“ Whereas the Court of Dlrcftors of the above-named United Com- 
“ pany of Merchants of England trading to the Indies have, at 
“ the fpecial rcqucHjmd defire of C. D. and E. F. granted leave to the 
“ faid A. B. to refidc in the Eall Indies, under the proteftion of the 
“ faid United Company, he the (iiid A. B. giving fecurity to indemnify 
** the faid United Company, and die Governors and Council of their 

“ fetticraents 
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fcttlcracnts and failorics in the Eaft Indies, from and againO all 
‘‘ charges and dillwrfements whatfoever, which the faid United Com- 
pany, or their laid Governors and Council, (liall or may liiftain. or 
be put unto, for the fupport or maintenance of the faid A. B, 

“ And whereas the above bounden C. D. and E. F. at the requeft 
“ of the faid A. B. agreed to become bound for the piirpofes aforc- 
** faid, in in-mncr herein after-mentioned. 

** Now THE CONDITION of this obligation is fuch, that if the faid 
A.B. C. D. and E. F. or either of them, their or either of their heirs, 
‘‘ executors, or admiiiiflrators, do and fliall, from time to time, and 
at all times hereafter, well and fiifficiently defend, fave harmlefs, and 
“ keep indemnified, the faid United Company of Merchants trading to 
the Eali Indies, and their fuccclToi-s, and the Governors and Conn- 
“ cils of their feveral fettlemcnts and faftorics in tlie Eaft Indies, from 
5 nd againft all charges and difburlcmeius whatfoever, which they the 
“ faid United Company, or their fucccirors, or their faid Governors 
** and Councils, or any of them, ftiall or may fuffer, fuftain, or be any 
ways put unto, for the fupport or maintenance of the faid A. B, 
** during his continuance in the Eaft Indies aforefaid, then this obliga- 
tion to be void. But when and fo often as default fliall be made in 
the premifes, to be and remain in full force and virtue. 

Sealed and delivered (being firft duly ftainpcd) 

“ in the prefence of 

Until the year 1770, fuch have been the covenants and licences un- 
der which Brhifli fubjefts have reforted to the Eaft Indies^ for the pur- 
jmfe of refiding there as merchants 6r traders. About that time there 
had been many complaints brought home againft the Company, and 
their fcrvaiits, for injuries fuftaiiied by perfons in India, in coiileqiicncc 
of the power aftiiined by them of feizing, imprilbning, and fending 
their fellow liibjcds to England by force. To thole oppreliions many 
of the Direftors rtiemftlves had been acceftary, by the very injudicious 
orders they had from time to time fent to their fcrvanis in India, and 
they were thcrcfDrc juftly apprehenfive that fonic evil confcqucnce might 
accrue therefrom to tlicnilHvcs. In order, therefore, in Ibme mcafure 
to icrccn il.cmfolvcs from the odium and penalties they had rcafon to 
dread, it was determined to apply for the farther fandion of the Icglfla- 
tnre for this unconftitutional power; and upon a motion of the Cliair- 
. '.a\i of the B.)ard of Directors, then a Member of the HoiilV, on the 26th 
hi'jKjj 1770, it w»as ordered in Parliament, That leave be given to 

“ bring 
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** bring In a bill,” (which was at firft fpccioiifly) ** called a bill For 
** pelliiig perlbns dUbifTcd tlie feryice of the Eafl: India Company^ to 
jepait from the Eaft Indies; and for better regulating the fervants 
of the faid Company; and for other purpofes,” of which notice will 
more particularly be taken in our following chapter. 

The Company not fucceeding in obtaining the new powers they aimed 
at by the bill fo introduced, had rccourfc to the covenants now before us, 
which they new-modelled, adding thereto fuch claufes as were thought 
ncccflTary for fupplying the want of thofc powers for which they had in 
vain applied to parliament. 

Inftcad of a licence for an unlimited time upon a fimplc fccurity- 
bond, not to become chargeable to the Company, the Free Mari- 
ner’s indentures were alfo drawn out in form, whereby he is now li- 
cenled only for a limited time, which is revocable, .1. 1 he his fa- 
mily made liable to be fent home by force at the pleallire ot the ^k)m- 
pany, as may be fecn more fully in the copy of the (aid indenture, in 
the Appendix^ N® XXXIV. page 126. 

In the new indentures for. the Civil Servants, all the claulcs and 
ftipulations of the old ones, which were favourable to the Coiiipany^ 
are referved, and the new and additional claufes are in fubftance as 
fellows. 

** That in cafe the faid A. B. fliall make default in any of the cove- 
** nants fpedfied,** or (hall embezzle any of the Company’s money or 
effefts, or be guilty of any breach of trnfl, or be concerned in buy- 
“ ing or felling any fire-arms or warlike-ftorcs to the natives, without 
” licence of the Company ; or (liall, without llich licence, hold corre- 
(ponclence with any Prince, Nabdb, or country power in Indi^ 01' 
any of their miniliers ; or (liall fupply, lend, or procure for the 
life of any foreign Company, or perlbns trading under their autho- 
rlty, any money at Refpondentia, or any other fecurity, loan, or 
** engagement whai(()ever, that then, in each and every of the (aid 
cafes, it fliall be lawful for the Company or their reprelcntatives, 
upon convidion thereof, to fitipcnd or wholly difrnifs the faid A. B, 
” from the Company’s fervice, the faid A. B. having firft had notice 
given him of fuch his offence, and a rcafonable time allowed him to 
** make his defence. And it is farther covenanted and agreed, that in 
cafe of llich difmiffion, or in ca(c the laid A. B. flisU choofe, during 
** the continuance of his indentures, to quit or rclign the CompanyV 
fervice, and fuch refignation (liall be acc.epted and agreed to by tlie 
** Company or their reprefentatives, that, iii cither of the faid cafes of 

“ difiniflion 
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‘‘ difniillion or rcHgimtion, it (hall not be lawful for the faid A. B. to 
“ ^rnter into any nc\y commercial concerns ; but nevcrthelcfs he, the 
“ faid A. B. (hall in either of the faid cafes have liberty and authority 
to fell his merchandize and cffcAs on hand, and to collcft in Ifis ont- 
‘‘ (landing debts. And the faid A. is alio made to engage, that he 
(llall and will, within one year after fiich difinilfion or rciignation, 
“ tranfport himfclf and f amily to Great Britain in one of the Company’s 
“ (liips : and in calc the (lud A. B. (liall make default in this lall-incn- 
“ tioned covenant, the (aid A. B. doth alfo thereby confent and agree, 
“ tliat immediately after fuch dcfiuilt, it Jhall be lawful for the faid 
“ Hoifipany^ or their rcpicfentativcsy to caufe the faid A, B. to be appn-^ 
hended and detained^ and to put him and his family on board any of the 
“ Company's fips^ for the put pofe of being tranfported to Great Britaiti, 
And further, in cafe of fuch apprehending, putting on board and 
“ tranfporting the laid A. B. and his family in manlier aforefaid, the 
** (aid A. B. doth covenant, promife and agree to and with the faid 
“ Company, that he, the faid A. B, his executors or admitjiftrators, 
fall noti ^tor will fue or profe^ute the faid Company or their Court of 
** Dirc^lors, or any of their Prcfidents or Councils^ commanders or officer s 
** of any fuch fip^ or any other perfon employed in any of the matters 
** aforefaid, in or by any aftion, fuit, or other profcciitioii civil or cri- 
** minal for the fame ; and in cafe any fuch aftioii, fult, or profccu- 
“ tion (liall be commenced for any of the matters aforefaid, the faid 
A. B. doth covenant and agree, that the general ijfne may be pleaded, 
and that the prefent indenture or any other fpecial matter may be given 
in evidence by any of the defendants. And it is further and laftly 
provided and agreed, that if the faid A, D. Qiall continue in the faid 
“ Company’s fei vice after the expiration of the faid term of 

years, that fuch continuance fliall be upon the fame terms as are in 
y the faid indenture before made and agreed upon,” 

The claufes added to the Free Merchant's new indentures arc the 
fame as above, with rcfpcc^ to the power given the Company to feize 
and tranfport him to England, and his agreeing not to profccute, favc 
and excc))t, that in the Free Merchant’s indentures it is (imply (lipii- 
latcd, as before, that whenever the Company or tlieir Prcfident and 
‘Council lliall fee caufe for the Free Merchant to leave India, they (liall 
have the faid power as above, of lending him and his family to Great 
Britain, after giving him twelve months notice. 

Exclufivc of the before-mentioned indentures or covenants which the 
Company’s civil Icrvants engage in, there is another, rcftricling the re- 
ceipt 
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ccipt of prcfents in money, jeweb, landi, or otheryv^c, in complitnco 
wijii a rcfolution of a General Court o^l* J^qprjeirprf , for which w.c beg 
leave to refer the reader to N® XXXV, in the Appendix, page ii 9 . 

Gentlemen in the military fcrvicc pf tl)e Company have, till the pir- 
fciit ncw-fafliioncd indentures were fettled, been ufed to go oui wUliouc 
figning any covenants or agreements, as upon arrival in India they bon 
come liable to the law martkj, agreeably to the aft of the aytb of 
George IF. and the articles of war eftabliihed in confcquence thereof; 
fince when they alfo are obliged to enter into covenants. The poor men 
who go out as common foldiers have not yet been deemed of confe- 
quence fufficient to require covenants ; for being generally perfons 
from whofc friends the Company have little to fear, they arc treated 
with leS ceremony, and even in this metropolis, to the great fliamc of 
the nation, have been, in a moft infamous manner *, fometimes forced 
to go to India whether they would or not. 

The new indentures drawn up for the Military Gentlemen in 
the faid fervicc (as maybe feen at large in our Appendix, N® XXXVL 
page 1 30) refpeft chiefly the receipt of prcfents, and the Company’s 
power of fending them home to Great Britain. In cafe any militaiy 
gentleman Oiall be diithifled the fcrvicc, by fentence of a Court-martial 
pr by a refolution of the Governor and Council of the fettlement where 
he ferves, or if he (hall otherwifc legally quit the faid Company’s fer- 
vice, in any or either of the faid cafes, it b agreed to be lawful for the 
Company, upon ten days notice, after the expiration of fix months from 
fuch difmlfrion or reflgnatlon, to apprehend, detsun, and by force 
tranfport him to Great Britain, for wMch it (hall not be lawful for fuch 
military gentleman or his heirs to file or profecutc ; as is agreed in the 
before-mentioned cafes of the Civil Servants, Free Merchants, and Free 
Mariners. * 

It may be remarked, that in the indentures of Writers there are many 
obligations to which they arc properly enough bound, and among 
others the following ; ** To refift thofe who do ill, to do none themlelvcs, 
and to inform the Direftors of the evil done by others.” Had the 
laft of thefe duties been ferioufly encouraged and attended to for the ge- 
neral advantage, by the late and prefent Direftors, without fuffering 
thofe party-conneclions which have of late diftrafted the Company’s 
affairs, to fupprefs thofe afts of their truft which muft have been natii- 

• This nlludcs to the wcll*knovro pra^tice^ 'which feems to have been imported from India, of 
keeping lock-up houfes for recruiting the forces of the Company; where iheir mifcniblc fcilowTub- 
jefts were kept clofc confined, without communication with thein friends, iill the Company’s fhipl 
wcic ready, when they weic fccretly conveyed on bwrd. 

[ a] 
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rally diclatcd by rcafon and confcicncc, it is probable immenfc fortunes 
might not have been (b rapidly Or frequently made in India ; but ihq 
fituation of the Company’s affairs in Afia would have been mord 
profperoiis than at prcftMit, and neither attachments or perfeciitions 
would probably have been direfted to thofc coiirles whicli we have fecn 
them follow. 

There is likewife mention made, botli in the old and new covenants, 
That grievous complaints had been made of governors, cOunfelloi s, 
‘‘ and other fervants of the Company having been guilty of evil treating 
and iinjuflrly imprifoning the natives and black merchants, and, by 
** violence extorting great films of money from them, who, by reaCpn 
“ of their being at fiich a diftance from this kingdom and the wholc- 
‘‘ feme laws thereof, have been left renicdilefs, and the Company had 
not been able to obtain latisfaftion for them f * and on this account 
the Company covenant with their fervants, “ that it fliall be lawful for 
** fuch injured perfons to fend over their complaints and attellaiions to 
** the Court of DireSors^ to whom it Jhall be lawful to enquire into the 
truth of fuch complaints, and to judge, determine and award fatif- 
fadion to the injured, b) all fuch way and means as they fiall 
** THiHKjuJl aftd etjuitable,^^ 

This claufe may be faid to contain a direftorial confcfliDn, that the 
iniquities it mentions have been long praftifed in India. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding fuch precautions, the public have certainly caiife to think, 
that the evils therein complained of have, of late years, gone on in- 
creafing a thoufand-fold. The infertion of this claufe therefore never 
has been, nor probably ever will be of any avail, either for the pre- 
vention or detedion of thofe abufes, though it may be ungenerous to 
fcippofc it was not formerly intended fo to be ; notwithftandiug we 
have not of late years heard of any rapacious governors or oppreflbrs 
bting ferioufly called to account for fuch offences. 

It mud therefore be thought for the honour of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who have for fo long a time taken this department of jiiflicc into 
their own hands, to Patisfy the nation what encouragements have been 
really given to the oppreffed and complaining natives of Bengal ; more 
efpccially fincc the whole inland trade, and the revenues have been 
taken entirely under tlic dircdion of them and their chief fervants in 
thofc dominions, which we know have been, and ftiil continue in the 
utmoft diftrefs. But flioiild fuch information not b< p/ivcn, the public 
u Ul have reafon to conclude, that fuch claufes are as unmeaning as they 
c unbinding and illegal. 

But 
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But h is a queftion bj ho meaiMimpi^r to h«M» H bt^csmc p/C' 
(rcflary for the aggrieved people in India to Apply (o a felf'eriklcd cunrc 
ol' judges in England, for rdittf by dccifioas wliielvin tbfir natoses 
jimtl he arbitrary, when there are, or ought to he, Courts IcgalJy eflU-* 
Uiflicd on the fpot fully competent fov^ thole and all other good purr 
pofej ; to the jufticc of which the natives, if they picale, are to he pcTr 
lui^tod to ai^peal i Hie DireAora foitly have thie Icaft pretence of any 
men to okye^.ta the Gofirts of India: which, if corrupted, k la tbeir 
duty to get reformed.: but which in fad cannot he corrupted, except 
by oy with die coonlyauce of fheoilelves or their Immediate fub> 
liitutes. 

It is therefore to he feasted, upon n,due exsAmtiatioU into this matter, 
it will be found that the ;aM(i of thts PIreders, by taking upon them* 
Hives tlie power given by die claulc under conllderatlon, could be no 
other than to add to that dangerous derpOtifiu in India which they have 
long ago afllimed ; and char, while they have' at teaft feemed to dU* 
countenance Ibiue enennides that have appeared notorjouAy uajufli- 
fiable, they have relblutely been wintfiug vCry hard at, if not fereening 
and cocouragiog the ads of thc^ very fervants who have been molk 
fulpcded, nay accu&d of perfecudons, oppreflions and grols breaches 
of truft. 

The conditions imposed on the free >Ierehant, merely in epniidera* 
tion of his licence, apad “ tke «i»foy»ne»t 0/ the Cokpahy’s pxotic* 
“ TION 'within tht Unfits of their chflrffr,’* arc id many points uimea* 
Ibnably fcverc ; but particubrly in his being made to bind hiinfelf to 
continuance ibr a fpecifkd tern) of years at the place appointed fdrhia 
reddence, however unpcomiluig of adyantagr, or eivcn prejudicial k 
may prove to iihn* There, at all events, accoedirtg to the coveoants, hd 
muA remain his time out, unkis he can obtain a written permlfllon for 
quitting it ; although he is made to bind himtelf to leave India, with his 
family, on a year’s nodee being given him for fo doing, even on no 
better a plea than that hjs abode there is inconvenient to the Com- 
pany. He likewile binds himfelf to deal with no one with whom he is 
forbid to trade ; which is a prohibition, that if made general againft 
any man in India, muft be the moft barbarous as well as moft effcftual 
of all means that could be defiled to ruin him. And it is well known, 
that innocent and worthy men have been deldned to ruin by Uiole who 
have governed there. 

But the truth is, with regard to Free Merchants, that, from the con- 
ditioiiB iinpofed on them in England, and the great reftraints that have 
been laid on thetr dealings in India, it is become fuch a privilege and 

[ Q_2 ] proteftion 
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protcftion as arc worth no wife and good man’s (bUciting, as from the 
prefent unfortunate condition of moft of thofc now in India, and parti- 
cularly in Bengal, is evident ; and will become daily more apparent, 
till the happy eftablifliment of more falutary regulations (ball take placc^ 
for the falety of tliofe pofleffions, and to the honour and advantage of 
this kingdom. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that when the liccnfed emigrants want 
to remit their fortunes to England) they muft invert their effefts in the 
manner only which the covenants prertribe, which Is by remittances in 
diamonds or diamond boart, or by bills of exchange upon the Com- 
pany; both of which are fometimes impofliblc, the Governor of Cal- 
cutta cngrolTing the diamonds, and even the Kreftors fometimes having 
forbid their Governors and Councils to take moriey into their treafury 
for bills on them in.Europe. 

If therefore the covenants here deferibed be legal, it is evident, that 
every Bricidi fubjeft now emigrating to India is legally cxpofecl to una- 
voidable ruin, at the option of the Dire<^ors or their fubrtitutes, and 
aftually binds himfelf to what is little Icfs than downright flavery ; for, 
confidcring the whole tenor of thefe covenants, the candidate for Afia 
does in faft agree with the Company, that whenever it is convenient to 
them, they (llall have the privilege of robbing * or depriving him of his 
property, iniprifoning him, taking him from his family, and banifhing 
him from one lide of the globe to the other ; to all which he will quietly 
fubmit, and ndthcr he nor his heirs fliall ever profeeute the Company, 
or their agents, for any lofs or damages confequent of fuch tranfaftions ! 
But however conformable this may be to the prefent laws of England, 
with refpeft to perfons of age ; furcly, with regard to the Writers and 
Cadets, at the age of fixteen years, it may be juftly faid, that the DI- 
reftors thcmfelves are guilty of fediicing minors, or of impofing upon 
them fuch agreements to laws of their own making as are calculated, at 
a future period, to deprive thofe young perfons of all benefit and pro- 
teftioii from the very laws of their country. Think, Britons, who 
complain of’ the rapacities of India, what can be expefted from thofc 
who are trained up from youtli^ to have no confcience of their own ! or 
what nmft prove the confequcnces to countries that arc without reftric- 
tivc or protefting laws, and that alike without mercy or forbearance 
are governed and plundered ! 

♦ Whatever feme men may affc^ to makr, every hooeH manVill finJ it diflTrculr, ni 

to the confequencct of the to diftiogaUh bemm'dieiiiki who Itcals his piopoty from him, 
and the ruffian who, in fuch a fitoation, forces him from his property. 
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CHAP. XI. 

On the afliuncd Right of the East India COMPANY to seizi 
tJicir Fellow Subjects in INDIA, and fend them by force Pri- 
loners to ENGLAND; on their abufes of Power in fo doing, and 
on the evil clFcfts thereof. 

T he abfolute prohibitions of Britifli fubjeAs from going to India,. 

except with licence of the Eaft India Company, now fubfifting,. 
and even the arbitrary redrii^ions and treatment to which thofeare fub- 
jefted who obtain fuch licence, are no Icfs contrary to the fpirit and 
nature of the Englifh conditution, than they arc violations of the na- 
tural and focial rights of mankind. 

The cxelufivc right of trade to and from India, if legally to be given 
to any body of merchants, was all that could be granted with any co- 
lour of jullice, even on the appearance of its being cxcrcifcd to great 
national utility. But that a fovereign of this kingdom can by any char- 
ter, however confirmed, transfer a power to one part of his fubjefts to 
Iinprifon, banifli and ruin another at their plcafurc, either for conve- 
nience or from wanton malice or revenge, mull be as repugnant to the 
jullice and coiillitution. as it is contrary to the intcrefls of this country. 

For the right information of the public on fuch intcrcfting matters, 
we will here produce certain cafes thereon, which the Eaft India Direc- 
tors have at di/Terenc times, for their own information, laid before 
learned council ; with the opinions that were returned them by the Ho- 
nourable Wiiliani Murray, now Lord Mansfield, the Honourable 
Charles Yorke, late Attorney General, John Browning and Charles Srfyer. 
Efiiuires. 


Case the Firjl. 


9 and lo WilluiD) cap. 44. 
j George I. • ai. 
7 (iitto • • 

9 ditto •> • % 6 . 

3 George 11 . - 14. 


“ Reference being had tO' the afts of parliament' 
cited in the margin, The East Inoia Company dc* 
Are to be advifed, 


Question. “ Whether they have any. and 
what power, over the fubjeds of England in general, 
or over their own iervants in partlciihir, both or either 

of 
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of them rclicling in the Eaft Indies ? Whether the 
Company can order fuch perfbns to leave India and 
return to Great Britain ; and, in cafe of refufal, 
can the Company forcibly put Ilich perfons on board 
their (hips, and bring them to Europe ? And, Whe- 
ther the Company can any wile, and how, prohibit 
any £ngli(h lubjed reliding in India from trading 
within tkc Company’s limits without their licence ? 
And in cafe any fuch perfons (hould trade in India 
without fuch licence, have the Company any, and 
what remedy to prevent the famc^ or to punHh them 
for fo doing ; and in what manner can they do fo, 
and can they withdraw the licence of trading which 
they have already granted to any of their own fer- 
vants or others ? And in cafe any fuch perfons (liouid 
trade after fuch licence is withdrawn, are they liable 
to any and what penalty, or can the Company order 
them to Europe V* 

Answer Mr* Miirra), ** The Company may 
feize any Bricifh fubjefts who trade, or are found 
within the Company’s limits in India, without autho- 
rity from the Company ; and bring them over to Eng- 
land to be profecuted. The power the. Company has 
over their own fervants feems, to me, not fo much to 
depend upon the a(Ss referred to, as upon tlK charters 
and byc-laws of the Company. If the licences are 
granted during the pleailire of the Company, or dur- 
ing the pcrfoii’s continuance in their fervicc, I think 
they may be withdrawn, and afterwards the perfon 
will be liable to all the penalties for trading without a 
licence, and may be feized and brought over ; but if 
tlie licences are for a time certain, or indefinite, and 
underftood to be as long as the perfon licenfed has a 
mind to trade, I do not fee how the Company can 
withdraw them. 

(Signed) WILLIAM MURRAY.” 

jift January 1756. 
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Case the Second. 

5Sei)t lotiiWm. m. And we do by tbcle prefents, for \ls, our ftiir® 
Sind fucceffors,. ftriflly charge, cohunancl, and pro- 
“ hibit all the fubjerts of us, our heirs and fucceflbrs, 
“ of what degree or quality foever they be, that nene» 
“ of them, dire^^ly or Indlreftly, vlfit, haunt, fto*- 
‘‘ qnent, or trade, traffic, or adTentitre into 6r frt)in 
‘‘ any the faid Eaft Indl«, ior other the parts aftTc- 
** faid, contrary to the true meaning of the faid aft, 
** under the penalties therein contained, and upon 
** pain of incurring our htgheft difpleafuiT, excepting 
** the faid Company and fiich ethers as may lawfully 
“ go and trade to the Eaft Indies and other the parts 
“ aforefaid by virtue of tlic laid a<ft, or of our royal 
“ charter orcharters purfuant thereunto, and excepting 
tlieir factors, agents, and fervants rcfpcftivcly, wh6 
“ (hall be employed according to the true tneaiilng of 
** the faid afl.” 

D) 5Geo.i. c ti. fea.i. PerfoHs repairing to the Eaft Indies contrary to Ia(t 
are punifliablc : and 

Tlie Company may arreft fucb perfons and fciul 
them to England. 

7 Geo r.c.af. Tea u If any of his Majeflj^s fnbic<^s fliall repair to the 
Eaft Indies contrary to law, the Attorney General, or 
Company may file informations in any of the Courts at 
Wertminfter againft the offenders ; and 
ftii.3. Every fubjeft who fliall go to the Eaft Indies con- 
trary to law, (hall be decnKd to have traded thcrc^ 

5CC0.1.C.14. fcn.fi. If any of his Majefty’s fubjefts (other than fiich as 
arc lawfully authorized) fliall go to or be found in the 
Eaft Indies, the perfons fo offending are declared to 
be guilty of a high crime and mifdcmeanor, and may 
be profccutcd in any of the Courts at Weftminfter f 
.and, being convifted, (liall be liable to fnch corporal 
j imiflunent, iinprilbnmcnt, or fine, as the Court fliall 
tliliik fit. And 

twi. Perfons fo oflending may be fcii^cd and brought to. 
England : and any jnfticc may commit them to the 
coiirity-gaol, till feem ity be given to appear in fuch 
Court where a profccution fliall be commence'd^ and 
2 aot 
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not to depart the kingdom without leave of fuch 
Court. 

iihjan. i6 Geo. II. His Majefty, Upon the fiirrcnder of a charter of the 
1 3tli Geo. I. granted to the Eaft India Company cer- 
tain courts of jufticc» called the Mayor’s Court, at their fettlcments 
of Fort St. George, Bombay, and Fort Wdliam at Calcutta, in Bengal, 
for hearing and determining all civil adlions and pleas arifing within 
their fcvcral jurifdi^ions. 

It happens that feveral perfons, privately and without any licence 
from the Company, have from time to time gone from England to the 
Eaft Indies, and have fixed themfelves at feme of the Company’s ftttlc- 
mencs, and carry on confidcrable trade in the Eaft Indies for their 
own private advantage. 

Tliis the Company has connived at, and permitted fuch perfons to 
remain in the Eaft Indies, fo long as they did not interfere with the 
Company’s trade or affairs. But when they have a^led to the Comfmfs 
prejudice^ the Company have given direSlions to the Governors at their 
Jevcial fettlcments to fend fuch perfons to England* 

The Governors make a difficulty in executing of fucli orders, under 
apprehenfions they may, at their own return to England, be liable to 
aftioiis for damages at the fuit of fuch pedbns ; and that, in foine cafes, 
it is not in their power to comply with the Company’s orders ; and they 
give the following inftanccs ; viz. 

A perfon is ordered by the Company to be fent to England. This 
perfon is a great trader in the Eaft Indies ; is confidcrably indebted to 
Icvcral perfons at the Icttlcment where he happens to be refident, and 
has allb confidcrable effefts in the hands of his corrcfpondciits in dif- 
ferent parts of India, 

By fuch perfon’s being fent to England, in confcqucnce of the Com- 
pany’s orders, his eff eds arc embezzled, or Ibid greatly under value, his 
creditors in India lofc their debts, and hiseffefts in the hands of his cor- 
relpondents arc in a great nicafurc loft, and the perfon himlclf ruined. 
And yet, if any of thofc rcafons prevail, all the ads of parliament 
made to prevent fubjefts going to, or refiding in India without tlic 
Company’s licence, are rendered ineffcftual. 

Question. Whether, notwithftanding thefe objedions, the 
Company may fafely order perfons to be fent to England, who have 
repaired to and refided in India without their licence ; and will the 
Company’s Governors or Agents in India, by obeying fuch orders, be 
liable to an adion at the fuit of the perfon lent home, if fuch perfon 

ihould 
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fliould make it appear he has thereby fuftained great c{^tnage in his 
fortune?'' 

Answer by Mn Torle. I am of opinion, that If a pcrlbn has rc- 
fidcd for a confidcrablc time in the Company's fettlcmentSi traded 
openly, been converfant with their governors, officers and agents, 
and amenable to their courts, liich perfon will be confidered as having 
had a licence in fubftance, though not in form, by realbn of the notice 
which the Company muft be pr^m^d to have of his rcfidcnce, and 
their acquiefeing without objeftion. That acquiefcence would be fuf- 
ficient to excufe liim from the penalties ,of the arts of parliament. It 
feems fcarce advifeable to exerclfe the authority of fending home per- 
fons who have gone to India without licence, unlcfi it be recently after 
their arrivaL" 

■ Answer by Mr. Browning. Though the Company have an undoubt* 
cd^right of arrefting any of his Majefty's fubje^ who ihall repair to 
India without their licence, I apprehend this , power ought to be cxcr- 
cifed recently upon fuch perlbn's arriving in India, or trading there ; 
and that the Company’s connivance at any fuch perfon's redding in 
their iettlements in India and trading there, for any conliderable time, 
will be confidered as a tacit or implied licence fq to do : and die felzing 
of any perlbn who has been thus permitted to reflde and trade in India 
for any confiderable time, by which lie muft neceflarily have conCra£led 
debts ill trade, and have effe^ in the hands of or demands upon other 
traders there, would have the appearance of great hardlftip, and, as I 
appreliend, would fubjeft the perfon who lliould feize him to aflions, 
and raife no fmall clamour agairift tjic Company," 

Case the Third. 

“ A perfon is ordered to be font to England who owes money to 
fev^al perfons at the fectlement where he is rclident, and perhaps is 
unwilling to return. His creditor, cither of his own accord or by con- 
trivance with fuch perfon, enters an aAioniii the Mayor's Court for 
the recovery of his debt, and makes an affidavit, that fuch perfon was 
going to England : upon this an arreft- warrant MTues from the Mayor’s 
Court, and the perfon is apprehended, and either held to ball or 
Qominittcd to prifon for want of bhil." 

Question. What power have the Compapy in fuch calc over the 
perfon fo arrefted and held to bail, or committed to prifon, the Com- 

[ R ] pany’s 
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pany’s Governor and Council havmg no powev ot CDOtroid over the 
proceedings of the Mayor's Court, and what is to be done in fuch 
cafe?" 

Answer h) Mr. Torh. " TUI the fuit inflituted is ^t an end, I 
think it would not he prudent for tlic Company to interpofe. If it, 
appeared to be fictitious and colourable, contrived puly on puipole to 
detain the party in India, I am of opinion, that the Company ipighr 
have redrefs in their o-iun courts, upon applyii^ and malifing.thie tuuch 
appear by their proper officer." 

Answer hy Mr. B? owning. *‘Thc taking a perfon under the clrciim-s 
fiances above-mentioned out of the hands of a court of juftice would, 
in my opinion, be (till more improper and unjiiflifiablc^” 

Case the Fourth. 

** All perfons in the Company's fcrvicc in India are fent to, and con- 
tinue and trade there hy the Company's licence and permifflon, and 
arc under particular coi^naiits with the Company, according to their 
fcvcral ftations. 

Befidcs the Company's covenanted fervants, there are feveral perfons, 
who from time to time apply to and obtain the Company's leave and 
permiflTion to go and refide in the Eaft Indies, for the benefit of carry- 
ing on of trade rn thofe parts ; and thefc perfons arc not at all in the 
Company's fervice, but arc caflcd Free Merchants. 

Upon this occafion, certain covenants are entered into between fuch 
Free Merchant and the Compahy, containing the place he (liall refide 
at, and the merchandize he Ihalf trade in, or rather what commodities 
he fliall not trade in ; bcfidcs a variety of regulations for his conduft 
and behaviour. And, among othef things, every fuch Free Merchant 
covenants, 

“ That whenever the faid United Company, or their Court of Di- 
re^lors, fliall appreliend the laid A. B. his refidcnce or trade in the faid 
Eafl Indies, or elfewliere within the limits aforefaid, inconvenient to 
them, and fliall thereupon order him the fa’fd A. B. to remove to 
Great Britain, he the faid A. B. will, within one year after notice, 
tranfpoit himfclf, his family and cfFefts to Great Britain, in the 
(hips employed by the Court of Diredlors aforclaid, and no others; 
which effefts (hall be returned in diamonds or diamond-boart, or fuch 
other commodities as (hall fx'om time to time be licenfed or allowed by 
ihe laid Court of DireftorSj and not otherwife.'' 
i 
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“ k k donbted whether any of the Company’s eoVcnattt-fei^yaati and 
free merchants, under any of the afts of parliament before ftated, are 
liable to be apprehended and fent to England by any orders from the 
Court of Direftors, they being all of them licenfed and permitted to go 
to and refide in the Eaft Indies.” 

Question. “Whether the Company’s fervants and free merchants 
can be ordered to be fent to England ; and, if they fliould refufe to 
obey fucli orders. Whether the Company can anywife, and how com- 
pell them to return ; and will fuch perfons incur any and what penalties 
for continuing in India, after notice of fuch orders for their return to 
England J” 

Answer ijf Mr. Torke. " As to die Company’s lervants and free 
merchants, they are clearly not within the words or intention of the 
aft ; being all properly licenlcd. The only remedy againft them, if 
they difobey orders, will be for damages on breach of llicir covenants. 

9th November 1757. CHARLES YORKE.” 

Answer by Mr. Browning. “ I apprehend the Company’s fervants or 
free merchants who go to India with licence, cannot be fotcibly fent 
to England 5 but if they are dilmifled from the Company’s fcrvice, 
(if fervants) and forbid to trade in India any longer, they fliall con- 
tinue to trade, oUierwift than by getting in their effefts, I think they 
will fubjeft thcmfelves to the forfeitures inflifted on unlawful traders by 
tile Aatute 9tli Wm. Illd. 

9th November 1 757. JOHN B R OWN IN G.” 

A 

Case the Fifth . 

** Tlic Governor and Council at Bengal having, in their letters to 
England, exprefled their doubts with refpeft to the powers they have of 
fending to England, perfons who mifl^hate themfclves, cfpccially mili- 
tary officers, who till very lately figned no contraft or agreement with 
the Company, the Court of Direftors think it highly edential for t\\f 
intereft of the Company to have thefe niiatters afeertained, and to obtain 
farther parliamentary powers, if neceflary. 

Mr, Saver tlicrcforc will be picafed to perufe the papers and former 
opinions of Council herewith laid before him, and to give his opinion 
touching the powers which the Court of Direftors, or the Company's 
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prefideacies abroad have over the fcver^l orders of people rcfiding iir 
'the Eaft Indies, with refpeft to the ordering and fending them home, 
in cafc'of mifbehaviour or difminion from the Company's fervice, or 
their own voluntary refignations, viz. civil fervants, military officers, 
free merchants, feafaring people and tlicir families, and any other per- 
Tons refiding in India, with or without the Company's licence. And 
Mr. Sayer will alfo be pleafed to confidcr the powers of the Company 
here, or their prefidcncies abroad, with refpeft to their taxing, or al- 
fcflTing the inhabitants for the neceflary fuppori; and charges of govern- 
ment : and upon the whole, 

Question. TIic Court of Directors defirc Mr. Saver’s opinion 
as to what mcafures it will be proper for them to take, and what or- 
ders to give, in the fevcral matters abovciuentioned, to their fcveral 
prefidcncies V* 

Answer. I don’t find in the agreements entered into between the 
Company and their civil fervants, military officers, and feafaring per- 
foils any covenants on the part of fucli perfons, which oblige them to 
leave India and return home, though ordered by the Company fa to 
do (be their continuance ever fo dangerous to the Company's affairs) ex- 
cepting their agreements with the free merchant, who covenants, that 
upon being ordered by the Company to leave India, he will, within a 
year after fuch notice, tranfport himfclf, family and ctfcfts to Great 
Britain. Had fucli a covenant been entered into by the civile military^ 
or feafaring perfons, and they had refufed to return to England after 
proper notice had been given them fo to do, I (hoiild have had but little 
Icruplc in advifing the Company to bring them home forcibly, though 
they are not ftriftly within the defeription of thofc offenders, who may 
lawfully be brought from India by force. But it is fo fully within the 
intention of the many afts of parliament for fccuringan cxclulive trade to 
the Company, that no Britifh fubjeft (hall be in India, without the Conv* 
party’s confent, that I think, a pcrlbn brought from thence by force, 
who had covenanted to leave India upon notice, and refufed fo to do, 
would, upon an aftion brought for fuch force, reco\cr damages too 
trivial for the Contpauy to regard. 

As the Company's ftipulations with their civil and military fervants 
are fo veiy defeftive, application fliould be made to parliament for a 
claufc to be inferted in an aft, that all their civil fervants, or military 
officers, wht have been difinifFed from, or left the Company's fervice, 
and all thofc whole agreements with the Company for refidence in 

India 
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India arc ea:pired and at an end, and (hall rcfuie to leave India, in order 
to return to Great Britain, after three months notice given to iuoh who 
are military officers and ieafaring perfons, and twelve month’s notice 
to fuch who are civil fervants, and free merchants, (hall be fubjeft and 
liabk to all the penaldes and forfeitures contained in the (evcral aAs 
of parliament for fccuring the exclufivc trade to the Company, againd 
Britidi fubjeds, who trade, or arc found within the Company’s Emits 
in India, without their licence or authority ; fuch a claule, in my opi- 
nion, ma) be eaftly obtained Jrom parliament^ almoft without debate, as 
the penalties have already been approved of by parliament, and the per- 
fi>ns wanted to be included therein being fully within the delcription of 
trading, or being found in Lidia without the Company’s Eccnce* 

lathOa 1767 CHARLES SAYERJ^ 

Such were tlie qiinlons of the great lawyers to whom the Eaft In- 
dia Company applied, upon the right in qdeftion : and the learned 
gentleman whole opinion is lad, not only (eems to encourage his cEents 
to the practice of iniprilbning and rranfporting, becaufc the damages 
that would in certain cafes be recovered by the injured, would be too 
trivial to be minded, but alfo feems to have thought, that the Company 
would readily obtain any powers for praftifing this fpccies of tyranny, 
by only a(king cliem of parliament. Encouraged therefore by this 
opinion, and allb inftigated by the private motives mentioned in .our 
lafl cliaptcr, the Court of Direftors, by their Chairman, then a mmber 
of the houfe, in March 1770, attempted in parliament to obtain the 
pafling of the bill already mentioned, which under the (pecious title of a 

Bill for compelling perfoiis dirmided tlie fcrvice of chcEaA India Gom- 

pany, to depart from the Eaft Indies, and for better regulating the 
“ fervants of the faid Company,” was artfully contrived to extend the 
powers of the Company by the formal fanftion of the prefent parliament: 
for this bill, in its original form, did not alone refpeft ])er(bn» dilmilled 
tlic fcrvice, as would appear from die title, but extended indifcriminately 
to all Britifli fubjeAs, who were thereby to have been made liable to be 
fent from India to England by force, at the option of the Company, or 
their Governors and Councils ; if ieafaring or military officers, upon 
only fix, and If Company’s fervants, or free merchants, upon twelve 
months notice. 
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A puWic (piritcd genckman * who, liaviug for many years redded in 
Bengal, as a free incrcliaat and in die Conipany^s military lervicc, was 
wed acquainted widi tlie evils confequent of the too great powers al- 
irady cxcrcifed hy the 'Company, pntl who might hiinldf alfo be iiia- 
tcrudly atFeded by die, intended bill, prdented a petition to the Ho- 
nourable Houfe of Commoner, rcprcfciuing that fuch part of the bill 
in qneftion as rcfpectcd the autliori/ing ot‘ the Company to fend to 
England any of his Majefly’s fubjects tioin ilic Britilh fettlenients in die 
Ea/i Indies without their own confeiu, or oihcrvvill* than by clue courfc 
of law, was, as he humbly conceived, contrary to julllcc and the funda- 
mental principles of the couditution : and praying to be heard at the 
bar of the hoiUe, by himlell or liis council, againft fuch part of the 
lahl bill. 

Counfel was accordingly retained, and prepared to be heard before 
the houlc, and the following rcafons agninll the exceptionable parts of 
the bill were printed off, and dillributcd among the members of par- 
Tiamcnft, viz. 

ift. Becaiifc by this bill the Company v. ill be impowered to inflict, 
upon Britirti fiibjcch, the mod fevereof all piinifhments, except death, 
w:. rniprifonmcnt, baniflinient, and total deprivation of property, not 
only wrehont any legal procefs, but even without accufation of any 
crime; a power which is conceived to be inequitable and oppreffive in the 
Wgflieft degree, and fuch as is fcldoin cxcr^d even under the mod 
abfolutc and arbitrary governments in the wwld. 

adly. Becaiife, under colour of this power, the Governor andCouncil 
tyf any fettlcmcnt in India, upon the mofl.capncious and caufelefs diflike 
taken againft any Britifli fubjeft there, or on a rivallhip in trade with 
any of the nienibcrs of the Council, may fnddcniy, and irretrievably, 
effect his total ruin, though fuch perfon fliould iic/er have been con- 
cerned in any trade, or other matters, that interfered with the real in- 
terefts of the Company, in any manner whatever. 

3 dly. Becaufc there is not any jnlt pretence for granting any fuch 
injurious or uucoiiftitutional power to the Company; they having by 
laws and inftitutions already cftablilhcd, and now in force, ~a fufficient 
remedy againft any encroachments upon the privileges of their charter 
to the injury of their interefts. 

4 thly. Bccaiifc if it is even pretended, that there are any milHe- 
meanours which the Company is not empowered to punifli, by any ftatutc 

* The gentleman to whom the public are indebted for this commendable condu^ was ArMdd 
Ketr, Efquirc. 
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.now e3ii(Hnig, whrch mzy render the refidence of zny Britifih fidbjdft in 
IiTtfia daT>gerous, or prqadiciat to their intereft^ tbejr wcij eafiljr be^e-* 
vented by the covenants entered into with the Coinpaiiy^ or fpccifieci 
by the DireOors, and provixkd agaiixft by the wifiioiii of parliuncDt^ 
in a regular, legal, and conftitutlonal manner, by iome judicial trial oa 
the fpot, in order to in title the Company to the exercife of iiith powers. 

ythly. Becaufc Britifh fubjet^s, going out and fettfing in. the Eaft 
Indics^ with the licence of the Company, carry with theta tho rightsf 
and privileges not only of men, but of the BritiQi conftUiitioa, which,, 
it is apprelicnded, cannot be furrendered to any company of merchants,. 

as to render tlicir freedom and property dependent — not upon ge- 
neral principles of jufticc and equity— -not upon the known laws o£ 
their country — but upon the arbitrary and capricious will of iiich B|cr- 
chants or their fcrvants* 

6thly* Dccanlc the granting fuch po^vers to the Company would be 
conti^ary not only to the general laws and conftitution of Great Brkaiiiv 
but repugnant to thofe particular (latutes or a^s of parliament now ui 
force with regard to the Company ; which feveral afts, rclpcfiing the? 
]K)wer of fending perfonsto England, relate only to perfons going, oub 
to tn<lia:without the licence of the Company ; and the preambles of the 
laid afts plainly flicwing it was the view of the Icgiflatnrc to give c»- 
copragement for perfons to go out, and refidc amt fettle an the Com- 
jionyV feveral lettlcments. 

‘ ythly. Becaulc the Mayor and Aldermen,, or Judges of the King^s^ 
Court of Record, in which all matters of property arc determined^ called 
the Mayor’s Court, as well as the juries on ail criminal matters at thc^ 
quarter^ courts of feifion of Oyer and Terniiner, confift of free meiH 
chancs, free mariners, and Company's livvants^i and if tins' bill fhonld 
pufs into a law, all the members of tlie faid courts and juries Would bd 
reduced to lb abibfotc and leiwile a clcpendancc upon the Company,, 
tliat the will of their Governors andConncils alone would: influence, op 
direft their decifion, lo the, total fubvcrfion of all equity and jafltqe;^ 
which, It is prefumed, cannot be intended by the legiflatuns* 

8thly. Becaiife this bill, if palFed into a law*, would operate ae att -aft 
ft pojlfadoy rcfpefting thofe who have already goneto India und^ the 
former powers which the Company poflcflcii ; and alfo as to thofe who 
have become fettled inhabitants of the different prefidcncies in India, 
and who may have launched largely into trade, and other branches of 
lawful and ufeful occupations, under the aflurance that the general pro- 
teflbn of Great Britain was fecured tq them by the King’s courts, without 
their being liable to be fcnt oiu of the country upon twelve moxuhs or fix. 

month* 
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months notice ; notwithftanding they may have numerous fuits, clahns^,. 
or demands^ for chemielyes or others, againft the Eaft India Company, 
or againft the very men who are left to be the ible judges when thofe 
arbitrary orders are to be put in execution ; which mult ruin credit by 
deflroying all fccurity* 

9thly. Becaule this part of the bill is calculated merely to favour the 
oppreflive and felfiih monopolies in the trade of the country, which 
have prevailed there of late years, to the great detriment of the true in- 
tereft of the Eaft India Company as well as of the nation in general ; 
for the promoters of this bill are defied to fliew any one inftance, where 
the rcfidencc of a free merchant, free mariner, or Company's fervant, 
in the Eafi: India Company's fottlements, can be of the lead detriment 
to the laid Company; on the contrary, the principles upon which the 
different charters have been granted, and the adls of parliament con- 
firming them, invite European inhabitants from all parts of the globe ; 
and this bill would leave foreigners under more favourable circuni- 
ftances than his Majcfly's fubjefts, fince It is admitted, by act 5 Geo. I. 
cap. n. that fuch perlbns, not fubjefts of his Majefty, cannot be re- 
moved from the fettlements, while they demean thcmfclves agreeably 
to the laws of the community, which is all that his Majefty's fnbjcfts arc 
now contending for. 

lothly. Becaufc the motives upon which the aft of the 5 th Geo. I. cap. 
a I . was pafled, and alfo the motives upon which the aft of tlic yih of Geo. 
I. cap. 21. was pafled, and upon w*hich motives the prefent bill ought to 
be regulated, are artfully fupprefled, and the reader is made to believe 
that thefc laws arc aftually enafted with a view to enable the Company 
to fend Britilli fubjefts out of India who were only carrying on the 
trade from port to port, or place to place, i n that country ; whereas 
the legiflature never had any fuch intention, which (as has been faid 
before) would have been contrary to die firft principles of the eftablifli- 
ments. But the whole view of the legiflature was to prevent Bricifli 
fubjefts from trading to and from the E;dl Indies, or afting under 
foreign commiflions, as a recital of part of the faid aft will fufficicntly 
(hew and a view of the whole aft will demonftratc. 

ilthly.’ Becaufe the great numbers of his Majefty’s fubjefts in the 
Eaft Indies rathci- merit the attention of the legiflature, to reftrain the 

tyranny 

• “ And it Is alfo provided by the fame a^, and, by fubfequent laws, that al! goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, and commodities, to be laden upon any fhipor fhips bound from the Indies, or parts 
within the limits alorefaid, Ihould be brougtti) without breaking bulk, to fome port of Great Bri- 
tain, and there be unladen, and put on land: notwiihnanding which juA and reafooable provifions 
and reflrifUoas, fevcrul of his MajcBy’s fubjefts, not entitled under the liud aft of parkamenf, haTC 

preTumed 
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tyranny' and Oppreflions which have been exerciled of late by the fu» 
perior fcrvants of the Eaft India Companyt in order to create mono- 
jwlies, than to allow thofc fervanti any ntfw extenCon of powers rc» 
pngnaiit to the conftitution, with a view to promote thtde deftruftive 
ineafures, whereby many thoufands of Britiih ful^eds mnft be expoTed 
to ruin, and rendered fcrvilely dependent upon the Governor and 
Council. 

I athly. Becaufc, by the Charter of JulUce of the 26 Geo. II. it is 
there recited, that the conduA heretofore purfiied had very much eieou- 
nged not only oiir own fubjeSs, but Bkewiic the (Ubjefb of otlwr Prinoea, 
and the natives of the adjacent countries, to refort to and fettle in the 
fcveral towns of Madrais, Calcutta, and Bombay, and other forts and 
ftftorlcs, for die better and more convenient carrying on of trade, by 

prefumed to trade into, tad vl(it the. (aid EaA Iodicf» lod other the plaeo aforeraid, b ibitmiiid 
other (hips, intending there to load goodly and bring them into Europe, and land them in rordg^ 
parts out of hii Mijeflj’s domioioos, to the great prtjndice of the trade of dui .kingdom, and the di- 
mliiution of his Majedy’s cadoms, tod other dutlea. A)1 which pmflieea being oonfider^, hli Ro^t 
Highnch George Prioce of Wiles, then guardiin of the realni of Grest Britain, nod his Majefl j’s Lieu* 
tenant within the fame, was pleafed, on the eighteenth day of Oflober, which was in the year of our 
Lord one thoufand feven hundred and fixteeo, to UTue forth n prodaination (anioogft other things) 
Ibiflly charging and commanding all his Majefty's fnljefh not to feme on board any foreign, or 
other (hips, with foreign cotnmiSioQs and coiours, bound to or from the Eaft Indies, or any of the 
parts aforefaid ; or dtreftly or iadirefily to flfit, haont, frequent, trade, traffic, or adventure into 
or from the fald Eaft lodici, or other the parts bcfore-mentioDcd, contrary to law. But notwlth- 
ftindlng the prohibitions cootained in the faidaftsof parliament aud proclamacioo, and in defiance of 
the fame, fcvcial evil dlfpofed perfons have gone oo to procure and obtain feveral foreign commiiGont 
and pafTes, and under colour thereof, or otberwife, have fitted out and manned feveral Engnih, and 
other (hips or velTeli, and have failed with, or fent out the fame, to trade and traffic in the Eaft In- 
dies, or other the parts aforefaid. Now, to the intent that fnch cedJufive, franduleor, and illegal 
trade and praftices may be prevented, and that fo coofidcrable and beoeficiid a branch of trade may 
be fecured to this kingdom, be It enabled and declared, by the King’s moft Excellent Majcfty, 
by and with the advice and coofent of the Lords Spiritnal and Temporal and Commons in parlia^ 
meat afTembkd, and by the authority of the fame, that If any of his Mijefty’s fubjcAs (hall, .froin, 
and after the twentieth day of February, in the year of our Lord one thouuod feven hundred and 
eighteen, fail, go, or repair to, or be in the Eaft Indies, or parts afore-mendooed, or any of theai» 
conrrary to the laws now in being, or contrary to the tenor of this afl, every fucb perfon or peiibaa (b 
offending (hall be liable to fnch puoi(hmeat as by any law or laws now In being may be In&fled for 
fudi offence. 

And to the iutent that fuch offender and oflbideri may be brought to juftke, it b hereby enaflcd, 
that it flial) and may be lawful, to and for the United Company w Merchants of England tradiog to 
the Eaft Indies, and their foccefibrs, to take,' arreft, and telze, or caufe to be^ talum, arrcfted« or 
feized, fnch perfon or perfons, being a fubjeA or fubjefts of his Majefty, his heirs or focceffors, at 
anyplace or j)laccs, or where Tic or they fhall be fouod within the limiti or place? tforefaid, and 
thcfcifon or pci (one fo taken, arrcfled, and feized, to fend and remit to England, there to anfwcr 
for the offence nforefaid according to due couife of law. 

^nd it is hereby further enaflej, by the authority aforefaid, that all /and every perfon or perfons, 
who fiom .ind after the fifth day of February, one thoufand feven hundred and eighteen, (hall pro- 
cure, folicit for, obtain, or aft under any commiflloo, authority, or pafs from iny foreign prince, 
ftatc, or potentate whaifoevet, to fail, or go, or trade in or to the Eaft Indies or any the parts afofe- 
faid, every fnch perfon or pci^os fo oficodlng herein (ball incur and forfeit for every fuch ofience thf 
fum of five hundred pooods.*' 

( S J whicU 
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which means feveral of the faid towns, faftories, and places were be- 
come very populous, &c, &c. Which fufficiently fliews, that the ac- 
quiring of inhabitants, and carrying on the trade of the country, were 
principal motives for the different eftablifhments. And whereas by tlic 
laid charter, the Aldermen, or Judges of the Mayor's Court, arc to 
continue in their refpeftivc offices of Aldermen for and during tlic 
term of their natural lives, unlefs their faid places fliall be voided, 
or tliemfeivcs removed, in fuch manner as is therein after rnen- 
tioned.” Thei efore, if this bill (hould pafs into a law, all thofc wife 
and judicious inftitutions of our anceftors, to coUed inhabitants, and 
to maintain the purity of the courts of juftice would be defeated ; and 
thofe courts of jufticc, when deprived of their independence, could 
only remain the engines of opprcjTion.” 

Every thing was tiuis prepared to bring this Important matter to a 
full difeuffion before the Hoitfe of Commons, in the courfe of which 
many of die enormities committed in India in confcqncncc of the Com- 
pany's abufe of this unconftitutional power of fudclenly fcizlng, inipri- 
Ibning and tranfjiorting their fellow-fubjefts, would naturally liavc be- 
come the objeft of confideradon to the Houfc ; but the promoters of the 
bill, confeious of the badnefs of their caiife, and dreading the confe- 
quences of fuch a dllcuflion, took the more prudent part of agreeing to 
withdraw all the exceptionable claufes and amend tlieir bill, which, 
after being purged by the committee to whom it was referred, at lad 
produced the adt of the loth of his prefent Majefty, intituled, An adt 
“ for better regulating perfons employed In the fervice of the Ead India 
Company, and for other purpofes therein mentioned," in its prefent 
form, wherein there is not one word mentioned about thefeizing perfon J 
in India, and forcibly fending them to England. However by the ex- 
punging of thofe parts of tlic bill which were excepted to, rcfpccting the 
extcnfion required of thofe pernicious powers, a difcuffioii was evaded 
which might have led to the relieving of Britifli fubjcdls from the diffi- 
culties under which they now labour From illegal imprilbniuents in In- 
dia ; left as tlicy are to fhift for thcnifelvcs in combating laws of ambi- 
guous and contradiQory natures agaiiift a powerful and opulent Com- 
pany, under this farther dlfidvantagc, that damages, when obtained, 
will be “ t'lO uivicJ for ihc Company to fnind,^'* and of courfc too trivial 
to prevent any wanton breach of the laws, or to prove an adequate fa- 
tisfariioii fur injuries ib fiiilercd. 

Various have been tlie abuics prnclifcd by the Eafl: India Company 
and their fiiblUnuc:? in Bengal, in confcqucnce of this pretended right 
of feizing and Ibrcilly lending fubjeds out of India, by fucli ads of 

violence 
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violence and outrage commictfid in the Britilh fpttjciiipnts, withip die 
diftVicts of the eij^rter, as oiig()t tp yntUc ia^nation in the hearts of 
every well-wiflicr to tjiis country ajid .the ^|i|imaa race,, and draw ofi 
thofe who Iiavc been ^ilty of them the gtmoft vengeance of the laws. 
As no general defer! ptiojj ,can convey ah idea of the cruefty of uich afts 
of oppreflion and inhumanity equ^il to tli^t which mii(]t be conceived 
from the fimplc recital of fafts, we beg leave to refer tVic reader to the 
following calcs in the Appendix, yiz. aXX. die Cafes ofBenjatnm 
Wilding and John Petrie, Efquircs, jppgc 8i ; the dafei of 

Ml*. Vernon Diiffield a;iid Mr. Fra.ncls ^obertfon, page 97 ; N* XXXII. 
the Cafes of Mr. James Nicol and Thomas Davie, page rii ; and 
N® XXXIII. ^lic Cafe of John Nevill J^arker, Efquh'c, with Sir Fletcher 
Norton’s opinion thereon, page lar. In which cafes will be fduynd 
inflanccs of every fpecics ofabufe and perverfion otjufticc ; of Illegal 
iinprilbnnicnts, barbarous ads pf violence and ruinous traniportatiods ; 
of lawyers, juftices and judges refilling^ or evading the difeharge of 
their relpcdivc duties in the moft priclling exigencies^ and pn the moft 
iinportanc matters ;'fucli as whcnBritifli f^ibjefts were befieged, or bar- 
ricadoed up in their own houfes, deprived of light, of food, and even 
obliged to live amidft their own excrement ; cruelties tliat hitherto ftand 
perhaps unparalleled in the records of nations, on fuch pretences ds 
were urged for them in India ; and fuch as, according to the conftitu- 
tional laws and cuftoms of this country, no offences or crimes in the 
parties, If any fuch had been proved, could poflibly have authorized 
being praclifed. 

After perufing the cafes referred to, and having atteirtively con- 
fidered the rcafons publiflicd againft the before-mentioned bill, brought 
into parliament for a confirmation and extenfion of a power fo very 
dangerous and unconftitutional, the reader will be enabled to fonh a 
tolerable idea of the policy and puribits of the Eaft India Company, and 
thofe who have afted for them. Many other grievances that have been 
lately fiiffcred in India, equally opprcilive with thofe we have taken no 
ticc of, might be infianced. They are however all comprehended in 
thofe two effential points, the lofs of liberty and the lofs of property; 
and the calfcs already adduced will be fufficient to convince every juft 
man, that it can never be fafe in any community to leave rulers unre- 
il rained by determinate laws, to act as their own conveniences or in- 
clinations may direft. The wifdom of the Icglflatiire has guarded the 
fubjcdl againft this kind of power in every part of the Britilh domi- 
nions, except the Eaft Indies. 
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Tlie eSedi in India of fudden tranfportation, with refpcA to the 
dcftroying of credit and all private fccurity, muft appear evident, and 
indeed have been feverely felt by the generality of BritiOi IbbjeAs 
fince thofc tyrannies have been praAilcd in Bengal ; for it is well 
known, that any young writer in the Company’s (crvicc will now find 
it more difficult to borrow five hundred rupees from a Black merchant, 
than fix years ago he would have five thoufand. 

When perfons quit India, it has been ufual for them to leave a con- 
fiderable part of their property behind them. But while fiich is the 
prafticc, or the aflbmed power of the Company, or their Governor 
and Council, in whofe hands can any man trull his property, where 
every one is in the fame predicament, of being liable to be fenc away, 
whenever the doing it may appear convenient cither to the Company 
or their Governor and Council, who make’ tliemfclvcs abfoluto arbiters 
of the expediency of liich afts ? Or who will buy either houfes, goods, 
or (hips, of obnoxious or pcrfecutcd people, who muft of nccelfity fell 
them in a (liort time, efpecially when it may eafily, and mod probably 
will be hinted to them, that if they do fo, they thtmfclves (hall loon 
follow ? But on fuch an event, what muft become of the debts due to 
exiles, or of the fuits at law in which they may be engaged, cither for 
themfclvcs or otiicrs ? Thcfc it mull be fnppofed, or the greater part of 
them, will be inevitably loll ; for who would be in a hurry to pay or 
fettle accounts with fuch devoted people, when their not doing it would 
infure them favour j and where the ^ery Aldermen of the Mayor’s 
Court, the creatures, nay perhaps the determined tools of a Governor 
and Council, are the only perfons to compel payment, efjiecially when 
it is known fuch perfons have only a few months to remain in India? 
Many mercantile adventures, in which merchants eflablilhcd in India 
arc often engaged, cannot be concluded within die fpacc of two years, 
as is well known to thofc who have rcfidcd and traded there. Should 
fuch traders be fent fuddenly away, who would there be to liquidate 
matters properly on die returns of velTels? In any or all of thefe cafes, 
the Governor himicif, or he and fomc of his chief counfellors, might 
become the purcballrs of all the houfes, Ibips, goods, or merchandize 
in the lettIcnuiiL ; which would be no linnll firoke in trade, and of a 
piece uitli many inch fiiokcs as have been often known to be JInnk suc- 
CESsruLLY under nibitrary or dcfpotic governments. 

We know the aflluucd jiowcrs given by royal patents liavc been often 
pronounced illegal, and of coiirfe invalid, by the courts in ^Ve^lminllcr 
JIall ; fu likcwife the cxtliiilvc right of trade, from the Cape of Good 

Hope 
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Hope eaftward to the Streights of Magellan > as granted by King Williail[i 
to the India Company^ and approved by pailiamcnt, was almoft im- 
mediately fet at nought by a fclt-ercdcd, unchartered company of ad- 
venturers, who traded direftly to India, in defiance of the king, mi* 
niftry and parliament, after an hundred and feven thoufand potinds 
had been expended to obtain and fecure, as was imagined, that cxclu*^ 
five privilege. Nay, that very government-defying company, for the 
fake of a public loan, obtained, fome years afterwards, an aft of par- 
liament to authorize the fame King William to grant them alfo a diarten 
for trading to die Eaft Indies ; which was accordingly done, though the 
former cxclufive charter continued apparently in force, for die poC* 
fefrors of it were ftill profccuting their trade. The two companies 
were afterwards united, by an aft of the 6th of Qiiccn Anne ; when 
they had jointly the exclufivc right of trade given them, as ufual, from 
die Cape of Good Hope eaflward to the Streights of Magellan. 

It is true, that in the (ixth year of the reign of Queen Anne, govcni- 
ment had been cxprelly empowered by parliament to grant a new char- 
ter to the tw'o Eaft India Companies, with an cxclufive right of trade 
to the extreme * extent already mentioned, in confidcration of a loan 
which they were to fupply. But all the Eaft India Company’s claims 
t)f cxclufive right of trade to the moft fouthern parts of America, as 
well as to many other countries within their abfurd boundaries, to which 
they never yet have traded, nor probably ever will, were cffcftually 
invalidated on the .ellabliflinient of die South Sea Company, three ye^s 


* By the (ra^, or line marked for cxclufive commerce granted to the Eafb India Company, froni’ 
the Cape of Good Hope cadwaids to the Streights of Magellan, the countiics included muft natu- 
rally have been fuppofed to be, the Coaft of Africa, beyond the Cape; ihofe of the Red Sea; the 
Culpb of IVilia; all India, China, Japan, and round by the South Seas to thofe Streights i or, ia 
other words, that the Cape of Good Hope and the Streights of Magellan were to be the twoinari- 
• time doors to India, which no Knglifh trading fhips were ever to pafs but thofe of the Company, 
nndcr the penalties of feizure of penons, confifeation, and other fevere damages. 

Rutin the ninth year of the fame reign (1710) the miniflry h.aving near ten millions of increafed 
national debts, which they found thetnfclvcs neccintated to fund, as an expedient for that purpofe, 
they obtained power from the parliaracnt to cftablilh the South Sea Company ; with an cxclufive 
right of tiadc from the river Oronoko, round Ttfrra del Fuego, or the land of Cape Horn, threogb 
the South Seas, to the noithernmoft parts of America. They were however piohibired from trading 
to Brazil .in J Surinam, the foimer belonged to the Portiiguczc and the latter to the Dutch, 

who being then refpc^ivcly the good .lilies of this nation, trade wnh their American colonies wa$ 
left open to all Britdh fubjedfs. But the Spanirti ports, or any others wiihm thofe exteofive boonda- 
ncs, weic only to be tiaded to by the South Sea Company, bciaufr England w'as at war with the 
NSovercIgn then on the Spanifli throne ' although the Comp.iny could not at that tunc cany on .nny 
trade With thofe countries. 

Sul!i wcic the b.iits ufed'for catching gudgeons; who accordingly fubfciibed hrked uft debts towaids 
a Trrttl.n'f^flcck, for profecuting commerce where it could not be earned on - and which even with 
the aid of the Coitnifl, .iftci pc.icc became ell a bliflicd, w.is never farth r purfued than to fwell 

<hat Stock into a Bubble, which tea years afterwards burA into widdy-fpreaduig luins. 

afterwards: 
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iftcrwards : as by the exclufivc rights of trade given to titc latter, the 
Eaft India Company was precluded the navigation of the Sotith Seas; 
the preferiptive line of their exclufive right being then turned the other 
Vray from the Cape of Good Hope, through Teas without land. Nor 
Indeed could the Eafl India Company’s fliips go cither way from that 
Promontory to thofe Streights without brcalcing the boundary-lines for 
exclufive navigation granted to the new-erec^lcd Company. 

Moft, if not all the Charters which had been granted before that of 
the loth of King William, were to Companies of Merchants trading 
into hidia. That of the Second Company, then eftabliftied by that Mo- 
narch, was a nianicfiil grant, bccaiifc his Firfi Company was then cxill- 
ing with a fole.csclufive right, as far as he could grant it ; and on the 
plea of a loan, for which he granted the Second, lie might as well have 
granted twenty more : for had his lirft exclufive charter been conftitu- 
tional, the laws mud have given it a permanent force. However, hia 
fecond charter was granted to a Company of Merchants trading to India^ 
by way of evafive diftindion. But in the charter of the 6th of Queen 
Anne, for uniting the two Companies, they were feparatcly mentioned, 
as the Merchants of Loudon tradtuf; into the Eajl Indies, and the Englif) 
Company trading to the Enjl Indies ; with exprefs refervatlon of the 
fovereign rights and power over all forts, places, plantations, and fet- 
tlements, in which the laws of Englaiul were to prevail ; and with a 
regulated coinage. By this charier was given to this United Company 
the exclufive right to trade to from the Ead Indies; and when their 
cxchifivc right was further prolonged, they were thenceforward called 
The United Company of Mcf chants of England trading to the Eajl Indies, but 
without the word in : and therefore internal trade could not fairly be 
implied for India, any more than for England. It was not till the rcigii of 
George the Firfi that Inch an cxtciifion of cxclufivc.right vras cxpreiled; 
^Yhcll other fiibjc cls were, by acls of parliament, exprcfly proliibltcd 
trade, traffic and dvlvt-nuirc in, to and font the Eajl Indies Perhaps 
the Company firft obtained the iiifcrliou of a comma that formed two 
words out of one, by artiUce, and lb made the grant in the old idiom, 
of into and from, belter fan c their purpofe by the new rciuling then 
firil given them, of in, to and fom \ for the inferences natm al to he 
drawn from n fi.itilh grant of exclufive right to trade in liuha, are too 
abfurd to admit even a fuppofltion that the Iegifl«uurc really meant it 
for ail tbo Intciio ’ juiis ol India ; oi* ocn foi all trade within the im- 
mediate jniildivlion of liic Company’s ow'n Icttkmcnts. 

Whdo the Eail India Conip.uiy continued cmirely commercial, and 
had but a few acres ot land afligncd tlitin, on Vvhlch they were pcrinit- 
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reel to eftabUfli fac^torics, only for the convenient carrying on of their 
import aiul export tratle, which was all that, as merchants, they could 
have occaijon for, the Indian Princes keeping to tlicmfelves the rcg4- 
Liting and managing of government and all internal traffic ; in fuch a 
iituation of things, had an Englifhman gone out in a foreign (hip, to 
a foreign fettlenient in India, ;md from thence pafTcd into the inland 
territories of any Prince of the country, there to carry on trade which 
did not interfere in any (hai)c with the dealings of tlie Company, or 
thofe of any of their European rivals ; never intruding on the Com- 
pajiy’s lands or fettlements, and without ever doing them any kind of 
injury whatfoever ; but proceeding innocently and lioncftly in the ac- 
tjiJiliiioii of a fortune, on the view of returning with it to his native 
couiiiry, it is fiibmitted to the opinion of every able and upright lawyer. 
Whether llicli a man was really tranlgreflTing the laws of his country? 
Or if any agents of the Company fliould find means to get him into 
theii' hands, Wiicthcr they would have a conftitiulonal right to harrafs, 
confine, and forcibly fend him a prifoncr to England? Or whether by 
fii doing they ought not to be made anfwerable, by juflice in England, 
alike for all injuries in fortune as well as pcrfonal liiHerlngs that were 
fo occalionetl by them ? 

The Company and their fervants In India, however, pretend they 
have a riglu (b to aft. It was on this fuppofition at IcalP, that they 
fcizccl on the perfons of Mr. James NIcol and Mr. Thomas Davie in the 
dominions of Siijah al Dowlah ; though on the fame principle they miglit 
as well piirfuc, as lawful ,prey, any Britifh fiibjcft who was only tni- 
veiling for the fake of ciiriolity, or of fcicnce, even from the bottom 
of the Bay of 15eng.al to the borders of Riillia, if they could extend their 
pernicious influence fo far ; lince their limits arc not bounded by any 
line northward. Ncvcrthelefs, every man nnift have the natural fight 
of going where he plcafcs, to difpofe of his own lawful property, and 
to extend his trade wherever he can gain admittance, efpecially as by 
the Englilh laws, particuLirly the Statute of the i jth of Henry the Vllth, 
Englifh Merchants in any nation in amity arc acknowledged to be fub- 
jeft to the laws of that country where they refide, and confcquently 
ought to be under the proteftion of the laws of fucli countries, in the 
lame manner as the fubjefts of any other country, when refident in 
Great Britain, mull be lubjeft to and arc protected by the Britifh 
laws. 

Il may be alledgcd, on the part of the Company, diat no FrccMcr^ 
ciuint, Free IMarincr, or Company’s Servant tan trade in India, but 
in conlcqiiciice of a licence obtained fioni them for a certain time: 

and 
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and that a licence accepted for a limited time, implies a power in the 
grantor to refufe a renewal of it for any farther time, under which 
known conditions every one goes out to fettle there ; and therefore, 
after having foliciied and accepted the lirll grant as a benefit, no per- 
fon can have reafoii to complain, at the expiration of the time limited, 
if a iecond (hould be refufed him* 

To which it may be anfwered, not dlfpiiting here what the conftitu- 
tional rights of Englilhmen formerly were, or now arc, within or with- 
out the immediate fcttlcments of the Company, that there is always flip- 
pofed to he a mutual convenience, or advantage in all fuch engage- 
ments, and that honour (hould ever regulate cither party in their con- 
duct. With refpeft to Free Mariners, or Free Merchants, tliat mutual 
convenience niuft be fuppoied to lad fo long as new licences continue to 
be granted : and therefore, if the poflefiTor of an expired one lins not 
done any injury to the Company, or been guilty of any crime, not to 
fiiffer his continuance in a darion that had been hazardous and expen^ 
five for him to get into, is a mod unjud, arbitrary and wicked exer- 
Cife of power. Should it be faid, that the Free Merchant’s indentures 
dipulate, that he (hall leave India whenever his day there (liall become 
inconvenient to the Company, it may be anfwered, that the fame in- 
denture, more in the fpirit of the conditntion, and agreeably to the true 
intereds of the Company, oblige him to remain in India for the fpace 
of five years ; which does not at all imply that his time is out then, if 
he (hould choofc to reimin longer, and demean himfclf with obedience 
to all lawful orders and regulations preferibed by the Company. That 
claufe in the contrail. whereby the Company make him bargain with 
them, that they (hall have power toTcizc him and fend him by force a 
prifoner to England upon twelve months notice, whenever they deem 
jiis day inconvenient only, is in Us nature abfurd and lidiculous, as 
well as illegal ; for it makes him bargain to give away his natural 
rights, which it is conceived a man can no more do by law, than he 
can bai'gain away his life. 

But there is a direil unconditutional ufe to be made of fuch po>vcr, 
wliich is, as we have feen, that of employing it to punidi men for do- 
ing their duty even in courts of judice. They may difoblige men in 
power by refufing to be pliant judges, if in the Mayor’s Court ; or 
pliant jurors, if impannelled as jurymen at the feffions ; and may be 
therefore puniflied with ruin, in revenge for their honed difeharge of 
the fird focial duty: which motives, as well as many others tliat might 
be indanced, though they are fuch as only wicked men could be in- 
fli)enccd to avail Uicwfelves of, yet the power is fuch as ought not to 

be 
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be cntruiftcd even with the moft juft. Nor can it he other than impo- 
litic in, and injurious to the very Company, if they knew their own 
true interefts, for their fervants in India to be vefted with fuch powers : 
for the natives of Bengal, who fee that no fuch violences are ever 
committed in the French or Dutch fettlements there, muft naturally en- 
tertain unfavourable notiohs of the Englifli government, at leaft on tliis 
point ; and another natural confequeficc is, the forcing of Britifli fnb- 
jefts, for the probable fecurity of at leaft feme part of their fortunes, to 
fcck that proteftion among foreigners which they find they cannot en- 
joy in the Britifli fettlements. 

Inftead, therefore, of dilcouraging Britifli fubjc£U from going to 
Britifli fettlements, or driving away fuch as are already fettled there# 
the Company fliould, by all means in their power, encourage and pro- 
teft them in fuch rcfidence, as they would thereby accommodate a greater 
.number of his Majefty’s fubjeds, to the augmentation of trade, parti- 
cularly in the fales of Britifli commodities ; and with the confequent 
increafe of population, an increafe of revenues muft ncccfTarily follow. 
But above all, a greater number of Britifli inhabitants in the fettlements 
of the Company would give them, without expcnce, a flrength and 
ftability which they can never otherwilc pollefs. 

The gallant behaviour of the inhabitants, free merchants and free 
mariners, when Calcutta was loft in 1756, and retaken in 1757, may 
be mentioned as a proof of what we advance. But ftill a ftronger in- 
ftance of the fame kind was given in the year 1759^ againft the Dutch j 
when, had it not been for the fpirited and aftive behaviour of the inha- 
bitants, the Company’s military force would not have been able to cope 
with their enemies. Again, ilpon the rupture with Coflim Ally Khawn, 
in the year 1763, the European inhabitants of Calcutta were formed 
into four companies of militia, and properly difeiplined for the deftnee 
of the fcttlcment, while all the regular troops were fent to a diftance 
againft the enemy ; however, after the happy defeat of that Nabob at 
Garcea, there was no farther occafion for the fcrvice of the militia. But 
upon all thefe occafions the very cxiftence of the Company was wholly 
at flake, though in the end, fortune favoured them with the rich ac- 
quifitions which they now poflefs in Bengal. 

If, therefore, there be any power which, in the prefent fituation of 
their afiairs, is really ncccflary to the Company, it is the power of cf- 
feftually controuling, or punlfliing their fervants in India, for difo- 
bcdiencc of orders, breaches of trnft, or other afts of milbchaviour, 
and not this power of feizing and tranfporting their /cllow-llibjcfts at 
will. On the contrary, the free and full exertion of the Englifli laws 
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itt their fetticments, and the power of the fubjeft cfFe^lually to apply 
to thofe laws, when injured, would be the beft, nay perhaps is the 
only polTiblc check the Company cai^ pver have againft fuch mifbehav- 
ing fervants. 

Banifhincnt, or tranfportation, is certainly the next degree of 
puniflunent to that of deatli ; but it is more than doubly incrcafcd 
when made likewife the caufe pf deprivation of fortune, which, 
as we hdve flicwn, on the prefent fyftcni of die Company’s affairs, 
miift ever be the confcqiiencc of the fudden removal of a mer- 
chant from Bengal to Europe : and it is inconceivable how the Bri- 
tifli legiflature could ever have given even the appearance of their 
l;inftioii to fo illegal an exertion of power as that by wliich the Com- 
pany’s fervants now tyranni^ic. When one law is made that is incom- 
patible with the general principles of the confticution, a thoufand ab- 
liirditics muft be conlequent thereof. Thus, in the inftance now be- 
fore us, among many other abfurdities, we fee the deputies of the 
deputies of a company of merchants cxercifing in the Britifli fettlenients 
in Bengal a power of withdrawing proteftion, and of infliding, at will, 
the heavieft punifliments on Britifh fubjefts ; fuch as, in this happy 
country, neither the Sovereign, the Lords, nor die Commons, can fc- 
paratcly do, or inflicl ; nor legally any power but tliat of the whole 
legiflature, by an exprefs aft for every particular purpole, after a legal 
trial and conviftion of the party for crimes deferving of fuch punifh- 
ment. We fee even foreigners left to enjoy, in a Britifli fettlcmcnt, 
the privileges of fecurity in their perfons and property, from which 
Engliflimen are formally excluded : and admitting that an Englifliman 
had been guilty of a crime agaliifl: this Company which could, from the 
laws in their favour, warrant a criminal profccution ; in fucli cafe, con- 
trary to one of the fuiulamcmal principles of the Engllfli conftitiuion, 
he is removed from the country in which the offence is fuppoled to be 
conimittcd, even to the ojipolite fide of the globe, nutwithftanding 
there arc courts eftabliflicd in India which fliould be competent for the 
trial of all offences^ except high treafon. To crown all, if the party 
thus baniflieci, or tranfported to England, bo innocently fo ojiprefled, 
he is by fucli proceedings firlt ruined, or at bell rendered incapable of 
pryleciulng with effeft, and then the law, as it now Hands, rclers him 
to the Court of King’s Ikmch lor jufticc againft his oppreliurs. 

After all, the Company cauiioc wiili triuh alleclge, that liich a power 
13 nccelfary, or in any lliape cflciitial to their extliifive right of trade 
to^end fom India: nor can they adduce one iblid argument In lupport 
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of foch a ncccffitgr on any, other pretence whatever. TiKy are despotic 
Sovf.REioNS of the whole^country,. ahd Jn faif^ Lords parammnt dvet* 
the Englifli laws and courts of jiirtlce. No inhabitant of thrfr fettfe- 
ments can commit any crime to endanger the feCiirity of the Company, 
but what nmft equally endanger the farcty of cveiy individual member 
of the community, they being infcparably connefted together. What 
reafoii then can be alledged for the TiCccility of this tyrannic power of 
banifhing, or tranfporting perfons unnanfed judicially, wicUnfiotncd, and 
unheard ? unlcfs it be a tacit acknowledgment, that the Company^ with- 
out it, are incapablo of governing the dominions of which, as we have 
feen, they eoiifefs themlelves Sovereigns? And in fuch ca(e, what 
flronger proof could be given of the neceffity of the mofl (peedy and 
cffeftual interference of the* BritHh- iegiflature to dcilroy this joint mo- 
nopoly of power, juftice and trade, Avliich it can never be wife, fafe, 
or jiid to fnder being ingrofled by any fet of men whatever. 

Upon the whole, every man will acknowledge, that there ought to be 
an efficient civil power in the Britifh fcttlemcnes in India, to prevent 
or remove injuries and abufes, to preferve order and difciplinc ; to 
punifli every kind of offence, and duly to fupport the auiliority of go- 
vernment . all which, it i^ huitibfy conceived, might be eaflly and con- 
fidently effefted, without prejudice to private property, and without 
infringements on public liberty. But arbitrary Ichurcs of men ; fccrct 
inquifitorial interrogations, under guards, of either offenders or wit- 
neffes; fequeftered inlprifonnicnts by military force, and fudden and 
forcible tranf])ortations, or baniflimcnts of men without trial, or legal 
conviftion of any crime, from their families, ftations, fortunes, or pro- 
fpefts, and fometimes with the facrifice of all, arc powers too deteflable 
in their ftaturcs to be fuffered any where to exift, and much lefs by any 
authority pretended to be derived from the Britifli government. 

In England, and other parts of the Britifli dominions, while fb great 
a ftir has been made about the liberty of the fubjedt and the fccurity of 
private property, it is amazing fliat fo little attention has been paid to 
the fituation of Britifli fubjeds in Bengal, groaning, as they have bccn» 
under tlie intolerable oppreflion of this enormous and unconffitutional 
power. In the mean time, it is principally to this exorbitant power, 
the cxercife of which has been greatly encouraged by the Direftors in 
almoft every general letter to Bengal *, that we muft attribute the im- 

♦ In tlicir general letters Tince the year 1764, thcDircaors have been nfed re^ iojudicioufly to au* 
thonze their Governor and Council at Bengal, at their own diferction, to w thdraw their protefUon 
from, or feize and fend to England any pcifon or perfons who might be guiiiy of the fmallc^ con- 
travention ot their orders An authority that muft be highly dangerous, becaufe encouragin;; and 
evcQ tempting to the abufe of it. 
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menfe fortunes which have been of late fo rapidly fqucczed from the 
natives in thofc parts ; and which will continue to bring thofc provinces 
aiearcr and nearer to deftruftion, if cffcftual meafures be not fpecdily 
taken to prevent fuch violences; to enable the injured more cafily to 
obtain relief, and to inflicl: exemplary punifliments on fuch opprel^rs. 
If this be not fpeedily done, neither the Company nor the nation can 
have a right knowledge of their true intcrefts in Indian matters, and 
pollcrity will juftly remark of this period of the eiglitecnth century, 
that it was then fuppofed the law of the land, for Britons in India to 
be imprifoned^ banijhcd, and tranfported b) the EngliJI) Eaft India Com* 
pau)^ unaccufedi and unbeard in their defence. 


CHAP. XIL 

Of the REVENUES of BENGAL and its Dependencies; and oi 

THE METHODS OF COLLECTING THEM. 

T he revenues of Bengal and its dependencies arife from the rents 
paid for lands, cither according to their mcafurement or accord- 
ing to the produce of them, at certain eftabliflied rates, which vary in 
different parts >cvcn of the fame province, according to its different de- 
grees of fertility. While the empire remained unfliakcn, the general 
eftablilhed rate of eftimation at Dehly, for cultivated ground in Bengal, 
was three ficca rupees, or Icven (hillings and fix pence perbega of 16,003 
fquare feet, one with another, or about twenty fliiUings per acre. But 
this was not the rate of collcfting the rents in thofc provinccj, where 
few lands paid according to nieafurcmcnt at fo rauch/>er bega; but ge- 
nerally a proportion of the crop eflimated on the ground, and valued at 
the then market price of fuch produce. Thus ground producing rice, 
pcafe, wheat, barley and other grain generally pays one half of the 
crop, in which mode fonie produfts make the bega very valuable, as the 
lands in Bengal, from the cxtraordiiiaiy fertility of the foil, in moft 
places produce two, and in fomc even three crops of grain in the year. 
Ophiiiin and fiigar-caiic, which yield only one crop in tlic year, and 
arc only produced in particular diftrifts, yield to the laiuMioldcr at the 
rate of from feven to as high as fifteen rupees per bega: but the moft 
valuable prodiift of all is the fhrub which bears the leaf called by the 
natives Pauny and by the Englidi Beetle-leaf ; which, noLwithftaiuliiig 
the vegetative advantages of the foil and climate, requires fomc nicety 
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in cultivation, and payg the land-holder as high as thirty-two rupees 
fer bega. 

The whole of what was colleAed, was the property of the Emperor^ 
by whom the whole country (excepting fuch parts as were afligned on 
temporary grants to the crown penfloners, called Jagueerdars, and the 
charity-lands, allotted to religious purpofes, by the denomination of 
Bhurmuttro, and a variety of other hard names, under the general title 
of Bazy IScmecn, which would require wliole pages to explain) was al- 
lotted for the purpofe of governing, and collcfting the revenues thereof^ 
to fuch perfons as he pleafed, either as fuperiiitcndants, farmers of the 
revenues, or governors, under the different ranks of Kujahs, Subahddrs, 
Ndzlnis, Nabobs, Zemindirs, &c. who, whatever they might colleft, were 
feklom inolefted by any officers from the King’s Dewdn, or Receiver Ge- 
neral of the revenues, fo long as they regularly accounted for the fums at 
which their provinces were refpeftively rated in the King’s books, and 
fatisfaclorily gratified the Dewdnand other great officers of the court. 

The Rajahs arc Princes defeended from the ancient Centoo Kings ; 
many of whom by the indulgence of the Moguls, who always had the 
jiiftice or policy to fliew particular attention to this race, have had their 
rajahflups hereditarily continued in their families : though theMocu ls of 
later years have aflumccl the power of cnaiing even GENf\)o Rajahs, 
as well as English Omrahs. Several Rljalis of the ancient races, 
however, flillliold rdjahlhips among diofc lands which arc now pofleffed 
by the Englifli Company. The other renters, called Zemindars, and 
the Governors of provinces called by the different names of Subahdars, 
Nazims, or Nabobs, (now mofUy Mahomedans) that hold lands, are tem- 
porary farmers, who ufually hold them from year to year, thougli fome- 
tinies for a term of years. Thcfe Rajahs, Nabobs and Zemindars, for 
filch lands as they held, were taxed upon a general reprefentatidn of 
tlieir produce, ad libitum^ by the Sovereign ; who likcwile could, wlieii 
he plcafed, relume the whole of the collcflioiis, as far as could come 
to his knowledge; paying or allowing die great land-holders, or fu- 
perintendants therefrom, fuch fums as he thought proper for their fub- 
fifteiicc, and for the charges of the colleftions and of their refpeflivc 
governments. 

There are another fet of IcfliT renters under the government, called 
Chowdrys, Talookdars and Etmaumdars, who arc accountable for their 
rents to the before-mentioned great land-holders ; and both the greater 
and Icffer renters have ufually farmed out their lands again, for a net 
fum, to men of property on the fpot, as imdcr-farmers. Theft laft 
arc they who fet the lands to the R)ots, or poor tenants and manufac- 
turers,. 
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turers ; tlioiigh the great renters do frequently keep the lands In their 
own hands, and collcft immediately from the Ryots, at their own 
charge, by their own officers at the Cutchet rtes, or offices fo called, 
cftabliflied for that piirpofc in every cliftrift where they arc found mcH 
convenient, andvdicrc, in cafes of backwarclnefs in payment, ihc Ryot j 
arc fever ely chaflized. 

The Ryot holds his lands by a kind of Icafe called a Poitnh, fpccif}*- 
ing the fort, quantity and rate of his land, the rent of which is to be 
paid at flatccl periods ; and thefe Ponahs are irrevocable by the ancient 
eftabliflicd laws of the empire, fo long as the tenant juftly pays up his 
rents ; and even In cafe of failure therein, fo tender were ancient cuf- 
toms of the hufbandmnn's intcrefl, that he could not be difpofrefleci of 
his lands until after a failure in his payments for twelve months. 

For the purpofes of cultivation, it has been lilcewife ever cuftomary 
for the Nabobs to lend the lefTcr land-holders, and again for thofe land- 
holders or other men of property to advance to the Ryots confidcrable 
films of money upon bond, tlioiigh at a very high rate of intereft, even fo 
high as upwards of forty per cent. pei amu to be repaid from tlie produce 
of the cnfuuig crop. The fums advanced in this way, commonly known 
in Bengal hy the term T'agabcy, are employed by the Ryot in the charges 
of cultivation, particularly in buying cattle and feed, and in making 
the neceffary refervoirs and drains, which arc there very rcquifitc, 
and the mod expenfivc preparatives. Without this advance to the 
poor people, the whole bidincfs of agriculture would be at a ftand; it 
is therefore evident, that the encouragement derived by the pobrer fort 
of people from public protedion can be no where more neccffiiry 
than in the interior parts of Bengal. 

Since the fubverfion of the Mogul empire, the lands of every cliflriifl 
of courfo become the property of each refpec\lve ufurper, fo long as 
by their own power they can maintain polTcfTion ; and fo long each 
ufurper deemed himfclF, and in fail was a real fovercigii. Urns, upon 
the Englifli Eaft India Company’s afllnning the Dcwciuncc, we find that 
they aUb, in their turn, declare thcmfclvrs to have become the Sove- 
reigns of a rich and potent kingdom ; of the revenues of which they 
likewife declare thcmfelvcs not only the Collectou but Proptietots, 


• See a Lft TER from the Select Committee at Cm cutt a to the Court of East India 
PiRi crORs, dated the id Oftober 1767, figned by Lord Ctive, IVtUiam Bnghtwcll Sumner^ John 
Cnnuu\ Horry yfrelfl Francis Sykes, Efquircs; Authentic Papers, pages 92 and to^ See 
alio the Pjocccdmgs of the Select Committee at Calcu it a, the j8th Seprembei 1765, as 
cuQtaincJ in the following chapter. 
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When tlic fovereignty of the Bengal provinces was thus taken by the 
Company upon themfclves, in 1.765 Mr. Sykes was appointed, by the 
Prefident and Sclcdl Committee at Calcutta, the Company's RefidtM 
tlie Durbar t» or the Nabob's Court at the capital of Murfliedabid^ to 
adjuft the grofs revenues of the provinces, and fettle the claims of Ja* 
gucerdars, as being a part of that bufinefs. This gentleman, iifiglc 
and without any checks, was likewife entrufted with tlie dircftioii 
the Nabob and his officers, fuperintended the interior colleftions, inA 
the adminiftiation of juftice in countries more cxtcnfive and more po- 
pulous than Great Britain ; arid, as If thefe were not enough for the 
iingle abilities of this gentleman, the wifdoin of the Scleft Committee 
farther loaded him with the additional charge of the chieflhip of the 
Company’s faftory at CoffiiUbazar, where mod of their filk and a great 
part of their other Bengal itfvcftnients arc provided. 

The amount of the whole revenues of Bengal and its dependencies, 
as adjufted by Mr. Sykes in the faid year, 1765, was eftimated as 
follows, viz. 

•f fn orjcr fatth«r to unJcrftanJ the bufinefs of the revenues, and of the RefiJent at the Durba?^ 
fee XXilVIl. XXXVIU. XXXIX. and XL. of the Appfnoix, pagts 133 10 145, being copioi' 
of, four Ictteis from Mr. Sykes to the Select Committee at Calcutta, 00 his ailjunmeots of the 
'u/anttfe Revenues* 


REVENUES 
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Which fum of Sicca rupees, two crofcs, fixty-eight lacks, twenty- 
feven thoufaiid fix hundred and fixty-dne, and fifteen annas, valuing 
tlife Sicca rupee, accordihg to Mr. Sykics,! at nearly two fliillinos and 
eight pence halfpenny, and making (jf. >3,630,676 18 5) the funi of 
pounds, three millions fix hundred and Uiirty thoulUnd, fix hundred 
and feventy-fix pounds ftcrling, Mi\ Sykes fubfcrlbed to, and declared 
it to be his opinion, tliat the whole would be collcftcd in the year 
17^6, without oppreifing the inhabitants. The Right Honourable 
iiOrd Clive likewilc gave Ins opinion upoh riiis Ihitcnicnt of the Bengal 
revenues, in his letter to the Court oi* ibircclors, dated Calcutta, the 
3dth September 1765, in the following words 

** Tour revenues, by means of this ueuf aetjuijiiion (meaning the Dc- 
wannec) will, as near as I can judge, not fall fliort, for the enfuing 
“ year, of 250 lacks of Sicca Virpces, including your former pofl'el- 
** lions of Burdwin, &c. Hereafter they will at lead amount to 20 or 
“ 30 lacks more. Your civil and military expentes in time of peace 
** can never exceed 60 lacks of rupees. The Nabob’s allowances are 
already reduced to 42 lacks, and the tribute to the king Is fixed at 
26. So thk there will be rctoaining a clear gain to the Company 
“ of 122 lacks of Sicca ru|)ees, or £.1,650,^00 fterling, >vhich v*ill dc- 
“ frarj all the expences of the invejlments, funtifi the 'ivholc of the China 
“ ticafnre, a/ifwer the demands of alt your other fettUwents in India, and 
“ lcu^)€ a coTtfidcfable balance in your treafury befldcs. In time of war, 
when the country may be liibjcft to the incurfiotis of hollies of' cavalry, 
we lliall, notwithftanding, be able to colleft a lufticicntfum for our 
** civil and military exigencies, and likewife. for our inveftments ; bc- 
cstfifc a very rich part of the Bengal and Bnhar dominions arc fituat- 
“ cd to the eaftward of the Ganges, where we can never be invaded.^ 
What 1 have given you is a t eal, not an imagiiuny fate of your 'i evcuues^ 
** and yon may be ajfured they' will not fall (Ion of my computation '' 

After producing two fuch good authorities, the reader will certainly 
admit, that fuch was the improvcable ftatc of the levcniics in Bengal 
in the year 1765. 

Ill tlic continual fluftiiation of the property of the counti^*, under 
dilhrreiu iiliir]K*rs, the niufl: fiinple mode of taxation, under manifold 
opiuTlIIve pretences, has I)ccn fo incrcafed and varied, and, by the vil- 
lany of the cndlcls train of accoinptants, flirofis, or money-changers, 
receivers and other officers employed in the collcdioiis at the Ciitcher- 
rirs, has in many places become fo perplexed, as to render a thorough 


See Authentic Firciis, page 26 . 
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fcno^vlege^ of the prcfent revenues a difliciik caA; ; • aad from the' 
prefent ^general ftatc of the country, ay wcU as from the particuhr 
cuftoms and methods of condiu^ing tius bufinefy, the |iarpies employ ed' 
find it eafy to praftife every fpecics of extortion and fraud. This is 
fo much the cafe, that in many places, after the yearly account of a 
Pcrgdnnah has been fettled at any of the Cutchorries, the deteftion of 
its faftity, or the proof of its truth would be a difficult undertakhag' 
even to tlie bed accomptant, however well acquainted he roigiit be with 
the languages and cullonis of the country. 

In fart, every method prartiled in the bufmefs of ilie coIleSSons 
feems to have been calculated, in every department, to encourage de- 
ceit, and iercen it from the Sovereign : for the very accounts of the 
Bengal collertions, which arc kept in the Bengal language, arc, from 
cd'^hliflied cudom, kept on Imall ortavo flips of paper, called Fcrdi^ 
and filed on a firing ; which, if not fharply looked after and regularly 
abdrarted, it is very ealy for the Black clerks to take off one Fcrd and 
flip on another, to ferve a particular purj^fe. The Englifh collertpr 
can never detert a fraud of this kind, iinlcfs he can write and read the 
♦ Bengal language, or has, what is very rare, honed Banyans about 
him. 

The fame confufion which has prevailed In the Dehly provinces lince 
tlie fubvcrlion of the empire, has extended to the dominions of every 
ufurping Nabob. Thus, in particular, from the invafion of Nader 
Shall downwards, the independent Nabobs, or Subahdirs of Bengal, 
have in general paid but little attention to the hereditary rights of the 
arittcnt Rajahs,, or Zcmindai’s ; and fince the Englifli Eaft India G>m- 
paiiy have become the Sovereigns of Bengal, Icfs ceremony has been 
ulhcl with them ; many of the lowcft clafe of Banyans having been put 
over them, or in their places, as well as in every department of^tlm 
government. 

The revenues, when adjufied at MuHhcdabkl, arc taxations ad Itbi* 
ttm, and hitlierto have depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the 
Englifli chidi or chiefs ; as may be allb lecn from Mr. Sykes’s Letters, 

* A vciy exir.ioi JIiui y iiiftanceof ihc grMi utility, of this Jiiiaionicnt, to the Englldi collectors, 
citnc within the \\‘ritei’3 ’xnowlcdi'c in the )car 1766, while Samuel Middleton, Efq; was chief of the 
Company's f.nloiv at P.i»u.i, and iupeniuendant of the revenues of the Bahar provinces, under Mur- 
(hed.ibad. 1 lie Vakcxl ol one of tl^ Zcmindiis prcfcoicd himfelf before the chief with fomc heavy 
complaints, iis lium his mnltcr, which iclatcd to the affiirs of his country. In fupport of hii com- 
plaint, he pulled a letter out of his turban, and bcg-in to read the ^complaint in the Bengal lan- 
guage very fluently, tMofianng it into Hindoftaii. for the chief, .is he went along. The Wi iter, 
who undciAood .1 liiile of this language, was looking over his fhouldcr all the while, and difeovered 
to Mr. Middleton th.it there was not, in all the Ictiei, a word wiiiten of wl it the Vakeel pretended 
to read; whereupon his falfliood was detected, to bis great flume and confuij.>n. 

[ u 2 ] 
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already quoted; and thofc chiefs fo befet with harpies, who, fron* 
the highefl: to the lowed, will be always intereded in deceiving them 
and endeavouring to fap their integrity, can have no guides whom they 
tan depend on but their own judgments and confcicnces. With Englidi 
coliedors another let of men have been'alfo naturally introduced, the 
EngUfli Sircars and Baiiydns ; who, from the fuperior influence- whicli 
they adlimc over the red of the Black officers, as being Dewhs to the 
Lords of the country, mud generally be fird latisfied. Under thel'e 
diderent raiiks of men, the divifions and fiibdivifions are innumerable ; 
all of whom, from the Nabob down to the lowed officer of a village, 
mud have a fliarc of what can be fccrcted from the revenues. In this 
fitiiation of affairs it is obvious, that there mud be innumerable abufes 
in the department of the revenues, which will efcape the Englidi col- 
lec^lor, though a man of the greaicll integrity ; of fome of which abulcs 
we will briefly take notice in this place. 

At the commencement of cvciy year, which in Bengal begins in 
April, there is an edablilhed feflival, called the Poonea, which is the 
time appointed for adjuding the accounts of the revenues with the dif- 
ferent land-holders, and confirming or revoking their leales, according 
to their merits, or otherwile. At this fcad the different HAjahs and 
Zemindirs either appear at Murflicdabdd in perfon, or fend their Va- 
keels, to negotiate and fettle the fum to be edabliflied for the revenues 
of their relj>cftive didrids for the enfuing year, as well as to adjud the 
accounts of that expired. On thefe occafions, whether a jZeminddr 
has been punctual or not In the payment of his rents according to the 
terms agreed on, the Mutfcddccs never want a complaint againd him, 
a pretext for railing his rents, or a competitor to be oppoled to him, 
for the purpolcs of Iccuring his confent to the payment of a private 
Nuzzeraiiali, or prefent demanded; which Nuzzeranah is generally in- 
crealcd, by the Zcmliidir, in proportion as the officers upon whom the 
generality of the Company's chiefs mnfl depend for their information, 
.igrcc to dccrcale the fum dipulaicd for the next year's revenue: and, 
in this fituation, lie who agi'ces to the larged fum of Nuzzeranah is let 
loole upon the country for the enfuing year. 

This* adjiidment,. wipch in Beng.il is emphatically called the Bundobujl 
(the tying and binding) naturally affords a fine field fur the exercife of 
the fertile genius of :his race of Afiatics, inferior to none in intrigues. 
The Zemiudiis, who upon this occafion generally arc in want of large 
films of ready caih, aS well as of fccurity to be given for the pajwicnt 
ol their iJius according to agreement, have been ufiuilly neccniiated to 
call in the Shroffs, or bankers and money-changers, to their alfidance. 

Juggut 
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Juggiit Scat, the head of a Gcntoo family of the Weaver trihc or caft, 
in the time of the Nab6b Jaffier Khawn, availed himfelf of this circum- 
llance, which the fucceeding times of confufion in the empire enabled 
him to improve, to the introduftion of new cuftoms at the Durbir, in 
the department of the revenues, and to the raifing and enriching of 
himfelf and his family. From a very inconfiderable origin, he became 
the mofl; eminent banker in Hiudofliin ; having his Shops and Gomaftahs 
cftablilhcd for the purpofes of drawing and remitting in all the principal 
trading towns of the empire. Tliis bufinefi in India, in times of public 
iccurity, which arc not likely foon to return, was advantageous beyond 
any thing that is known in Europe, as well from the percentage allowed 
upon the bills called Hundyveaan, as on the Batta^ or exchange of ru- 
pees. By his Goraiftahs he was regularly and well informed of all mo- 
mentous trail faftions in every part of the empire. This introduced 
him into the political intrigues of the Durbar at Murflicdabid, where he 
and his family, fomc of whom ftiU remain the fliadows of their father's 
grandeur, lived with the retinue and magnificence of Princes. 

By a juggle with the Nabobs and officers of the mint and revenues, 
this great banker introduced a cuftom very injurious to circulation ; 
which has been ever lliice praftilcd, to the detriment of the country; 
and (till continues, to the ftiamc of the Englifli Eaft India Company. 
Tliis was the introduftion of a Barta, or agio upon the rupee called 
Sicca, which is a real coinage of (landard filver according to the eftab- 
liflied laws of the late cnipirc. The current rupee, fo called by the Eng- 
lifli, is, like the pound fterling, a nominal fpecie, valued at fixteen per 
cent. Batta lefs than Sicca, for the convcnicncy, in adjufting accounts, of 
reducing the infiuinerable forts of different rupees which have been in- 
troduced in all parts liiice the fubvcrlion of the empire. . This Batta was 
nominally fixed, fo that the newcoiued Sicca rupee flioiild circulate twelve 
months at full Batta, and then fall three per cent, uiiclcr the denomination 
odiirfuns, or Sticaj of various ycarr. At the expiration of the fecond year, 
they funk again, under another denomination oiSunotts, the Baita of which 
was fixed at two per cent, Icfs: lb that what was fixteen per cent, the frjl 
year, was thirteen per cent, the fecond, and eleven per cent, the third: 
at which lafl: denomination of Sunotts they remained, until re-coined 
into Siccas; liibjcfl: ncverthclcfs, like all other rupees, to liicli varia- 
tions in the Batta, or agio, as the money-dealers could eftbcl, from the 
plenty or fcarcity of each particular fpecics ; for it was the Englifli aloii c 
who, in their own fcttleniciits and in dealings only among themli^Ivcs, 
ufed to adjuft their accounts by the faid eftabliflied Batta of 16, 1 3, and 
1 1 per cent. The variety of rupees introduced in dirferent parts of the 

empire,. 
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empire, is of fuch fort, that if a merchant of Mur(hedabStd waiitl to 
purchafe goods in any adjacent province, for ready iponcy, it is necefiary 
for him firft to purchafe of the money-changers in the 13 ^ix% thut.lbrt of 
rupees which will beft anfwer, or yield the leaft lofs in the coiuttry 
where he intends to make his purchafes ; for even the. Sicca ru|>eei 
coined at the different mints at Patna, Murflicclahid, or Calcutta, when 
carried out of the province in which they were coined, bear a or 

pafs with a dircount* Thus die trade in rupees has long been an excen* 
five and complicated branch of bufinefs, and the fiatta, which is a Hlift 
chicvoiis mftniment in the hands of great exchange and money-dealen, 
was by tlic manceuvres of this artful Shtoff\ or banker, at MuHhcclabid, 
rendered a fund of iiihnite wealth to the iamily of the Scats, and remaiiifi 
yet an abufc unccxrrcfted by the prcfciu governors of that country. 

When the Zemindars were diftrdlcd for a fiim of ready money, or a 
bondlman, in order, upon an emergency, to fecurc their farnaa, Jng- 
gut Seat was always ready. He likcwifc obtained the Shroffing * of all 
the revenues ; and upon occafion became anfwcrablc to the Subahdar, 
or Nabob, at the inftance of die Zemindirs, for fuch particular pay- 
ments on account of their raits as they fell Ihort in: for which he was 
well paid by a high intcreft on the fums he advanced. By theic means 
lie acquired an influence at the Durbar little inferior to that of the Na- 
bob himfcif : as inilanccs of which, he was the chief inftrument in the 
acquifhion of Lord Clive’s famous jagiieer; and be arnaded a fortune, 
as his countrymen calculate, of Icven crorcs of rupees, or near nine 
millions fterling. Such were the profits at the Dtnbar ; wliich tlie 
reader will be farther enabled to guefs at from the following relation of 
the practices which have been introduced and followed there, more or 
Icfs, ever fince. 

Among the arrangements which took place upon Lord Clivers affum- 
ing the Dewannec^ a fon of this Juggut Seat, fcarcc eighteen years old, 
was appointed the Company’s ShroiF, and aflbeiated with Mahomed 
Reza Khawn and Doolubram, the perfons mentioned in Mr. Sykes’s 
letters already quoted, as officers on the part of the Company, for con- 
ducing the bufinefs of the province and the colleflion of the revenues. 
But notwithftanding all his Lordfliip’s precautions in thofe appointments^ 
they did neither put a (lop* to the iiTCgularitics which had taken fo 
deep root, nor prevent that fudden acqiiifition of fortune which his 
Lordfliip and the Secret Committee had fo veiy much at heart* 

* Shrojpn^, fo cnl'evl byrhc Englifh in fiengai, is the examining, foiting and weighing the various 
foitsof rupees, tu lix each to its diHin^ fpenes, clifcaiil the icfufe, nnd fettle the batta upon all, 
JGCoidiiig to the price of the d>iy, iu order to eftablifh the value id Aaocard, or Jicca rupcn, 

Wlicn 
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When the term rf thetn6nthly pa)fnient9 agreed on l>ecome8due, if the 
Zemirteflir has not his money ready &i time, as is fcldom the cafe, it has 
been ^ifltomary for the officers' of tJic collections, in all parts of the pro^ 
yinces under the Nabob, to charge him with three and one eighth percent* 
per meiifem intereft upon the fiini, for the time of his default in payment ; 
cxclufivc of which, a deduction is likewife made from the fum paid in, of 
from tluTc to eight per cent, under the denomination of Jhroffage upon the 
Cvtcha Arnddny. TTiis Cvtcha Amdiny, which literally means the grojs 
import, is the payment made by the Zcmind&r, confifting of the- many 
various forts of rupees as they come up from the Pergunnahs, before 
the Slirolfs have purifed them by their batta, to reduce them to the net 
film of (landard ficcas, for which the Zemind&r will have credit in the 
books of the NahSFs Cutcheriy. Befidcs thefc allowances in tlie Bah&r 
province, when the Zemiiid^ has not been able to pay up in time his 
ftated payment, riic Englifli Governor’s Dewin has been known, in 
imitation of the old Juggot Scat, to take upon himfclf the amount of die 
payment due ftxim the Zemindir, giving a reicipt to the Nab6b, caUed 
a for the amount, as paid into the EngWh treafiiry there ; and 
on this account the Englifli Dewin receives from the Zemindir an a!-^ 
lowancc, called Paatwdan, of ten per cent, upon the fum, for the ufe of 
his credit. In the mean time, if the Dewin is called upon for the 
iKmcy, his influence enables him eafily to raife It among the Shroffs, to 
anfwcr any preffing demand of the Company. Exclnfivc of this, it has 
been alfo ciiftomaiy in the fame province to deduftflve per cent, from 
the Zemindar’s payments, under the head of Rujfum, Dujiare, or cujlom, 
as a perquifire for the under Siredrs. 

In cafes of ravage, from the incurfions of an enemy, devaftations from 
the floods occafioned by the periodical rains, fcarcity from the extra- 
aordinary drought of the fcafon, or of any other public calamity, a pro- 
portionate deduction is made from the ftipiilatcd rents : and this alfo 
affords n fpacious field for the cxercile. of Afiatic ingenuity in bribery 
and intrigue, from the Nabob down to the Ryot. 

People arc alfo frequently inn by the Englifli, or Govei-ument-mutfed- 
decs into the Pcrgiinnalis, uinlcr fcvcral different denominations ; ffuch 
as Ameens, Aumih, &c. to examine accounts, nicaliirc land, value the 
crop, or to haflen and forward the eolleClions ; who always receive 
Very confiderable allowances from the Zemindars, the amount of which 
is again levied upon the Ryots, or poor tenants in the diftrifts they are 
fent to, befidcs large fums which they moft commonly receive for con- 
cealing their difcovcrics. Here it muft be i*c!narkcd. that the above- 
mentioned allowances charged upon the monthly payments made by 
z tha 
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the Zcmindir, for the deficiency of which he iriuft ftill fill up the ftim 
of his ftipulated payment, form the charge of a compound, or aggre- 
gate fum, much greater than the fame would amount to if charged at 
once in a fixed fum per annum. 

It is likewife the cultom of the country, for the governnient to collcft 
a fourth pait, called the Chout^ upon the amount of moft judicial 
decilioiis in caulcs of meum and tuum between individuals at the 
Cutcherries, hut particularly on the amount of bond debts ; and this 
alfo is, in the prefent anarchical Hate of the country, a copious field 
for the Banyans and other officers, in which they praftife every fpecies 
of roguery and intrigue. 

Blit the greateft advantage of all, made by the principal officers of the 
revenue, has been the lending out their money, and not unfrequcntly 
the Company’s, as their own, upon Tagabcy, as already explained, at 
the rate of 35 and 40 per cent, pcf' annum ^ for which they can fccurcly 
repay themfelves from die firft monies coming in on account of the 
rents- We do not pretend to affert, diat any of our Englifli colleftors 
have ihared in this variety of perquifites, though that point might have 
been worthy of die enquiry of the late intended Siipervilbrs ; yet wc 
cannot exculpate them, on the charge of employing the Nabobs and 
through him the Zemindars, to take off the cotton of their very extra- 
ordinary monopoly of that commodity (treated of in our 14th chapter) 
as in fad this was ncitlicr more nor Icfs than charging the revenues with 
the profits on the cotton, for die benefit of the owners, and to the ruin 
of the country and manufadurcs. 

In fhort, fo great, and fo notorious have been the advantages to be 
gathered up at the Durbar, that even the Banyans of junior Englifli fer- 
yants under the Refidcnt, have thought it worth their while to pay 
twenty-five per cent, per annum for money to fatisfy the calls of their 
maflers, rather than lofe their pods, while they have lent the money fo 
raifed, to their matters at-ihc cuftomary intcreft oT ten per cent, per ann. 
and fo great have been the irregularities in the bufinefs of the colledions, 
that it has been a cuftomary pradicc for the Zeminddrs to pay twenty-five 
per cent- on the grofs amount of their taxed rents, to particular per- 
ions of influence, for the loan of their names to proted diem from ex- 
adions, or trouble at the Durbar, inftances of which arc within our 
knowledge. The writer of thefe fliects has even known a black col- 
ledor, employed by the Englifli in the Baliar province, of his own au- 
thority levy a tax of eight annas (or about fifteen pence) on every vil- 
lage in his province to indemnify himfelf for a ring which he had loft in 
the Cutcherry ; which though a fmall tax on each village, yet wken 

collcdcd 
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collefted upon all the villages in the’ province would amount to a vciy 
conliclerable fum* 

In this fitiintion of affairs, it mud be obvious to the intelligent reidei’, 
that to the old abufes many new ones have been added, from the in- 
trodudVion of a new fet of harpies upon the prefent change of govern- 
ment ; as no prudent meafures have been yet effedlually adopted for 
the prevcniion of fuch abules*^ in the niinuti® of bufinefi. And it muft 
be equally obvious, that the encmiragement fo neceffary for agriculture 
in Bengal is at prefent Icfi than ever if has been ; for the merchants 
and other men of property among the natives, for want of due fccu- 
rity under ibis double government, dare not lend money upon Taga^' 
bejt as before, to the cultivators of the foil-; nor dare the latter receive 
it from any otlicrs than theEnglifh <^ollcftors and Bany&ns, which when 
they do, it h rcludbmtly ; notwhhftanding it is highly worthy of the 
attention of the Governors of the country to encourage the univerfiQ 
lending of Tagabey^ as the bed and perhaps only method pra^icable for 
reducing the exorbitant mtered upon die poor hufbaAdinan. 

It mud be likewife obvious, that while fuch is the wretched date of the 
government in Bengal, the real amount of the revenues of thole pro v^ci^ 
can never be prccifely traced through fisch aniiitrlcafe labyrinth ofifraiid 
and deceit : nor will it ever be effected till a complete mcafurement hb 
made of every didricl, and a jud account taken of the land: hela'^'l^ 
every Ryot. And whenever that is done, the lands payii^ no ricpta* 
held under the denominations of jagdeel^ and cHarity-lsuids, WiU c^i a 
mod confpicuous figure. Of this the reader may form fomc notipn^* wHw 
he is informed, that during the Cldeflhip of Mr. John Jbhndone in tlm 
province of Burd win alone, after an odious ferutiny* which employed 
near feventy perfons and laded near eight months, that gentlenian diico- 
vered 568,756 begas, making nearly a fifth part of the lands of^e whole 
province, to have been alienated from the revenue,' and' poflefied chif%« 
upon fraudulent grants, by prledii, fuperintendems of the revenue 
and favourites ; under the various titles of Bazy Zt^meen^ or chaiity* 
lands. 

Under thefe circumdances, it may with the greated cnith be atfeited^ 
that the dim received by the Company’s collcAors at Miirfhcdabld, aftqr 
making all due alibwapees, has ever fallen greatly (hort of the amount 
aAually paid by the Ryots, or original cultivators of the country. Thii» 
whether we confider the Company as the fovereigns and proprietors of 
the revenue, as they dile themfelves, or as trudees for the public, b a 
matter worthy of the jegard of dock-holders, and of the minuted aN 
teutioo of this nation. But the embezzlement of the revenues of Bengal 
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never will be cffcftually prevented, till capital piinilliments arc in- 
fliAed upon embezzlers, whomfoever they may be. The blacks, by 
proper puniflimonts being infliited on two or three perfons legally con- 
vifted of fuch embezzlements, would foon be awed into an honeft 
praftice : for the prefentdilhonefty of the timid natives in thole matters 
is pcrha])S more owing to the frequency of examples in their fiipcriors, 
and to tiie total impunity of fuch crimes in Bengal, than to the vilbny of 
even thole natives who liavc been moft corrupted in European fcttlc- 
incius. Such pnnifliments however as would prevent it, at lead in fonic 
degree, the Company are not, and perhaps cannot be legally impowered 
to inflid. 

The Company have of late adopted a plan which the writer recom- 
mended to them, among other improvements in the year 1767, of (la- 
tioning their covenanted fervants to the fupcrintcndcncy of the collec- 
tions at every principal Zemindary, and appointing a board of revenue 
at MurfUedabld. Although the original fprings of the former flourifli- 
ing revenues in Bengal have been, of late years, fo choaked up or dc- 
ftroyed as not eafily to be reftored ; ncvcrthclefs by this new regulation, 
which it is (Irange was fo long negledcd, the Company will doubtlels 
make a very confidcrable faving in the revenues, fo far as refpeds the 
prevention of frauds and alienations ; though much will be ftill want- 
ing for putting the bufinefs of the collcftions upon a proper footing, 
and particularly for preventing the young Englifti collector from alfo 
bccomijig the only merchant and fiiprcme judge in the diftrift under 
his fuperintendency, which the influence he acquires from fuch a (lation 
puts fo eafily in his power. It was a roiftaken notion among the Direftors, 
that the influence of a young fervant, ftationed in the interior country^ 
would be inconfidcrable, and therefore lefs pernicious than that of a 
Counlellor ; for wherever a European is eftabiiflicd in a public charac- 
ter, by the authority of the Company, whether a Writer or a Coimfcllor, 
he is equally ftilcd by the natives the Burra Saheby the Great Lord; or 
Governor- And the fuperior clafles among them, even the country 
'Rijahs and Zemindars, have as yet but a ftrange conception of the 
Englifli government ; for there have been inftanccs of a Rajalfs offer- 
ing one of his daughters for the fcragllo of an Englifti colleftor, upon 
the adjuftment of his Bundobujl, Nothing at the fame time can (hew 
ill a ftrongCr light the great influence of the Englifli, and the abjeft 
(late of dependence to which the natives are at prefent reduced, than 
an inftance of this nature, fo dircftly contrary to every tic that is held 
fecred by Gentoos* 

Th# 
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TIic opprcifions and monopolies in trade which have been intto* 
duced of late years, but particularly within the laft feven (as treated of 
in our Xlllth and XlVlh chapters) have been the principal caufes of {ucii 
a decrcafe in the real revenues of Bengal, as very (hortly will be moft 
fcvcrcly felt by the Company. For the Ryots^ who arc generally both 
laud-lioldcrs and manufafturers, by the oppreflions of gomiftahs in har- 
ralling tliem for goods (as inllancedin our XIVch chapter) are frequently 
rendered incapable of improving their lands, and even of paying their 
rents ; for which, on the other band, they are again chaililcd by the 
officers of the revenue, and not unfrequcntly have by thofe harpies been 
nccellitatcd to fell their children in order to pay their rents, or qthcnvifc 
obliged to fly the countiy 

Another obftaclc to the improvement of the revenues in Bengal is the 
want, to both great and little land'holders. of a fccurc, and permanent 
poflellionof the lands ; while the chaw buck and the caprice of a Governor 
are, in faft, almoft tlie only laws fpr the decifion of right. Thus fitu- 
ated, the renter, fo far from venturing any part of his own real pro- 
perty in improving of farms which he is liable to be dlfpoflefled of at 
any time for the benefit of others, docs, .on the contrary, entirely em- 
ploy himfelf in making the mofl of all temporary advantages w'bile he 
liolds the lands, and cares not in what fituation he leaves them to a 
fuccelTor. 

Intermediate renters, or dealers, are every where, and in all things, 
thofe who make the greateft profits : and the permitting of fo many 
ranks of fuperintendents and renters feems to have been a material 
error in the Hindoftin policy ; bccaufe, for the welfare of a ftate, the 
growers and confumers of provifions cannot poffibly approach too near 
together. 

, X 

• Bengal affords a fatal example of the confcoucncci of a country's being once depopulated (ronx 
opprellion, or violence done to. the luhabitanis ; fer a irafl of 240 mUcs of fca*coaft in the centre of the 
Company’s pofTeffions, from the idandof Sundeep to the iilnad Sagor, which was abandoned by the in- 
habitants, on account of the ravages committed by the Mngg pirates about 145 years ago (and wbick 
have Uen repeated in a Icfs degree in later times) remains to this day a defert, overgrown with wood, 
has become very unhealthy, and is npw known only to its prefent inhabitants, the tigen and other 
wild bc.ifls. 1 hofe banditti, under the King of Arracan, who by their means had at that time got 
pofTtflion of Chliiigong and the iflaod of Sundeep, ufed to defeend upon the Bengal lllaods in large 
fleers of armed b(;ais, and make incurfioDs for an hundred miles up the numerous rivers and creeks, 
which affo/ded them fhcltcr ; plundering and burning the villages, and miking flares of the inha- 
biianis. 'fhis large tra^l, which is extremely fertile, and was alfo foiincrly as remarkably po- 
pulous, is mofl conveniently fituared for trade and navigation, as may be feen upon infpeflioo of our 
map* ncvcithclcfs this important field for improvement, which now only in fomc places produces a 
little fait at the rifle of the makers lives, has hitherto laid totally negle^ed by the Company, whoTc 
fyflem, as,pf latccondiiflcd, has been by no means calculated to piomote the general welfare of the 
country, 01 to grant, likcg'>od Sovereign ihtir cfftcfual protciflioa to the i;- habitants, 
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It remains to be fcen^ from the experience of future ycarS; what fa- 
lutary regulations the wifdom of Courts of Dircftors will enforce for the 
management of this branch, and the general improvement of the Bengal 
dominions : a concern of the utmoil importance to the nation ; and which, 
if properly attended to, wewill venture to aflert, die revenues of Bengal, 
as found by Lord Clive and Mr. Sykes in the year 1765, amounting, as 
by llatcmcnt before given, to 3,630,676!. might eafiiy, and without 
oppreflion to the inhabitants, have been improved by this time to ftx mil- 
lions fterling; while, by an improper management, they have yearly 
fallen fhort of that very ftatement, and will moft probably daily con- 
tinue to grow worfe, till an cfteftual fyftcm of reformation be eftab- 
llflied. 


CHAP. XIII. 

On the late MONOPOLY of SALT, BEETLE-NUT and 

TOBACCO. 

W E come now to confider a monopoly the moft cruel in its nature, 
and moft deftruilive, in its confcqucnccs, to the Company's 
affairs in Bengal, of all that have of late been cftablifticd there. 
Perhaps it ftaiids unparalleled in the hiftory of any government that 
ever cxifted on earth, confidcred as a public aft; and wc fhall be not 
Ids aftoniflied when wcijfonfidcr the men wlw promoted it, and the 
reafons given by them for die cftablilhment of liich cxcIulI^e dealings 
in what may there be confidcrcd as ncccllarics of life. 

Wlicn the Right Honourable Robert Lord Clive propofed returning 
to Bengal, as Governor of the Eaft India Company's fcttlemcnts, he 
wrote a * letter to the Court of Direftovs, containing fuch feniimcnts 
as were l>eft calculated to obtain ihcir concurrence in his nppointincnr, 
and to flicw his own difintcreftedneCs. Among other things, he gave 
them his opinion, “ that it was the encroachtnents made upon the 
“ Nabob's prejlriptivc / ights, by the Governor and Council, and the 
** reft of the Icrvaiits in Bengal trading in the articles of iiilt, bcttic-iuit 
and tobacco, wdiich had greatly contributed to haften and bring on 
the troubles with the Nabob Coffim Ally Kliawn, That, therefore, as 
the trading in fait, beetle-nut and tobacco had been one caufc of the 

• See ihc Letter at laigcin the /1Jl>(ndtX, N®XLI. page 14^1, dated Bcikclcy Sw]uwc, tiic 17 ih 
Apul 1764. 
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dlfputejl whiph thm h^d fuWlM, his Lordfliip hopcfl. thofi? artitks 
would be reftored .to the.NAbob, and jibe Coinpm^y!s. fervants abfo^ 
lately forbid to trade in them# Thk would be ftriking at the root of 
the evil, tend to rcftorc that oeconomy which was lb ncceflary. in 
“ the fervice of the Cqmpauy, and ferve to prevent the fudden acquk 
“ fition of fortunes that had of late taken place, and which, if not 
** put a ftop to, the Company's' affairs niuft greatly fuffer. And hU 
“ ^rdlhip promUed, as a mPans to alleviate in Ibme mcafurc the dif^ 
** fatisfa<Hon that (uch rcftriftlons upon the commercial advantages of 
V the Company’s fervants might occafion in them, that he would not 
of trade hintfelf but leave all commercial advan^ 
“ tages (the Governor’s portion of which ufed to be always very con- 
fiderable) to the fervants, to be divided ainongfl: thcmfclves*” 

His Lordfhip’s rcprclcntations to the Direftors, and his management 
among the proprietors produced the defired efleft. He was nominated 
to the government of Bengal ; and a Seleft Committee, confiding of his 
Lordfhip, Mr. William BrightwcU Sumner, Brigadier General Carnac^ 
alfo Mellicurs Harry Vccclft and Francis Sykes, was appointed, with 
full powers to puduc whatever means they (hould judge moft proper, 
to attain the delirable ends of rcfloring and eftablifhiiig peace and 
tranquillity in Bengal, And the orders which the Court of Dbrcflors 
were plcafcd to give upon the fubjeft of this trade, in the letter to their 
l^refidcncy at Bengal, wluch appointed' the laid Committee, dated the 
ift June 1764, were the following. 

You are hereby ordered and direfted, as foon after the receipt of 
** this as may be convenient, to confult the Nabobs as^to the manner of 
carrying on the inland trade in ililt, bectle^nut and tobacco, and the 
“ other articles produced and confiimed in the country, which niay^be 
moll to his latisrutUon and advantage, the intcreft of the Company, 
** ancl likewile ^f the Company’s fervants. 

You arc, thcrefurc, to fonn a proper and equitable plan for carrying 
on the faid trade, and tranlhut the fame to us, accompanied by fuch cx- 
** planatloiis, obfervations and remarks as may cirable us tb give our 
** feiuimcius and dircclions thereupon in a full and explicit manner. 

“ In doing this, as before obferved, you are to have a partuular /t*- 
“ gard to the intcreft and entitc fatisfa^ion of the Nabob, both with re- 
fpecl to his revenues and a proper liipport of his govenmenti in 
(hurt, this plan muft be fettled with his free will and confent, and 
^ iu fuch a manner as not ;o aflbrd any juft grounds of complaint,” 
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The great advantage to be made in Bengal from a monopoly of theft 
three articles of fak, beetle-nut and tobacco^ was among the firft which 
the manOBUvre of the Dewannee, taken notice of in our IVth and Vltli 
chapters^ prefented to his Lordfliip and his aflbciatc-reforniers, and 
which they did not fail to avail themfclvcs of The Committee, there- 
fore, foon loft fight of the orders and intentions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and, in contradiftion to his Lordlhip’s moft folemn declarations, 
an univerlal public monopoly of thofc three articles was determined 
on : the profits of which were to be divided among themftlves, and fuch 
others of the Company's fervants as they thought proper. All the fer- 
vants, down to a certain rank, were put upon the lift without afking 
their concurrence, or acquainting them with the paiticulars of the plan. 
This, confidering the monopoly even as a juft eftablifliment, was a 
raanifcft injury to fcvcral of the junior fervants, who, from their own 
knowledge and induftry, gained, in a fair way of trade, confiderably 
more than the fliare allotted them by this lyfteni produced. Many 
wholly difapproved the plan, as far as they were acquainted with it ; 
but it would have been dangerous to have publicly exprefled their fenti- 
inents* They were made to fign a long indenture, authorizing the 
Committee of Trade to conduft the bufinefs, though they did not know 
the particulars of the plan. The perfon who had Ihcwn any backward- 
nefs, would not only have been deprived of his private trade, but prq- 
bably too have been difmiflcd the fcrvicc. The proceedings on this 
occafioii of the Seleft Committee will belt (hew the mode which was 
adopted to carry this plan into execution; they were verbatim aa 
follows. 

At a Selcft Committee, held at Fort William, the loth Auguft 1765. 

‘‘ Present 

William Brightwell SiimUier, Efq; Prefident, and 
“ Harry Verelft^ Efq; 

In conformity to the Honourable Company’s orders, contained in 
their letter of the ift June 1764, the Committee now proceed to take 
under their eonfidcraiioii the fiibjcft of the inland trade in the article 
‘‘ of fait, beetle-nut and tobacco, the fame having frequently been dil- 
“ courfed of at former meetings, and Mr. Sumner having lately col- 
lefled the opinions of tlie abfent members at large on every eirciiin- 
“ llance, it is now agreed and rcfolvcd, lliat the following plan for 
** vondiuVing this trade (hall be carried into execution, the Committee 
2 “ ellccmiiig 
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** cfteeming the fame the moft covefpondcnt to the Company's orders and 


‘‘ conducive to the ends which they have in view^ wheu they require that 
“ the trade fliall be put upon fuch a footing ns may appear mod equit- 
able for the benefit of their fervants,. lead liable to produce difputes 
“ with the country government^ and wherein their own intcreds and that 


“ of the Nabob Oiall at the fame time be properly attended to and 
confidered. 


“ Fird, That tlie whole trade fliall be carried on by an cxclufiTe 
“ company formed for that purpofc, and confiding of all thofc who 
may be deemed juflly intitled to a fliare. That a proper fund fliall 
“ be raifed by a loan at intered for the fupply and fupport of the fame, 
“ and that it fliall commence in the month of September enfuing,. or 
** as foon after as may be found mod convenient. 

“ 2dly, I'hat the fait, beetle-nut and tobacco produced in or in^ 
“ ported into Bengal fhall bepurchafed by this cdabliflicd company, and 
“ public advertifements fliall be iffiied, flriidly prohibiting all other 
‘‘ perfons whatfoever, who are dependent on our government,, to deal 


in thofc articles. 


** That application fliall be made to the Nabob to ijfue the like 
pi ohibttion to all his officers and fubjclls of the didridls where any 
‘‘ quantity of either of thofc articles is mainifaftiired or produced. 

4thly, That the fait (hall be pprehafed by contraft, on the moft 
“ rcalbnablc terms, giving tlic preference to the factories of Dacca^ 
‘‘ Chittigong, Burdwan and Midnipore, for the produce of their re- 
“ I’pcclivc dillrifts, to the Fowzddr of Hoogly and the other Zemindars 
‘‘ for tlic produce of Ingclce, Tumlook, Myfadcll, &c, and to fuch 
perfons as may offer the mpft rcafonablc propolal for the quantity 
“ produced in the Calcutti laiiuo. 

‘‘ 5thly, 'Ibat the beetle-nut and tobacco fliall, in like manner,ibe 
purchafed by contra<T, under fuch terms and conditions as upon pro- 
“ per enquiry fliall appear to the managers to be moft conformable to 
“ the intereft of the concerned. 


“ 6thly, That the contraftors for the fiUt fliall agree 10 dcHver it at 
“ certain fixed places, at a ftipulated rate per one hundred maundsi 
comprehending fuch an advance upon their contrads with the 2^min- 
“ ddrs and * Molunguees, as may be cftcemed an equivalent to thcii 
“ rilk, trouble and bad debts. 

“ ythly. That as the advances will be made by the contra<ftors to^thc 
Zemindars, &c^ at certain periods of the fcalbii, in the ufual man- 
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** iicr, To fliallthc advance from the public company to the contraftors 
be made in proportion thereto. 

“ Stilly, That the fait, beetle-nut and tobacco, thiTs purchafed by 
the public company, (hall be tranfported to a certain number of 
** places for falc, to be there, and there only difpofed ofhy their agents-, 
and that the country merchants may then become purchafers, and 
“ again tranfport thole articles whither they think they liave the greateft 
profpert of profit. That by this means not only the frequent oppref 
“ [tons the inhahitants of the country have fuffered^ by Europeans having 
“ pertnifion to traverfe to every place for the fale of thofe commodities, 
^ will be put a flop to; but by thus referving to the natives and mer- 
chants a competent (hare of the profits both in the purchafe and (ale, 
** we may hope for the good effeft of removing the general odium that 
has prevailed from our feeking to deprive them of every past of that 
trade* 

9thly, TTiat as it is apprehended fomc difficulty will arlfc in ft- 
curing the produce of the Dacca and Chittigong difiridts, by rcafbn 
** of the property of the lands being fcattered in a number of hands, 
‘‘ all dependent on the government, it is agreed, that application be 
made to the Nabob for perwinahs on the fevcral Zemindirs of thofe 
diftridls, as well as thole of Hoogly, &c. ftridWy ordering and rc- 
quiring them to contradl for all the (alt that can be made on their 
^ lands, wth the Englijh alone, and forbidding the falc to any other 
pcrlbn or perfons whatlbever. 

“ lotbly, That the Honourable Company (hall’ cither fliare in this 
trade as proprietors, or receive an annual duty upon it, as may ap- 
pear ro be moll for their intereft, when confidcred with their other 
engagements and demands at this prcfidcncy. 

‘‘ I ithly, Tliat the Nabob (hall in like manner be confidered as may 
be judged moft proper, cither as a proprietor, or by an annual niiz- 
zerinoh to be computed upon infpefting a ftatement of his duties on 
fait in former years. 

** lathly, That the manner in which the Honourable Company and 
the Nabob (hall be conlidercd, being once determined, the reniain- 
dcr of this trade (hall be divided amongft the Company’s fervants 
** arranged under certain clalTes, and each clafs to (hare a certain pro- 
** portion of the capital flock. 

“ I3thly, That a committee of trade (hall* be appointed to receive 
the management of this plan and profecutc the fame in all its 
“ branches, and that they (hall be immediately authorifed to take mca- 
(ures for raifing the fund at intereft, and' to receive propofals and 

4 fettle 
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fettle the contraAs ; and further, that for their afllfeancc In the wod[ 
a pcrfon (hall be appointed in the quality of their fecretary and ac- 
comptant. 

The foregoing refoliitions the Sclefl Coihmittcc judgt will be found 
a fuflicicnt ground-work for commencing this trade, to be improved 
licrcaftcrNis circumfeances may occur and dircft ; and it is therefore 
agreed, that they be delivered over to the committee of trade as foon 
as they are appointed, with inllru^ions to proceed in railing the 
money and making the contradls. 

“ The points contained In the loth, iith, and rath regulations, as 
tiielr not being adjuRed need be no impediment to the prolecutioa 
of the bufinefs, fo the committee efteem them of fo much importance, 
that the fcttlemcnt of them Ihould be delayed until the abfent mem* 
bers return to Calcutta, and they can be deliberated on at a full 
committee. Agreed, therefore, that the committee of trade be alfo 
advifed of this refolution, and that they (ball be hereafter informed 
of the diftribution which may be fettled, with any other regulation# 
which may occur relative thereto for their government. 

** Mr. Sumner acquaints the Committee, that being apprlfcd of the 
intention contained In the 3d and 9th regulations, he defired Mr. 
Sykes, when he lately went up to Murihedabid, to apply to the Na- 
b6b for the necelfary perw^nahs for autHorifing and facilitating this 
trade, and that he. has accordingly received from that gcfltlcman 
perwinahs for this purpofc, being one hundred and fix in number*, 
the fame he now prefents to the Committee, together with feversd 
papers of information which he has collcftcd, reigarding the produce 
of the different diftrifts, and the conditions that fait can be contrafted 
for. 


“ Ordered, That they be delivered over to the committee of tra^e, 
for their guidance. 

“ Taking now into confideracion the appointment of this committee 
of trade, the Seleft Committee are of opinion, that it fhould be com* 
“ pofed of two members of their body and two gentlemen of the Council. 

“ Agreed therefore, that ytt ‘recommend to the Council to appoint 
‘‘ two of their members to be joined with two of the Committee, to 
conftitutc this board and receive charge of the plan ; aixd at the fame 
time to appoint a proper pcrfon to the office of fecretary and ac- 
** comptant.” 


• So enfy is our Nabob on fuch occafions, that we here fee 106 grants or orders obtai nai on t 
Cmplc application from one of the gentleoaea of the committee, before the regnUtions were adjutied. 


[ Y] 
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Thus far being fettled, publications were made in different laii 
gUages, and ported up in Icveral parts of the town, of one of which the 
following is a true copy. 

Advertisement. The Honourable the Court of Direftors hav- 
ing thought proper to fend out particular orders for limiting the in- 
land trade, in the articles of fait, beetle-nut and tobacco, the lame 
is now to be carried on, in conformity to thofc orders, by a public fo- 
“ ciety of proprietors, to be formed for thatpurpofe ; and an cxcluflvc 
right to the trade of thofc articles will be verted in this fociety, by an 
authority defived from the Company and from the Nabob ; all manner 
of perfons dependent upon the Honourable Company’s government 
are hereby ftridly prohibited from dealing in any refpeft, direftly 
or indireftly, in the articles of fair, beetle-nut or tobacco, from tlie 
date hereof; that is to fay, that they (hall not enter into any new 
** engageitiems, unlefs as contraftors, either for the purchafe or fale of 
thofe articles, with the fociety of trade.” 

Shortly after, another Sclcft Committee was held upon the fubjefl: of 
thi^^ monopoly, X>£ whofc proceedings the followhig is a copy, viz. 

At a Select Committee held at Fort Wllliain the i8tli Sep^ 
^ tember 1765. 

** Prcfcnt, 

•• The Riglit Honourable Lord Clive, Prcfidcnc. 

William BriglitTVTll Snmner, 

•• John Carnac, 

** Harry VercHi, and 
•• Francis Sykes, 

Refuming die confideration of the plan for carrying on the inland- 
trade, in order to dctcmiine with refpeft to the company and the 
claifcs of proprietors, the Committee arc unanimoufly of opinion, that 
whatever Ihrpliis-monies the Company may find themfcives poflelfcd 
“ of, after difcliarging their fcveral demands at this prefidency, the fame 
will be employed more to their benefit and advantage in fiipplyiiig 
largely that valuable branch of their commerce, the China trade, and 
in allifting the. wants of their other fettlemcnts, and that it will be 
more for their intereft to be conlidcrcd as fuperiors of this trade, and 
receive a handfvmc duty upon it, than to be engaged as proprietors in the 

flock. 
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« jlock. Beftowlng therefore all due attentioa to tho circum/lance of 
<■ the Company’s being at tho fame time the head and mailers of our 
“ lervice, ami now come into the place of the auntrj-government iy his 
MajjJly's royal grant of the Heivannee, it is agreed, that the inland,- 
<- trade of tlie above articles lhall be fubjeft to a duty to the Coml)any, 
“ after the following rates, wWch arc calculated according to the bell 
“ jiidgiiicnt we can form of the value of the trade in general, and the 
“ advantage wliich may be expoflcd to accrue from It to the pco- 
“ prietors. , 

“ On fait, thirty-five per cent, valuing the hundred maunds at the 
“ rate of mucty A cot rupees, and in conlideration hereof the prefent 
callAry-Avity to be aboliilted* 

" On beetle-nut, ten per cent, on the prime coft. 

“ On tobacco, twenty-five per cent, on ditto. 

“ By tliis calculation we hope may be produced a clear revenue to 
" the Company of at. lead one hundred tboufapd pounds llerllng per 
miaum ; and lliould it appear, upon further experience of the trade,, 
“ that’ the profits will admit of an increafe in tbelc rates of duties, wc 
“ hereby relblve, that a fair and impartial reprelentation of the fame 
** lhall be made to our Honourable Mailers, in order to receive their 
“ direi^ions ; as it is our hxed determination to render them all pof^, 
“ llble fatisfaflion in this point. 

“ With ref|)etl to the proprietors it is agreed and refolved, that they. 
“ lhall be arranged into three clalTes; that each dais lhall be entitled 
“ to fo many lliares in die flock, and that a certain capital flock fhali 
“ be agreed upon, in order to afeertain tho value of each Ibare. 

“ According to this fcheme it is agi'eed, that .dais the hrll lhall con- 
'* lift of the governor; five fliarcs ; the lecond, three lliares ; the gci-. 
“ moral, three lhares ; ten gentlemen of the council, each two fliar^, 

" twenty lhares : two colonels, each two lliares, fotir lhares : in aR 
“ thirty-five lhares for the lirll dais. 

” That dais fecond fliall conlilt of one chaplain, fourteen junior. 

" merchants,* and three licutcnant-colonds, in all eighteen pcrlbns* 

“ who lhall each be entitled to one third of a counfellor’s proportion* 

“ or two thirds of a lhare, which makes in all twelve lhares for tjic fc- 
“ cond clifs ; we mean always to include in this number fucli junior 
“ merchants' as the Company have thought proper to fix in their fer- 
“ vice, who, as well as the fadors in the next dais that may be re* 

“ llrained from riling as covenanted fervants, lhall howevic be entitled 
“ to tlicir full lhare of the advantages of tliis trade# 

[ Y 3 ] “ Tlia| 
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“ That clafs third fliall confift of thirteen factors, four majors, four 
•* firft furgeons at the prcfid^ency, two firft fiirgcons at the army, one 
fecrctary to the council, one fub-accomptant, one Perfian tranflator, 
and one litb-cxport warehoufe-keeper ; in all twenty-feven perfons, 
who fliall each be entitled to one fixth of a coiinfellor’s proportion, or 
** one third of one fliarc, and which makes in all eight ♦ fliares for the 
“ third clafs. 

It Is necefTary however to be obferved, that by this arrangement 
“ it is intended, and it is hereby accordingly ordered, that twelve 
fliares in this trade fliall be allotted to eighteen perfons, conipoled of 
the firft fenior and junior merchants, licntcnant-colonels, and chaplain 
or chaplains ; all exceeding that number in tliefc ranks niuft ftatui 
** excluded until they can be included in it : and chaplains, be they 
“ more or Icfs, to be reckoned only as one fenior or junior merchant. 
That eight fliares in this trade fliall in like manner always be allotted 
to twenty-four perfons compofed of the fenior faiftors, majors, fur- 
geoiis, and the three officers above fpecified : all exceeding that 
number of thofe ranks arc not to fliare till they can be included 
“ in it. 

The Committee have thus fettled the arrangement of the dalles and 
the fliares in the flock, but they leave to the committee of trade to 
afeertain the amount of the capital, as tlicy mull be the moft com- 
plete judges of what fund will be required. 

** That the trade may meet with no interruption, and for the better 
regulating the fame, the committee of trade may from time to time 
form bye-laws, which having been communicated to, approved and 
^ figned by the body of proprietors, they (the committee) fliall be im- 
powered to enforce and carry into execution. 

That the books of the focicty fhall be opened the firft of every Sep- 
tember, and clofcd the 31ft of the following Aiigiift. That for the 
** prefent year all perfons who fliall from this time be deemed propric- 
tors, and wlibfe names fhall be enrolled by the committee of trade, 
agreeable to this Icheme of diftribiition, fliall be entitled to their pro- 
portion of profits arifing on the trade during the courfc of ihc year, 
whether abfence or death fliould enfiie ; and fo in all future years, 
after the names of the perfons who coiiipofe the clalfcs fliall have been 
regularly enrolled. 


• Here the CommIrtec’R calculation was a roDcous. Ttwas afterwards altered, and this clafs was 
made to confiA of twcoty-eight perfoos, at one third of a (hare each, making in all nine Aiares and 
one third. 

«( 
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Rcfolvccl, That no pcrfon (hall fliare in a double capacity, and 
« receive a benefit at the fame time from his rank in the Icrvice, and 
“ alfo from fuch employment as he may happen to enjoy. 

“ Ordered, That a copy of thefe proceedings be prepared and laid 
“ before the Council, tli^t they may tranfmit the fame, , with their di- 
regions, to the committee of trade.” 


The reader will doubtlefs remark, that among the plaufiblc rcalbns 
alleciged for the eflablifhment of this monopoly, it was fatd to be in- 
tended as a means to prevent the oppreffion of the inhabitants of the 
country ; to remove the general odium which had prevailed of the Eng- 
lifh feeking to deprive them of every part of their trade, and to render 
all pofTible fatlsfaftion to the Court of Direftors. 

Extraordinary as were thofe effefts pretended to be expefled from fuch 
extraordinary mcafures, wc fliall not be lefs aftoniflied at the private 
reafons which were affigned for this eftablifliment by Lord Clive, in his 
feparate letter upon the fubjeft to the Court of Direftors. —They are 
as follow. 

Par. 1 6. The neceffity of rewarding the fiiperidr fervants, both 
" civil and military, k obvious, fince the large inveftraent required by 
the Company makes it impoflible for individuals who perform their 
duty to acquire any thing coiifiderable by private trade. The means 
“ of regulating ih s reward have frequently employed my attcntioiv 
** and after the moft mature deliberation^ I have found none fo con- 
“ venjent, proper, or equitable as the trade in fait. If you grant a 
“ commiffion upon the revenues the fum will not only b? large but 
known to the world. The allowance being publicly afccrtaiiicd^. 
** every man's proportion will at all times be the occafion of much diP* 
courfe, envy and jcaloufy. The Great will interfere in yourappoin^- 
“ ments, and noblemen will perpetually folicit you to provide for the 
“ younger branches of their families. A commillioh upon your in* 
‘‘ veftment, whether upon the provifion in Bengal, or the fales in Eii- 
“ rope, is liable to the fame objeftions. Rut if you allow your fervants 
‘‘ the liberty of benefiting themfclvcs by the trade in fait, the following 
“ convenicncies will rcfult. 

Par. 17. i”'®. An advance of four hundred thoufand or five bun- 
(Ired thoufand pounds is required for canying on the trade. If ic 
“ be carried on by your fervants, the advance aqd the ri(k will l)e 
“ theirs : if it be carried’ on by you, the money muft be advanced out 
‘‘ of the treafury, at your rifk, and you will confequcntly have the. 
Icfs fpaie to jend home. 
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Par. t8. ‘‘ It isvcry caly to proportion it in fuch a manner that 

your Icrvants fliall not gain to a larger amount than they arc in jufticc 
** and equity cntitlt-d to. 

Par. 19. 3*°. “ By the bringing it to Calcutta and Dacca, and by the 
lofs of boats, by tlie failure of contraftors and many other accidents, 
the profits muft always be precarious and uncertain, and confe* 
qucntly unknown, except to the few who may take tljc trouble to 
^ inveftigate the matter. 

Par. 20. 4^°. “ It will be looked upon as a profit arifing from trade, and 
“ not from the pockets of the Compa,i>j^ 'iuhich might be urged, if teivatds 
« 'were given out of the revenues. But here )ou can ajjert, that this in- 
” diligence, the only equitable one you have to grant, is in confidcra- 
“ tionofthc large invefinieius ordered, which, if complied with, inuft 
Iwallow up the trade of individuals ; and indeed if this indulgence 
be properly proportioned, all thole iervants, who by their age and 
Handing are entitled to emoluments, would have no reafon to coin- 
** plain, even were they altogether excluded from every article of irad^ 
which can interfere with the Company’s iinellmeius. 

Par. 22. ** It is an erroneous opinion, that fait was formerly an open 
trade, it ever was, and ever mvjl be a monopoly. Some great fin onriic 
‘‘ or favourites always had the whole in their own hands, for which he 
** not only paid an annual Pcfliciilli, or acknowledgment in money to 
“ the Subah, but likcwifc gave conliderablc jirelhns both in money and 
“ curiofitics to him and to his ininiftcrs. But the natives can have no 
“ juft caufc of complaint, provided they be liirnilhcd with ihis article 
more reafonably than formerly, which 'will ccitainly be the cafe, it the 
ptafi fent home by Tlic Cruttenden be adopted with a few amend- 
ments.” 

And in the f general letter from the 5 clccl Committee of Calcutta to 
the Court of Direftors, dated the 3otli September 1765, ligucd by ilie 
Right Honourable Lord Clive, William Brightwcll Sumner, John Car- 
nac, Harry Verclft, and Francis Sykes, Elquires, after a more mature 
confideration of this bufinefs, they give their fentiments in the fol- 
lowing words. 

Par. 32. By confulting our proceedings of theioth Auguft and 
i8tli September 1765, you will be able to judge of the progrcls we 
have made in canying yoiii 01 das into execution relative to the trade 

• In llic time of tlic Nabob /tllaveiJy Kh.iwn, his faYourilc, Cogc£ IVazecJ, was iiicgiilnrly allowed 
to farm the trade in' (alt but that merchant fold his fait then at Jive hundred per lent, cheaper 
lhan it was fold by this Committee after the cAabiilboacai of the jnooopoly now oeder confideration. 
t Sec Authentic Paplis, pa^c 97. 
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^ in fait, bcctk-nut and tobacco. This fubjcft we conlidcred with 
all the attention poffible, and regard to your intereft and the good 
of the fci'vicc. We found, that to remove the iuconveniences of a free 
** trade, prevent the oppreflions daily committed, favc this valuable 
article of commerce from ruin, and difTiife the bejiefits refulting, indiP- 
criminately, among all your fervants intitled to duflucks, it ivas «e- 
ccjfaty to veft the whole in an cxcliiftvc Company.'* 

The fcleft Committee having formed thofe regulations for the carry- 
ing on of this trade, Mr. Smnner, Mr.Vcrelft and two other gentlemen of 
Council were accordingly conftltuted a Committee of // ade, for receiving 
charge of the plan and managing it, on behalf of the body of proprie- 
tors ; with authority to correfpond with the fiibordinatc faftories, and 
to purfne all fnch meafures as might, conformably thereto, appear to 
them eligible and proper. And the necefl'ary advices and orders were 
accordingly given to the fiibordi nates, and publications of prohibition 
were iilhcd throughout the provinces. 

The capital (lock appointed by the Seleft Committee to be railed for 
carrying on this trade, originally was current rupees 2,422,333 — 5 — 4, 
or, at 2S. 6d. per current rupee, 262,420!. ftcrling; which was di- 
vided into 56} (hares of 43,000 current rupees each fliarc, and the 
profits which might arife were appointed to be proportionably diftri- 
Inued as follows. 

rerf>ni, ShifO wch. Total Sharci, Capital StoeW 

To the Right Hon. L.Clive i - 5 - 5 - - 215,000 
Wiliam Brightwell Suni- 

iicr, Efquirc, - - i-3*3"" 129,000 

General Cariiac - -- 129,000 

To ten Counlcllors and 

two Colonels - - -12- 2- 24- 1,032,000 ^ 

_ — 1,505,000 0 0 

To Chaplain, fenior and 
junior Merchants, and 

Lieutenant Colonels -18-J-12 - -- - 516,000 o 0 

To Factors, Majors, and 

Siiiocons - - “ 401,333 5 4 

Perfuns 61 56^ Current nip. 2,422,333 5 4 


Tlic farce of nfing the Nabob's name was thought convenient to be 
iJaycd, as is iifual in all dark arts of this double gov 'rnment. The 

reader 
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reader will have perceived, as well in the proceedings of the Committee 
as in the foregoing Englifli advertifement, that this Nabobs if he mult 
be fo called, is introduced as joining with the Committee, and confeiu- 
jng to the ruin of his fubjeSs, the poor people of the country, who could 
not, for that rcafon, pretend to, or entertain even a hope of redrefs. 

This Nabob, therefore, was aftually made to iffiie orders to all the 
Zemindars, or hereditary land-holders of the country, to attend at Cal- 
cutta, and enter into bond, to trade with the Committee only. An 
order of the Committee *, to the lame purpofe, went forth at the fame 
time : and the Zemindars were forced to repair to Calcutta, and enter 
into bonds accordingly : of which orders and bonds the following arc 
copies. 

Translation, from the Perfian, of die Nabob’s order to one of 
the Zemindars of the countiy, dated the of Saffer, or the 

Auguft 1765. 

To the gomaftah of Luckynarain, Chowdry of the Pcrgiinnah of 
Jollamootah. Be it understood, that d, nequejl has been mndc b) 
** the Governor and the gentlemen of the Committee ami Conned^ to this 
purport, “ that until the contrafts for fait of the fald gentlemen are 
** fettled, no fait (hall be made, or got ready in any diftrirt ; that a 
gomaftah be fent to attend on the faid gcnileincn, and having given a 
“ bond, he may then proceed to his bufinefs, and make fait ; but till the 
bond be given to the Governor and the gentlemen of the Committee 
and Council, thcyfliould make none.’' Therefore, this order is 
“ written, that you fend, without delay, your gomaftah to the faid 
gentlemen in Calcutta, and give your bond, and fettle your biift- 
“ nefs and then proceed to the making of lalt. In cafe of any delay, 
it will not be for your good. Regard this as a ftrift order.” 
Translation, from the Perfiap, of an order to one of the Zemin- 
dars, under the feal of the Committee. 

The Englilh Society of 
Merchants for buying 
and felling ali the Salt, 

Tlie Seal of Beetle-nut and Tobacco the Committe. 
in the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar and 
Orifla, &c. 

• Sfc Mr. ViNsiTTART*s LcucT to ihc Proprietors of East India Stock, printed for 
J 1767, p'»gc9o. 

Trusty 
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Trusty and well beldvep^ AoundcW^ wc greet you well* 
Whcre^is it has been rdfolved^ that whatever fiUtihaJl bp prp<;ui;^|jlc 
in the fah worka-of the SubaWlnp of Be^gd, .6cc. the trade thccq^f 
ftiall be ijcferrod to the Engiljfh Sir^r^, and (hall not be mc^dil,^ 
with by others ; to which pupofe a Perwinah from bis Excellency, tlje 
Nabob, haatDTued. 

“ Tliprctbre-ahis or.dcr h written, that the moment it reaches y,n\p’ 
‘‘ hands you arc to fend a Vakeel and a trufty .Comkdah, that he .iM,ay 
come here and receive the Nab 6 b*s PetwAnah, and ail in ohedicncp 
‘‘ to the fame, and fettle the trade df your fait with the governor and 
the gentlemen.** 

Translation of one of the Mutcbulcahs, or obligatory bonds, 
taken from the Zemlnd&rs. 

“ I Jadooram, Chowdry of the Pergunnah of Dcroodumna, in the 
didrift of Ingellee, agreeably to an'order which has iillied from tlic 
“ Nabob to this piirpole, “ That ! (IiOuld attend upon the Gentlemen of 
the Committee and 'Council, in order, to fettle my trade in fail; and 
that Ifliould not deal with apy other perfoP;’* do accordingly oblige 
myfclf, and give this writing, that, excepting tlic faid gentleipen 
‘‘ called The Engli/h Society of Merchatin for buying and felling all ihe 
“ yj/Zr, beetlc-nut and tobacco in the provinces of Bengal^ ^^hir attd 
“ Orijfaf &c, I will on no account trade with any other perfoti ifor 
“ the fait to he made rn the year 1173 (Bengal ftilc) ; and without their 
order I wiP not otherwife make away with, or diipofe of a finglc gr^in 
of fait ; but w'hatevcr fait fliall be made within the dependencies of 
my Eeinindary, I will faithfully deliver it all, without delay, to the faid 
fociety, and I wHl receive the money according to the agi*eeinent 
“ which I fliall make in writing; and! will deliver the whole and ciuIpc 
“ quantity of the fait produced, and, without the leave of the faid Conrv- 
“ niittee, I will not carry to any other place, nor fell to any other pee- 
“ fon a (ingle nieafiirc of fait. If luch a thing Ihould be -proved agdSnfl 
“ me, I will pay to the Sircar of the fejd (bcicty a penalty of . five rupees 
** for every mnund. • In witness whereof I have written this, byway 
of obligation. Dated the September 1765-*' 

Orders of this kind were iiTued to all the Rijahs and Zemindars of 
the Pergunnalis where (alt was to be Iiad ; by virtue ol which the pro- 
duce of the w'hole country was cngrofled by the ConimUte.e, who paid 

State, or goveifliacnf. Here it m«QS the Compauy. 

LZ] 
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at the rate of 75 rupees per 100 maunds, for what was fold in m^iny 
places for upwards of 500 rupees per 100 maunds; which in effeft was 
making a poor inhabitant pay at the rate of rupees for a quantity of 
lalt which, in the common courfc of the trade, he would have bought 
for one i-upec. 

The extraordinary (tiares of the profits of this public monopoly l6 
which the Scleft Committee-gentlemen helped themfelves, were not the 
only advantages they reaped from it. From the regulations whicli thej', 
in their Selec^t Committee, had previoufly agreed upon, they were firft 
apprized of the hidden effcfls which thofc regulations could not fail of 
producing, in raifing the price of fait all over the country. They, 
therefore, availed tlicmlclves of this fore-knowledge, and eftabliflied a 
private fociety, among tlicmfelves, for buying up as much as they could 
of the ready-made Ihit, which lay difperfed in different parts. Mr. 
Vcrelft, who conducted this feparate concehi, and was one of tl.cir 
Committee, under the cloke ufually afliimed on fuch extraordinary 
otcafions, of its being for the benefit of the Companfs ajfairs, was (at 
his own recommendation) appointed to a new and unprecedented em- 
ployment, that of ♦ Supervifor of the provinces of Burdwin and Mid- 
niporc, where great quantities of fait are produced. This gave Mr. 
Vcrelft an opportunity of aflbeiating himfelf ' with the junior fervants 
under him at Burdwiii, in a contraft for delivering to the Committee 
all the fait produced in that province, which he accordingly did ; as 
may be feen in the copy of an indenture executed with tlic Committee 
upon this occafion, m om yippendix, N® XLII. page 1 51. 

The concerned in the faid private fociety, which was very extenfive 
in its operations, were the Right Honourable Lord Clive, William 
Brightwell Sumner, General John Cariiac, Harry Vcrelft and Francis 
Sykes, Efquircs, as will appear, on examining N* XLlIl. of our jdp- 
pendiXf page 1 58, which is a copy of an original indenture of alfign- 
inent, executed by liis Lordfliip, upon felling out his own (liares Jn the 
public and private Ibcietics. 

No means were ncglcdcd, by the gentlemen concerned in this private 
fociety, to ciigrols the whole of the ready-made lalt in tiie country : 
and fuch methods were fbmetimes taken by their agents,' or gomdflahs, 
as nccclfitated the owners to part with what fait tlicy had on hand for 
whatever their agents were plcafcd to offer. And though, as we have 
fliewii in the XlVth chapter, the intcreft of the country and Company 
were allcdged on other occafions to be greatly injured by permitting' 

• Set Authentic Paferi conccroing India AfrAiBs, pagei 89. 170. 187, &c. 

European 
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European agents to reiidc in the inland parts of the country^ nevertho^ 
lefii upon the prefent occaiion, thq(e pretended inconvenicncies we^ 
overlooked ; and, in confequence of an application from the Commictoc 
of Trade to the Select Committee, (evcral gentlemen were appointed 
and ftationed at the following different places, as agents for the fries of 
the Committee’s fait, beetle-nut and tobacco ; viz. 

MefEeurs Charles Bloomer, - - - . at Dipagepore, 

Pitt Lcthieulier, - - - - Durbunga, 

Hugh Baillie, ----- ^Gualparali, 

Thomas Lewis, . - - - Rungpore, 

William Benflcy, . - - Carangolah, 

John Robinfon, - - - - Nabobgungc, 

James Hargrave, - - - - Chilmary, 

John Corfar, ----- Silhettand Patna, 

William Semple, - - - - Rajabarry, 

Abraham Lcflie, - - - - befides others, 

who were fent to Backergiinge and Nabobgunge to build boats. 

The gentlemen concerned in the private Ibcicty did not fail. to 
avail themfelves of the fervices of theie agents of the public n^qnopoly, 
for ihe difpofal of their private fal^. In confrqucncc of an appjication 
for diat purpofe from the partners in the Committee of Trade below, 
to the partners in the Selcft Committee above, licence was eafily 
obtained, as may be feen by the following fliort proceedings upon the 
occaflon. 

At a ^Ei£CT Committee, held the 9th January 1766 ; 

** Prefent, The Right Honourable Lord Clive, Prefident ; 

‘‘ William Brlghtwcll Sumner, Efq; and ^ 

Brigadier General Carnac. 

Received a letter from the Committee of Trade, requefting leave 
“ for their agents to difpofc of the balances of fait belonging to private 
“ menhants, now on hand, which they imagine will conduce to the 
iniereft of the fociety. 

Agreed, we acquaint the Committee of Trade, that we grant their 
“ requeft, in confidcration they think it will be a public benefit.'* 

Tlie eftimate of the profits arifing upon the firft year’s trade of this 
public monopoly, which among other India papers was laid before the 
Honourable Hoiifc of Commons, in the year 1768, was greatly uiidcr- 

[ Z 2 ] rated. 
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rated. The rer.l net profits on the firft year’s ftoek hifn 

aftiially receiTcd by the concerned, down to the twofrth of Ifctciiibcr 
iy^o, ctcliTfirc of their Shares of large otrt-ftandlrtg debts coming 
in, have been nearly as foUoW ; viz. 

NfC profit of tKe 

Perfoni. Sharesuch. Total Sharct* firft year's cajiiU 

The Rt. Hon. Rob. L. Clive i - 5 - 5 - - jf. ftirling 21,179 40 

W. Brightw. Sumner, Ei<j; i - 3* 3 - - 12,707 jo 0 

General Carnac 1-3 - 3 ”'- -- - 12,707 lo 0 

Ten Counfcllors and two 

Colonels 12 - 2 101,660 4 a 

Chaplain, fenior and ju- 
nior Merchants, and 

Liciucnant Colonels - - -- 50,830 2 0 

Faftors, Majors &Doftors 28 - ^-9^---- - 39i534 10 a 

Perfons 61 567 . ftcrling 238,619 0 o 

Tlie Court of Eaft India Direftors repeatedly, and in the ftrongeft 
terms, .forbade this monopoly in fait, beetle-nut and tobacco; and par- 
ticularly ill their General Letter to Bengal per the Lord Camden, dated 
the 19th February 1766, wherein they pofitively directed their Gover- 
nor and Council to make a formal renunciation, by fomc folenin a6l to 
be entered on their records, of all right to trade in thofe articles ; di- 
refling their faid Prcfidcncy to tranfmit fuch renunciation in form to 
the Nabobs in the Perfian language, with adding thefe exprefs words : 

Whatever government ma) he ejlablijhedy or whatever unforefeen occur^ 
“ renccs may atife, it is our lefolution to prohibit y and 'we do ahfolntcly 
foibid this trade in falty beetle-nut and tobacco*'^ 

In all their fubfequent letters they continued to repeat this prohi- 
bition, giving as their fentiments, that “ fuch innovations and illegal 
traffic had laid the foundation of all the bloodflicd, maffacres and 
confiifion which had happened in Bengal.” 

Upon receipt of thclc repeated orders from England, the Right Ho- 
nourable Prefident and the Gentlemen of the Select Committee took 
them again into their ferious conlidcration. However, they did not 
proceed to abolifli the monopoly, but determined upon continuing it 
for another year ; wifely ihcrcafing the duties to be received upon the 
trade by the Company to fuch an amount as might either fcciire their 
confent and approliatioh of the iyftoth from the magnitude of the fum, 
or tlieir connivance at it, fo far ns to prevent retrofpeds, from the 
3 diiiiculties 
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difficukK< ^ i?cfii,D4)Dg^ of bfiog th($Qifi;lvirs fa dc^p^ MkVoiv«d m 

As tte whick w#j:f^iYcn fgc tUis conuniiation of the mfi^^ 

poly are nor ic& cjurious than thoic which were given for iu cfiiglnal 
e^j^flimsott aad will bed fpeak for tliemfelvcs to the iorcUigent rea* 
der, we lludl g^e them at large from the original prqceedings. 

At a Seleft Committee, held the September tyU. 

iVefont, The Right Honourable Lord Clive, Prefident ; 

Brigadier General Carnac, and 
“ Han'y Vcrclft, Efqmrc. 

After mentioning, that the Cotort Direftors had recommcndcdl 
to hh Lordflup, to confider of' a plan for Icttling the fait trade, hii 
Lordlhip proceeds in his minute as follows. “ Ify all their letters 
** of laft year, and by fevcral of this, the Direftors ffill focmed incKned 
to wart for our reprefentation, but by their letter of the loth Fc- 
“ briiarylaft^ by the Lord Camden, tltey jSofitively forMcJ their ferrants 
“ to have any concern whaefoever In^thts* trade. At that dme Ind^d 
** they could not have had the leaft idea of the favanrabk change in the 
affairs of thefe provinces^ loheieij'th interefiof the Nabib with regard 
“ to fait is no longer inmediatel) concerned. When W firft t6ok this 
importain ihatterinto coriffderariori, I joined in opinioniriih the reft 
** of the Conitnirtcc, tints if tik trade cmrfd ic put upon fitch a footing; 
“ that the Nabob Jhould receive more than had been receded bj anj of his 
“ predecejfors, the Company be am pi) confide! ed^ the natives become pur^ 
** chafers upon rams full- as reafonable as in former times; the'fervants 
might he indulged 4n the privilege j under futh certain rules and refttic- 
** tioks as would make the trade carry •with it as littte as poffible 'he 
** odious form of a monopoly. Thdc poJhts having been fettled, I con- 
“ fented to the plan laid clown laft year ; my abfcnce from chr Prcfi- 
dency, the multiplicity of affairs then in agitation, wherein the'peace 
** and trancpoillity of the p/rovinccs, the fnccreft c/f the Company, ind 
the honour of the nation were rrmre hwmediately concerned,* pref 
“ vented my paying that attencioii I could have wifliechrb that Impor- 
tant ohjeft. yflthough by the aCqnifition of the DewantteCf the whole 
of the duties belong to the Compunj, and by the diligence and zeal of 
the Membfers of the Committee of ■fVad^, many nfefiil rcfdrmatlons 
“ had taken place, yet frditi'my obfrfvationt,' wlieti Pvras hfll up the 
cowtry, and from the heavy complaints agaiuft Eiropeans for the 
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“ monopoly of trade in general^ I find that the induftrious native is ftill 
** deprived of that (liare to which he has an undoubted and more na- 
tural right ; nor is it yet upon that equitable footing which jufice as 
well as humanity would incline this Committee to eftabUCh. A few^ 
weeks more muft bring us the final refolution of the Court of Dircc- 
** tors, in anfwcr to our dilpatches by the Admiral Stevens, and if, 
notwithilanding the prefent fituation of their affairs, they (liould 
“ think proper to repeat their orders per Lord Canada, it will be our 
duty to obey them, and I am perfuaded they wiH be obeyed by this 
“ Committee: but if, on the contraiy, upon receipt of our reprefenta- 
tions, they fliould change their fentiraents, and approve of the regu- 
lations we have already made, no time fliould be loft on our part in 
** eftablilhiug the mode for carrying on the trade in future. The con- 
** fidence ivhich the DircBors have been pleafed particularly to exprefs in 
my endeavours to fettle, upon an equitable plan, that trade which has 
** been the fource of fo many evils, cannot but promote my zeal for the 
** caufc, and make me anxioufly wifli to fee every regulation that you 
** may join with me in tliinking ncccflary to take place* 

The Company’s duties I beg leave to propofe fliall be increafed ; 
the fervants ftill receive a realbnable fliare of emolument, and the 
terms upon which the natives are finally to be concerned, advan- 
** tageoufly fixed. 

fft. That all (alt provided by the Society of Trade fliall be fold at 
Calcutta, and at other places where it is made, and no where elfe. 

** 2d. That the price of fait (hall not exceed two rupees per maund, 
<< or 200 for loo maunds. 

3d. That the (alt fliall be fold to the natives only, who are to 
traafport it to every part of Bengal, Bahar and OrilTa, and to have 
the whplc profits ariling from the fale, thereof, and that no Conapany’s 
(ervant, free merchant, or European (hall be concerned in that article 
direftly, nor iiidircftly. 

4th. That the Calcutta and black merchants (hall be limited to a 
certain proportion of purchafe, but that no Banyans, or fervants what- 
ever belonging to any European, fliall be included or have any con- 
cern therein. 

“ 5th. That every endeavour be made life of to encourage the fub- 
** ftantial merchant either to come down in perfon to the place where 
the fait is provided, or to fend their agents, in order to purchale or 
** tranfport their fait to the diflerent places of fale. 


‘‘ 6th. 
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,^th. That a certain price be fixed for the (ale of every mauod of 
“ fait at every town, market, or village, where the (alt ii fold, accord* 
*• ing to the diftance and former culbm. 

“ 7th. That if fait be fold at any of the Baz 4 rs or markets for one 
“ cowq above the llipulated price, the vender (hall not only forfeit all 
" the (alt there found in his polTefilon, but be liable to a forfeit of 
“ one thoufaad rufeet for every hundred maundi of fait fo fqld ; apd the 
money fo foifeited (hall go, one half to the informer and one. half 
“ to the government, 

“ 8thr That the minijlert at Murjhedabad and Patna have copier fent 
“ them of theft new regulations, and that the) be defirfd to apply to the 
“ Ntdwh to make the fame known throughout the three provinces ; and 
“ that every Fowzdir, iec. fee that they be put in execution, upon pain 
“ of being difmijfed ft om their employments. 

“ 9th. This bufinels being entirely commercial, I propofe that in the 
“ inftrument of agreement for next year it (hall be provided, th^t the 
** Society of Trade be anfwerable to the Board fi^r their conduff ; that 
" the Board may rither make new regulations, or amend thole made 
“ by the Society of Trade, as they fee fit, and that,, in cafe of necellity, 
** the Selefl Committee (hall have power to controul the whole.- 
‘r roth. That a autyof 50 per cent, be paid to the Company upon all 
•* me fait provided on their own lands, and 50 percent, to thegovern- 
“ ment upon all the fait provided upon the lands of the goverament, 
“ and 15 per cent, upon beetle : which duties will in fa{l he brought to 
” the Company's d edit, whicli, according to the prefent (late of the (alt 
** trade will produce the Company fi'om 12 to 13 lacks of nipee$/rr 
“ annum. 

The prohibition of a free inland trade, however dlfagreeable to 
individuals, mud now take place, and be confined to imports and 
“ exports, and their immediate returns; which returns (hall be made 
" only to the prcfidency, or to one or other of the cdablilhed fiiAories. 
“ The Company are Sovereigns in India : and they have declared, that 
“ the trade carried on for thefe four years pad is-an ufurpttion, not 
“ only of their prerogative, but of the privileges of the natives, and 
“ repugnant to- the exprels and repeated orders of the Court of Di- 
“ reftors. The indulgence however in the trade of fait upon the footing 
" I hope it will now be edablUhed, (hould. In my opinion, obviate all 
*' complaints ; fince it feems to be the ihdd equitable Moods between 
“ the Company and their fervants, and at the fame time a dlftrihution 
“ of natural right to the people of the country. Conlidcring that the 

“ bte 
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** advantages of imliniked trade tre cut off, 5 cairhot ima- 

gmc the Court of Wireftors wifl deny their fe:v«it<a tins (hair *ofbc- 
nefit, as a recompcnce for iJirfr earc and affiRinfcfc 'Iri* tHi '^tnage- 
ment of the important concerns of thefc provinces, ‘On Ae otlicr 
hand, I would have the fervanta look upon thefc cdrolunicnts as'a 
gift from the hands of their employers, offered to them airnnjffly in 
iisM^4rd ‘0f their 'fidelity ; and which wHl tmwnly be vidAhdiild 
tteftl, their antherHt^ JhouM be refifted\ and tiifchhtcru ^and' ra- 

pacit) take place of gratitude and modcratmu^^ 

His liordfhip’s minute being read and maturely confideretl, the 
“ rcgnlarions therein fpecified arc unanimoujhj approved,^* 

1 he capital ftodk for the fccond year was divided into fixty fhares, 
nftd amounted to current jupccs 1,400,000; or, at 2s. 6 d. per rupee, 
260,000 pounds ftcrling. And the profits which have aftuaMy accrued 
upon this fccond year’s capital, and been received by the proprietors 
upon thoir rrfpcftive fhares, down to the month of December ryyd, 
eKclufive of balances flill outftanding, are as follow, viz* 

Cli the Right. ‘Hon. Lord Clive’s - 5 Shares - L. 16,656 5 0 

WiHlani Brightwell Sumner, Efq; his 3 - - - - 9»99i ^5 ^ 

Brigadier Genaral Carnac’s - - 3 - - - - 9^99 3 ^ 

The reft of the fervants - - - ^ ^ - i r 5 o 

60 L. 199,875 o 0 


The reader will douhtlefs have obferved in tlie former part of this 
chapter, that an authority for eftablUhiug this monopoly was pretended 
to have been received from the NabSb^ and that Im inter eft ^ or that of 
the country government was to be properly attended to, particularly as 
exprefled in the proceedings of the loth Aiiguft 1765, by confidering 
him euher as a proprietor ^ or by an annual ptefent, to be computed 
upon inljpefting a flaccment of his duties on fait in foniicr years. ><ot- 
withftandiiig which, in the 8th and loth articles agreed to in the Seloft 
Committee of the 3d September 1766, wc find the Nabob's officers^ 
throughout the three provinces, were to be difaiifTeu from their em- 
ployments, in cafe they did not carry into execution the regulations 
rcfolved on by the Committee : and we are told, that tlic duties cft'^hlilhcd 
upon this trade in the Nabob’s name would, in faft, be /brought to 
the credit of the Company, as 4 Hyng/ic Sovereigns in India, Contra- 
didigns oi ihls nature will be frequently obfcrvccl in the courfc of thefe 

iheets, 
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nicets, well in the proceedings pf the Direftors, as in thoferof their 
ft'i vants abroad, fince the farce of their double government commchccd : 
for it is a difficult thing confifteiitly to fupport a falfity, or fidion, 
through a variety of circuinftances at different and diftant periods of 
time. 

Many and various were the oppreflions cxercifcd in the conducing 
of both the' public and private monopolies, of which we arc now treat- 
ing : to enumerate them would be a diiagrccablc and tedious, if not an 
cndlefs talk ; ncvcrtliclefs, in fupport of the truth of this aflTcrtlon, we 
will briefly mention a few circumftanccs. 

In the 6th and yi\\ articles of the regulations cftabliflicd by the Scleft 
Committee, in their proceedings of thc' 3d September 1766, it is or- 
dained, that thc fait of tlie fecond year’s monopoly fliould be fold at 
certain prices, to be fixed at every town or village, and that if any of 
the perfons who were purcliafcrs of the Coniniittcc’s fait, (hould fell any 
at thofe markets for one cowry above the ftipulatcd price, the vender 
fliould not only forfeit nil the fait found in his pojfeffion there, but be 
It^le to a forfeit of one tlioufand rupees for every hundred maunds' 
of fait lb fold ; and thc fait and money fo forfeited fliould go, one half 
to the informer,- and one half to the governments 

In conlctiucncc of this regulation, many merchants were fined in a 
very arbitrary manner, particularly fome of thc principal black mer- 
chants of Calcutta, as Soobcrambyfack, Moddundiut and others, who 
had purchafed of the Committec-falt to a very large amount, and were 
acculed of having fold at above the preferibed price. Thc Select Com- 
mittee, in the fuinmary way adopted by thcmfelvcs, without any ju- 
dicial form, or procefs whatever, collected among thefe merchants to 
thc amount of feme thonfands of pounds *, which were faid to have 
been appropriated in as arbitrary a manner to the erecting of the Coirt- 
liouie, a public building in Calcutta. 

Upon thc eftabliflimcnt of the private copartnerfliip, orfociety, of thc 
gentlemen of the Coniniittcc among themfelves, there was an Armenian 
merchant, named Parfeek Arratoon, who had about flo,ooo maunds of 
fait lying in warehoufes, upon thc borders of the Rungpore and Dina- 
geporc provinces. The Armenian, feiifible, as well as the gentlemen 
of the Committee, that the price of fait would rife, ordered his go- 
niiflali to fallen up his warehoufes, and not to fell. As the retailing 
of this fait in thofe parts might hurt the partncrfliip’s fales, it was 
thought expedient at any rate, ifpoffiblc, to get pofleffion of it. Upo^ 


Ooe of them toM the writer, that 40,000 nipcei bad been IcTicd oa this occaHoa. 

[ A a ] failure 
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failure of the artifices which were praftifed to induce the gomaftah to 
fell it, the Armenian merchant's warehoules were broke open, the fait 
forcibly taken out and weighed off, and a fum of money cllimated to 
be the price of it, was forced upon the Armenian’s gonuftah, on his 
refufing to receive it. Such arc the farts fworn to in the depofitions 
of fcveral witnefles, upon an aftion, or bill of complaint filed in the 
Mayor’s Court of Calcutta, the 15th September 1767, by Parfcck Arra- 
toon, plaintiff, againft the gomaftalis, or agents of Mcff. Veielft and 
Sykes, for current rupees 60,432. And if the proceedings of the 
Mayor’s Court have been tranfmitted home with the fame jninrtual re- 
gularity as formerly, there mull be fufticient proof of tlide farts among 
the records now in Leaden-hall-llrect. 

Having laid before the reader an account of what have been the artual 
and realiied profits of the two years trade of this grand monopoly, we 
will now endeavour to flicw, at one view, the amount of what the na- 
tives may be juftly faid to have been fleeced of in that fpace of time, 
nothwithftandiiig the pious profcflions of the Selert Committee, that 
jhey Jhould be fupplied as rcajhnably as befon. 


The amount of the capital flock employed 
the firft year, is C. R‘ 2,422,333 5 4 
or, at 2S. 2d. per C. U. £. llcrling 262,420 o o 
Ditto, C. R* 2,400,000 acDq. 2d year - 260,000 o o 


Profit, viz. 


On the Rt. Hon. Lord Clive’s 
5 Uiares, the firft year - 
Ditto, ad year - - • - 

On William Bright well Sum- 
ner, Efquire, his 3 (hares, 
the firft year 
Ditto, 2d year 

OiiGcncralCarnac’s 3 fliarcs, 
the firft year 
Ditto, 2d year 


21,179 4 o 

16,656 5 o 

3-7.835 ') 


12,707 10 o 
9-993 15 o 

22,701 5 0 

12,707 10 o 
9,993 *5 o 

22,70X 5 0 


522,420 


Carried forward, 83,237190 522,420 

On 
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Broiuglit over 83,237 190 

On the reft of the Companjr’s 
Icrvants, 45^ fliarcs, die 
firft year - - 191,034 16 o 

Ditto, 4(; fliarcs, 2cl year 163,231 5 o 

355.256 I ^ 


Total of the firft coft and profit for two years 
Extraorcfiiiary duties paid in two years to the Nabob, the 
countr) government, or die Englijh Compan), whiclilbevcr 
the reader picafes to call it, 26 lacks, at 29. 2d., per 
current rupee 

Extraordinary charges beyond the common courlc of die 
trade, to which the Committee was expolcd from the 
employment of European agents and other caulrsi 
mated at leaft at 6 lacks, or «-«-•> - 

Oiitftanding debts 011 the two years trade, whichjiavc been 
or will be recovered by the influence of the country go- 
vernment, eftiiiiated, to the time of the above calculation 
of profits, at 10 lacks, or • .... 

Total received from the natives • ^ . pi 

Deduft, 

Firft coft of tliofe commodities for two years £. 522,420 
Allowance for what the profits would have 
been in the iifual and fair way of trade, as 
praftifed when tlic monopoly took place, at 

30 per cent. 1 56, y 26 

Duties which might have been colleftcd in the 
ufual manner on this trade, in the ftate it 
then was, for two years : we will make a 
large allowance in the fiim of - - 50,000 

To this muft be added whaC was fcparately 
gained by the under-monopolizers ; who, 
agreeably to the regulations, purchafed 
fait, &c. in the grofs from the Committee, 
being chiefly Banyans of the gentlemen 


rs; 

522,^20 


438.494 

'960,914 

1 ^5.000 

108.333 

' ' ■ 


Carried forward 729,146 1,415,913 
[ A a 2 ] them- 
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Brought over 729,146 1,415,913 

themfelves, and who tranfportcd it to and 
retailed it in the bland country. The net 
profits under this head may be juftly efli- 
mated, upon fait and beetle-nut, at lead at 
12 lacks, or » . - - 130,00a 

859,146 

Arifing on the public monopoly - - . 556,767 

To which mud be added the concerns of the feparate 
private Ibcicty, among the gentlemen of the Sclecd 
Committee, already mentioned, as far only as has 
come to public knowlcge, viz. 

One concern, as taken notice of in the Right Honourable 
V Lord Clive’s aflignment, N* XLIII. in our appendix, 
page 158, - - of 497,001 Maunds, 

And of one other, - - 40,000 

Maunds, 537,001. Upon which we 
may fafely allow the gentlemen to liavc gained, at the 
lowed edimaflon, a clear profit of two current rupees 
per maund, making 1,074,002 rupees, at as. ad. - 116,350 

C' 673,117 

By this eftimate, which wc hope will be allowed vciy juft by 
all perfons acquainted with- the branch of which wc treat, it 
appears, that upon the trade of two years there has been to the 
amount of fix hundred and feventy-three thoufand one hundred and 
feventcen pounds ftcrling collefted for the benefit of about fixty per- 
fons, from the natives in general, upon this finglc monopoly of what 
are confidcred there to be all neceflaries of life (and the moft material 
one is aftually fuch in all countries) more than they would liave paid 
for the (ame, had the trade continued open and free to all who paid 
the eftabliftied duties. 

In a country where the nature of commerce is fo well underflood, it 
muft be needlefs to fwell this chapter, already too long, with fuch in- 
ferences, drawn from the fafts here laid before the public, as muft appear 

obvious 
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obvious to every one at the firft view. Every merchant will agree 
with us in one general coiiclufion, that fuch a monopoly muft have 
been in the higheft degree Usurious to the population and inanufaAures 
of the country ; and we will venture to aflerr, that, above all others, 
it has principally contributed to that dccreafe of trade, and the diftreft 
under wliicli Bengal has laboured ever fincc the eftablilhment of this 
monopoly. 

We had almoft forgot, before we difmiffed this head of our fubjeft, 
to put the reader iu polTeffion of a key for the underftanding of fuch 
parts of the proceedings of the committees herein taken notice of, as 
were calculated to evade the carrying into cxecinion of the orders of the 
Eaft India Directors refpecling this trade. 

Soon after the cftablilhinent of the monopoly, the Riglit Honourable 
Lord Clive and the gentlemen of the Committees and Council (appre- 
heiilivc that they (liould not receive the approbation of the Direftors of 
the Company for this cftabliflimcnt) entered into an indenture, or bond 
of indemnity to each other, by which they engaged, under a confidcr- 
able penalty. That “ provided any order or clireflion fliould ilRic or 
** be made by the faitl Court of Direftors in England, tliercby ordering 
and direfting the faid cxclufivc joint trade and merchandize to be 
** dilTolvccl or put to an end, or that might hinder anti flop the carrying 
** on the fame, or contain any thing conirai7 to their regulations, they, 
“ the faid Right Honourable Lord Clive, &c. members of the Com^ 
mittecs and Council, fliould and would, notwithftaiuling any fuch 
** order or direflion, keep up, continue and enforce, or caufe to he 
“ kept up, continued and enforced, the faid cxclufivc ioint trade and 
merchandi'ze,'’ as the reader will fee at large, by a copy of the faid 
original indenture or deed of indemnity given in our /fppetidixi^ N® 
XLIV. page i6i. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OX theCEKRRAL MODERN TRADE of flic English in BENGAL; 
on the OPPRESSIONS and MONOPOl.lES which have been the 
Causes of the DECLINE of TRADE, the DECREASE of the RE- 
VENUES, and the prefciit KuiNOus condition of AFFAIRS in 
^ BENGAL. 

W ITHOUT the reader has cjonfiJercd and bears iii his mind the 
(late of Hlndofl'in, fince the fiib/crfion of the empire, the de- 
pendency on the Engllfli Coinjxuiy ot the prince whom they call 
Grand Moguls tlic condition of their collcdors, whom they call T'heNa- 
of Bengal, the fltuaiioii of iiidi\iduals, and the Rate of juftice in 
ihofe dominions, as fet forth, particularly in our third, fourth, fifth, 
lixth, ninth and tenth chapters, he will-hc fcaice able to conceive a 
poifibility of the cxiltence of fucli cruel oppreflions and ruinous mea- 
lures as have taken place in the Bengal provinces of late years, but 
particularly, fince the Engl/Jh Eajl India Compau) are become the 
** vcrcigns of a tub and potent kingdom, and tkii govanment in Bengal 
** a inilitai) as ivcll as civil gorier nment ^ 

Having alfo, towards the end of our eighth chapter, faid fomething 
on the nature of the prefent trade of the Engllfii Company, and of the 
difference between that and the trade of individuals and other nations 
in Bengal, we muft beg leave to refer the reader thereto, that we may 
avoid troubling him with repetitions In this place. 

When the Grand Mogul, Furrukhfeer, granted his firmaiin for ex- 
empting the Englllli troni the payment of all duties, their trade was 
very infignificant, as well as their legal pofTeHIons of lands, which, as 
we have fecn,, were by the firmaiin circumfcribcd within forty begas^ or 
about fifteen acres round every faftory. Ac that time, and alfo for 
many years afterwards, even down to the year 1753, it was the cuftoin 
for the Company in Bengal generally to provide their goods upon con- 
trafts with the merchants of the countiy, who received a part of the 
money in advance, which were called dadney- advances. Tlicfc mer- 
chants, who were known by the appellation of dadney-mer chants, con- 
tracted under penalties, to deliver the goods, at dated times and prices, 

• See a Lp-TThr from Lord Ci.ivn and ihc Select Committee to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the Postscript to the Llttrr of Meff. I-EtcESTER anJGiAT. Authentic 
Papers, pages 92, and 195, &c. 
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at the Company’s principal fettlemcnt, and were of conrfc amenable to 
the laws ot the country wlicn rlicy or their agents Vere guilty of any 
irregular praftices. In that fitiiation, the detriment accruing to the 
government:, fiom the great jiartiality flicwii to the Englilh in pre- 
ference to- the Mogul’s fubjefts, was, as halll* been (hewn in another 
place, comparatively incoiifiderablc: .but the Mogul cettainly had no 
conception of the height to which that trade would be carried, on 
which he had granted lb imlimited an citcniption from duties. 

The preference granted to the Englifli, gave them great advantagea 
when they came to deal with tlie weavers in the inlar.d country, where 
the laftors and gomdftahs employed by the Company, on this change 
in the mode of providing their invellmcnt, were in general treated witH 
great relpcd. This influence incrcafcd with the power of the Engliflb 
Company ; fo that after the defeat of Scrajah al Dowlah, in 1756, that 
Nabob was made to engage, “ that he or his officers fliould, on no 
account interfere with the gomiftahs of the Englilh ; but that care 
** fliould be taken that their bufinefi might not be obftrufted in any 
way.” And thefe goniaftahs (b well availed thcmfelves of this new 
acquired power, that after the Company, by their fubftitutes, had made 
their firft Nabob, Jafficr Ally Khawn, in tlie year 1757, ^J'^’*** black 
gomdftahs in every diftrift alTuracd a jurilUidion which even the au- 
thority of the Rajahs and Zemindars in the country durfl: not wiih- 
fland, Inftanccs of this influence, fo detrimental to the country, arc 
to be met with in every page of Mr, Vanfittart^s Narrative, 

In this fitiiation of things, as the trade of the Company increafed, 
and with it the inland trade of individuals alfo in a much greater pro- 
portion, thofe evils, which at firft were fcarccly felt, became at laft 
iinivcrfal throughout the Bengal provinces ; and it may with truth be 
now faici, that the whole inland trade of the country, as at prefent 
conduced, and that of the Company's inveftment for Europe in a more 
peculiar degree, has been one continued feene of oppreflion : the bane- 
ful effefts of which are feverely felt by every weaver and manufadurcr 
in the country, every article produced being made a monopoly ; in 
which the Engliflj, with their Bartydns and black goiniftnhs, arbitrarily 
decide what quantities of goods each manufiufturcr fliall deliver, and 
the price f he fliall receive for them. 

To incrcafc the amount of the Company*s inveftment of goods for 
Europe, beyond what was fent by his predeceffbr, liis been the con- 
ftant endeavour of every fuccccding Governor of Bci. gal, in order to 
-iicqiiirc rcjnitation witli the Company, To obtain this increafe great 
iliidncfs lias been iifcd with, and great Jiardfliips have been excrcifcd 
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Oil th€ iii,\niifa(flurci\s, wlio are in general now monopolized by the 
Kiigllfli Company and their lervants, as lb many Haves ; which has oc- 
cafioued frt\piciK conipbliits from the agents of the French and Dutch 
Compnnlt‘s,an(ithofe propolals for a participation of the weavers, of which 
we have laLcn notice at tljc conclulion ot our eighth chapter. I'he fc- 
\ critics praftifed towards theie poor people, who arc. generally both 
manufafturers and ImibanJnicn,' arc icnrccly to be deferibed; for it 
frc<iucntly happens, as we have oblbrvcd in another place, that while 
tlic olliccrs of the eollcclions are dif.relling tliem one way for their clla- 
bliflicd rcMirs, the peons from the Company's goniaftahs, on the other 
hand, arc prclllng them for their goods in fuch manner, as to put it 
out of their power to pa) their rents. However cxciifable the opprefling 
of mamifadturers iniglit have appeareJ in the Company, as inci chants, 
while the couiuiy belonged to anotlicr power, and the profit arlling 
from trade was their only objed in view, now, when tlicy arc become 
the Sovereigns of Bengal, the continuation of fuel) a pradice can no 
otherwife be confidered than like the ideot-pradfee of killing theprolii:s 
hen to get her golden eggs all at once. 

But for the better underftanding of the nature of theie opprcfiions, 
it may not be improper to explain the methods of providing an invcjl- 
tnent of piece goods, as conduded either by the export warcboiifc-kccpcr 
and the Company's fervants at the fubordinatefadories, on the Company’s 
account, or by the Englilli gentlemen in the fcrvicc of the Company, 
as their own private veinurcs. In either cafe, fadors, or agents called 
gomaftahs are engaged at inonihly wages by ilic gentleman’s Banyan ; 
there being generally, on each expedition, one head gonullah, one m(>- 
huree or clerk, and one cafii-kecper, with fome peons and hircarahs; the 
latter being for the purpofe of intelligence, or carrying letters to and 
fro, vvhich, for want of regular pofts, every merchant does at his own 
expence. Thefc arc dirpatchcd, with a Per win ah from the Co\ernor 
of Calcutta, or the cliief of a fubordinatc to the Zemindar of the di- 
ftrids where the purchalcs arc intended to be made ; dlreding him not 
to impede their bufineis, but to give them every alfiflancc in his power. 
The next ftep is to purchafe a convenient fum in fuch fpccics of ru- 
pees in the Bazar, at the batta current among the Shroffs, or money- 
changers, as will befl: anlwcr in the intended dillrids of purchafe, which 
is difpatched for the iirft advances to the weavers ; and afterward?, 
generally a proportion of fuch goods as it is imagined can be fold ad- 
\avuageoully in tl\e faicl diftrids, and realized in time for the latter ad- 
vances, ill full, to the weavers, arc allb dlipatched, with the Com- 
pany s duiluck, and coiiligiicd to theie gomaHahisi^ l/pon the goinallah’s 

arrival 
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Art*Wal at the aurung, or maaufi^inng town, he fixes upon a Iiabhacion 
wMeb he tails his^arrA^rry ; to wWch, by his peons and hirclrahs, he 
Aiminons the t)tK>kers, called Dallals, and Pyk4i’$, together with the 
weavers ; whom, after receipt of the money drfpatched by his mailer, 
he makes to fign a bond for the delivery of a certain quantity of goods, 
at a certain time and price, and pays them a part of the money in ad** 
yance. Theaflent of tlic poor weaver is in general not deemed nc« 
cefTaiy; for the gomiftahs, when employed on the Company's inveft: 
ment, fiequently make them ligti what they pleafe ; and upon the 
weavers rcfuUng to take the money offered, it has been known they 
have had it tied in thoir girdles^ and they have been font away wldi 
a flogging. Tlie Dallals are brokers, who arc ufually and ncceflarily 
employed by the gomaftahs, as knowing and having accounts with all 
the weavers of the rcfpcAivc dilh'i^ls. They are often as much oppreiTed 
as the weavers ; but when Icparately employed they always make the 
latter pay for ic« Under the Dallals, the Pyk&rs are an inferior let 
of brokers, who manage the minutitc ofbulinefs between the weavers 
and the Dallals, as thefe lad do with the gomiftahs. A* number of 
thefc weavers arc generally alfo rcgiftcrcd in the books of the Company's 
gomaftahs, and not permitted to work for any others; being tranf- 
ferred from one to another as fo many Haves, fubjeft to the tyranny 
and roguery of every fuccceding goiniftali. The cloth, when made, 
is collected in a worehoufe for the purpofc, called a Khattah ; where it 
is kept marked with the weaver’s name, till it is convenient for the 
gomiftah to hold a Khattah^ as the term is, for aflbrting, and fixing 
the price of each piece : on which bulinefs is employed an officer called 
the Company’s Jachendir, or aflbrter. The roguery praflifed in this 
department is l^yond imaghiAtion, but all terminates in the defraud- 
ing of the poor weaver ; for the prices which the Company’s gom4(lahs, 
and, in confederacy with them, the Jacbendars fix upon the goods, are 
in all places at leaft fifteen per cent, and in fomc even forty per cent. 
Icls than the goods fo manufadured would fell for in the public Bazir, 
or market, upon a free falc. The weaver, therefore, defirous of ob- 
taining the juft price of his labour, frequently attempts to fell liis cloth 
privately to others, particularly to the Dutch and French gomiftahs, 
who arc always ready to receive it. This occafions the Englilh Com- 
pany’s gomiftah to let his peons over the weaver to watch hint, and 
not unfrcqucntly to cut the piece out of the loom when nearly finiflied. 

this power and influence, the gomaftahs, in the m 'an (ime, arc 
never deficient in providing as many goods as they can on their own 

[ B b ] accounts, 
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accounts, and for the Banyins of ihcir Englifli employers ; which they 

either fell to the agents of foreign Companies on the fpot, or difpatch 

to Calcutta with the goods of tl\eir conftituents, under cover of the 

fame Company’s duftucks ; in either cafe, if there is any market at 

all, being fure of a profit on goods, fo provided^ of at leaft twenty per 

cent. 

In the time of the Mogul government, and even in that of the Na- 
bob Allaverdy Khawn, the weavers nianufafturcd their goods freely, 
and without opprclTion ; and though there is no fuch thing at prefent, 
it was then a common praflicc for reputable families of the Tanty, or 
weaver call, to employ their own capitals in nianufafturing goods, 
which they fold freely on their own accounts. ITicre is a geiitlemaiv 
now in England, who in the time of that Nabob, has purchafed in the 
Dacca province in one morning eight hundred pieces of muflin at lus 
own door, as brought to him by the weavers of their own accord. 
It w^as not till the time of Serajah al Dowlah that oppreflions, of liie 
natures now deferibed, from the employing of gomaftalis, commenced 
with the increafing power of the Englilh Company, upon their chang- 
ing the mode of providing their inveftment ; and the fame gentleman 
was alfo, in Serajah alDowlah’s time, wiinefs to the faft of above feveu 
hundred families of weavers, in the diftrifts round Jungulbarry, at 
once abandoning their country and their profeflions on account of op- 
preffions of this nature, wliich were then only commencing. Since 
thofc days the natives have had no Nabob to apply to in cafes of op- 
preffion, but fuch as were the dependent creatures of die Englifli Com- 
pany, againft whom they could hope for no redrefs. 

With every fpecies of monopoly, therefore, every kind of oppreflion 
to inanufaflurcrs, of all denominations throughout the whole countiy, 
has daily incrcafcd ; infomucli that weavers, for daring to fell their 
goods, and Dallals and Pykars, for having contributed to or connivccl 
at fuch fales, have, by rlic Company’s agents, been frequently fcizctl' 
and imprifoiicd, confined in irons, fined confidcrablc fums of money, 
flogged, and deprived, in the moll ignominious manner, of what they 
efteem moll valuable, their calls. Weavers alib, upon their inability 
to perform filch agreements as have been forced from them by the Com- 
pany’s agents, univcrially known in Bengal by the name of Mutihiilcahy 
have had their goods Icized, and fold on the fpot, to make good the 
deficiency: and the winders of raw filk, called 2Y^^rtd^/j,p‘ha\e been 
treated alfo with fuch injiillice, that inllanccs have been known of tlieir 
cutting oil* their thumbs, to prevent their being forced to wind iilk. 

This 
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This laft kind of workmen were purfued with fuch rigour during Lord 
Clive's late government in Bengal, from a zeal for increafiiig tfie Coiri^ 
party's invellment of raw filk, that the moft facred laws of fociety wert 
atrocioiifly violated ; for it was a common thing for the Company's Tea- 
poys to be Tent by force of arms to break open the houfes of the Arme- 
nian merchants eftabliflied at Sydabid (who have, from time imme- 
morial, been largely concerned in the (ilk trade) and forcibly take 
the Nagaads from their work, and carry them away to the EngUfli 
faftory. 

In this fituation of the trade in Bengal, cxclufive of fuch articles as 
are necclTarily provided for the Englifh Company's iiiveftment, which, 
as before obferved, is the worft of all monopolies ; exclufive of what 
the Foreign Companies arc permitted to provide, in order to prevent 
clamours in Europe (for which goods however fuch Foreigners arc 
obliged to pay prices much fuperior to thofe given by the Englith Go- 
mdftahs) and cxclufive allb of the little which the honed private mer- 
chant may be able to provide fecretl)^ the whole inland trade, in almoft 
every thing elfe that the country produces, and even the trade in fomc 
principal articles of foreign import, has been carried on as monopolies, 
by a few of the fuperior fervants of the Englifo Company, with their 
Banyans and favourites : and not only every public mcafurc of late 
years adopted by the government at Calcutta, has been calculated to 
favour the edabliiliment of fuch monopolies, but even the contradiftory' 
and injudicious orders bf the Court of Direftors, on forme occafions, from 
a want of * local knowledge, and on others from connivance at the pro- 
ceedings of their fervants abroad, or from the ftate of parties in Leaden- 
hall-ftreet, have promoted fuch fliameful meafures. 

Among the monopolies thus eftabliflied, two were of fuch a nature^ 
that they could not have been invented more deftruftive to the country 
than they really proved. One was that of fait, bcctlc-nut and tobacco, 
of which wc have particularly treated in dur preceding chapter ; the 
other was of the cotton imported by fca from Surat, which tended 
dircftly to the ruination of the callico manufaftories, and in the man- 
ner in which it was partly carried on, to the deftruftion likewife of the 
revenues. This was a combination among moft of the Gcntleincn of 

• A remarkable ioftance of this want of local knowledge was given before the Honourable Houfe 
of Commons, on the 9th and loth of April 1767, by two Dire^ois of the Company, then ezamioed 
at the bar! one of whom declared he had been ten yean and the oihcr twenty in the DiredUon. 
They had both icfpcdlively held the Chair of the Company, and yet declared they did not Icnowihc 
Danes had any fettlement in Bengal ; notwithilandlog their town and faflory of Serampore is only 
about ten miles diilant from Calcutta, upon the river Hot^ly. 

[ Bb 2 ] 
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the Council at Calcutta, to cngrofs as much as they could of the Bom- 
bay and Surat cotton. Tlie original concern of what was bought up 
on this monopoly amounted to twenty-five lacks of rupees, or upwards 
of three hundred thoiifand pounds fterling, which they divided in (hares 
among theinfclvcs. The prices of cotton which in Bengal, upon *thc 
commencen)ent of the monopoly were at (ixteen and eighteen rupees per 
mawti, of about eighty pounds weight, were foon run up to twenty- 
cigliL and thirty rupees : but, unfortunately foi; the concerned, the 
crop of countiy cotton, fo called hy the Englifh, but Capaas by the na- 
tives of Bengal, proved at that time very plentiful ; and a great quantity 
of cotton was at the fame time allb uncxpcftcdly imported in a new track 
of trade, from a diftant country down the rivers Jumna and Ganges, 
which greatly prejudiced the tales of the monopolizers. Two expe- 
dients were therefore thought of to facilitate the falcs of the cotton of 
thb monopoly ; one, to employ the nominal deputy Nabob, but in feft 
the only man in power under the Company’s (ervants, Mahomed Heza 
Kliawn, at Murihcdabld, to take and diftribuie it among the Zemin- 
dars ; and the other was, by means of the fame mock authority, to 
prevent the importation of the cotton from the upper countries. Ac- 
cordingly a confiderable quantity was aftually fent from Calcutta up to 
Mahomed Reza Kliawn, and diftributed among the Zeminddrs ; and oa 
die borders of the Bah4r province a new and extraordinary duty of 
above thirty per cent, was levied upon the cotton brought down from 
the high countiy ; wliich was a moft cfFcftual method of preventing its- 
introdiicliou into the Bengal proirinces. 

- The public monopoly next in conlcqucnce, as of late praftifed, has 
been that of piece-goods fit for the markets of Buflbrah, Judda, Mocha, 
Banibay, Surat and Madrafs. Of thofc goods there arc many forts 
wlucli the Englifli Company do not deal in ; fnch as, at Dacca, the 
coariier kinds of Mulmuls, called Anundy, Hyaty, Soiiargoung and Slicr- 
betty ; and at Colfirabazar and Radnagorc fcveral forts of Snrrics, called 
Qiappa, Muggn, Tempy, Tarachaiindy, and Mufta ; alfo Soocies and 
Soocy-larries, Cuttanecs and Taft’eties, &c. in the provifion of which 
neverthelcfs> under the fame influence, like opprclfions are praftilcd 
for the Company’s invcftincnt. 

For the difpofal of the goods of this joint concern, nnotlicr monopoly 
is cflabUlllcd of the exclufive right of exportation, particularly to Buf- 
forah, Judda and Alocha, which ufed to be the moft profitable v oyages. 
For this purpofc, tlic Governor and Council of Calcutta fie out (hips, 
generally known by the denomination of r/)e fi eight on^whicli the 
goods of tins joint-concern are firft (liipped, and the remainder of the 

tonnage 
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tontagff i* Qp ori &tiig;bt» Tile itt^pagrnteiK of flbi». dooceiQn iS' 
under the dira^Hon of a Membev of the Council, who U diftlnf-owActv 
and keepa a warehouTo for<tbi9 purpoft« generally known- in Galptttt{t 
by the name of the fraig^jv»re/)9tlfe. . When ode of ihcfs freightilliipa 
i» fet up,, no dthor petl^s among, fht ftTb that tan pranide goadt owe 
attempt to fet up another on the' fame voyago, Without thO ponAifioik. 
of the Governor and Council t twr is any perion fuffered to loinll their 
goods on any other (hip for thole marketa» if fuch (h(»ulii'be.permibisd> 
to be fet up^ until the loading of tbe'fvcSghHlup of the Governor vaH 
Council be complcatedi VreqncUO hiAdncea have been knoWn of th( 
goods of private merchants, even Europeans, but pacticnlarljr of tiioie 
helon^ng Co Armenians, Moguls and Gontoos, being, in confeqiieocC 
of this ntonopoly, itopped on the pubhc road, and by force carried to- 
the freight-Warchottie and the proprietors of fuoh goods have been 
obliged, contrary to their wills, to fee their goods lliipped on fellhb 
tliey had not a good d|nntbn; of,, and going on voyages whole defti* 
nation and management were often contrary to their own privsttt 
fchemes of trade in confequence of which unwarrantable proceedhigs,. 
thofe merchants have frequently loft their fales, have had tlieir goods 
damaged, led at ports they never defignedi they Qiould' loucb at, and. 
have femetimes lolt even the goods themfelves. By aU whicli, artel do* 
cumftances there have been in ^ngal many inltances of femjUea.ef Ar* 
menians, principal traders in this branch to Ferfia and Arabia,, the 
mer of which may properly be cadledl their own conntry,. whn hays bean 
totally ruined. 

Among the many methods diat have beeir.puc in prifti'ce by the Go- 
vernor and Council of Calcutta, for feeuring the monopolies of the' in- 
land trade, though under various- ^cious pretences of their beii^Jor 
the benefit of the Company and natives, as well as for public ^ood', thcf 
following are Ibme of the mod remarkable. 

Merchants hare been ftridly prohibited from fending Gomiftaht iiito> 
the interior country, to purchafe or provide any goods, without a Per- 
wauah from the Governor of Calcutu. Widiout this PerwUnah, it would 
be in vain to attempt to putchafe, notwithftanding a merchant fliould. 
agree to pay double what is called the government daties; though in faft 
fuch Perw^nah, when obtained, would in general be of no fervioe to. 
the country merchant, without feme- fecial, private prote^on,. as the 
bonds called Mutchulcahs, already explained, are in general taken by 
the Company’s Gom&dahs, from -the Weavers and DaDuls, throughout 
the whole country. 


Alt 
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An order of Council was alfo iiTued, prohibiting' all £nglillimeii frdtA 
.quitting Calcutta, 6r rcfiding at any fubordinate faftory, or in any 
^part of the inland country, uiwler a prcftonce, that they were guilty of 
•opprelTions towards the natives. It was faid this reftri^ion was by 
order of the Court of Eaft India Direftors, and intended to prevent 
filch irreguiaritics. Whatever might have been the real motives for this 
regulation, it was admirably well calculated to favour the ellablifliment 
and continuation of monopolies, and to prevent difeoveries of tranlac- 
tions of a more pi-ivate nature in the inland country, where many fecrets 
lay buried. However, when the ^ Ocntleraon ofthc Secret Committee^ 
who publiflied that order, found it Convenient for their bufinefs in fait, 
beetle-nut and tobacco, they did not, as We have fliewn in our lad chapter, 
hefitate to appoint and (lation, all at once, no lefs than ten Englifh 
gentlemen, as agents, in different parts of die country for the files 
df fait. 

After the fafts herein token notice of, refpefting the proceedings of 
Black Gomadahs, it would be paying a bad compliment to the natives 
of this country to fuppofe, that an Englifli agent could portibly exceed 
the Blacks in the comiuilfion of every fpccics of enormity : and to fup- 
pofe that Englifh individuals were properly prohibited from rcfiding in 
the inland country of which the Englifh Company were the acting 
Sovereigns, on account of any irregularities they committed, would be 
admitting abfurdities* It would be admitting that the Governors of a 
country could fancy it for the benefit of that country, that it fliould not 
be inhabited by their fcllow-fubjefts. It would be fuppofing that a defpo- 
tic Sovereign, whofe power is as unKmited as he chooles to make it, 
could not prevent the conmiiflion of ofi’ences, or duly chadife the de- 
linquents for fuch, when committed even witWn his own dominions. 
Or clfe, by maintaining the propriety of fuch m order from the Com- 
pany, or their Governor and Council of Calcutta, we mud admit yvbat 
would not be much to their honour, that they were totally unqualified 
for holding thofc reins of government which they had taken into their 
hands. 

But this redridion was no lefs abfurd in another point of view; for 
it put die Englidiman upon a worfe footing than foreigners in a country 
conquered by his own nation ; fince the Governor and Council there- 
by deprived him of that right of loco-motion which, by the law of 


* Even the gentlemen who concurred in opinion of the propriety of that order upon thia occafiop, 
had before given their (ciuimcnts in diicft oppofition to fuch a incafuie. See Authentic PiPLRs, 
page 200. 

nations, 
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Rational they could not veftrainr in the Trench; Dutoh^ Artii|^^ 2 b;; or 
Danes, who have fettlcmcncs in. Bengal. 

How cliiferent the conduA of the Dutch Company f and wharamai* 
ing good confequences have evidently been 'produced by contrary mcn- 
liires even at the Cape of Good-Hope 1 Inftead of preventing their' fel- 
low-fubjeAs from exiting or living ia the interior country, their 
encourages it to the utmoft. They have counti^meh elbblifliediin^tfe 
inland parts at the diftince of above Hx hundred miles from their chief 
lettlement ; where, by a well-regulated police, a^duie adminifthition of 
juftice,. and the encouragement of agriculture, aflifted with the im- 
provements of European artiAsi • they have rehdered their c61aQy oh 
that rocky mountain fo abundant in wine, cattle, grain, and aRitbe 
fruits of the earth, and upon the whole fo beautiful and flburifliin^,' as 
gives occafion for great comparative reproach on the Eaft* India Com- 
pany of this kingdom: 

But not content with the prohibitions aiid.TcftriAions of tnde.'toithin 
tlie provinces of Bengal, Bahar atidOriflai the Governor: and Council 
of Calcutta,* on the i8di May lydS, and we will flippQfe 'alfe’ by the 
authority of the Court of DircAors, proceeded to publifli an * ediA, 
prohibiting not only the Company’s fervants hnd free merchants, but 
every other European under the Company’s protcAion, as wdl .iis all 
Armenians and' PortuguezCf or the defeendants 6f Atmniansi and' P op- 
tugueze, from carrying on any trade, direAly or indtrfcAty, bepnd or 
without the; limits of tho faid provihees of Bengal, Bah&r and : 
and it was therein ordained, that if any of the perfons deferibed 
“ Hiould attempt to tranfport any .mcrchaiidizd thofe pr 9 Vitiocs, 

all fuch merchandize fhoVild be fehed and confifedted, and dwgoibdf' 
“ tails having charge of fuch contraband trade ^ould be puniJUod'p/id/) 
“ the utmofl feverit)\^' it being intended by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, as was alledged, ** that none but the natives of the conntt) (Mujfnl- 
“ men and Hindoos J Jhould enjo) the privilege of that trade,^* 

To particularize, in a mercantile community, all the groTs abfurdities 
and the injuftice of fuch an order, would be to offer an infult to every 
man of imderffanding ; we will durrefbre only remark*, tliat this order 
principally contributed to the producing of two ruinpus cffeAs ; one, 
the prevention of extending the Company’s Tales of Britifli woollens and 
other ftaplc commodities of this kingdom;,, land the dthcc, adding .to 
the clifeouragement of the inland importation of bullion, by Icffcning 
all mercantile conneAions with the merchants of the interior parts of 

See this Editl at large ia our ApVENDIX, XXIX. page 8c. 

Hindoftlin. 
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’HiodcA&n. Erqm whence the Companifr, or chsir Gw^piior and'O^in- 
cil, could derive thefc powers of coofheation and puniflinieAt, or by 
*what authority they could deprive of their mtoral rights, tho Anne- 
-nians and Portugueze eftabUfhed in Bengal, who, as well as their fore- 
fathers, were natives of that country eipially with the Mujfulmen and 
ifindoot; or with what view they waiUnd to prevent all tr^c 4n the 
‘aiominioiH bordering upon Bengal, notwithftaiMUcig the Princes of liieh 
adjacent countries permitted, encouraged, and according to the ufages 
•of the empire, could not prevent fuch trade, it mnft be hard to account 
for, unlcfi irom private ielfifli motives ; which latter we are the more 
inclined to believe muft have been the cafe, as the very gentlemen who 
niade. this ceftridive order olio continued their own agents and go- 
niiftabs in the iiiterdiAed di(lri<^s. 

In another place we haVe already obferved, that in former times it was 
xullomary for merchants from all the inland parts of Afia, and even from 
Tartary, to refort to Bengal with litde elle than money or bills to pur- 
chafe die commodities of thofif provinces. A variety of merchants of 
difFcreiit nations and reKgions, fuch as Cajhmeerians Pa- 

tanSf Sheikf, Suitiajfys, Poggyahs, Betteeai and many others ufed to 
refort to Bengal annually, in Caffeelahs^ or large parties, of many thou- 
fands together (with troops of oxen for the tranfport of goods) from 
different parts of Hindodin ; by which the inland importation of bullion 
into Bengal always far exceeded the whole importation by fea from 
Europe ahd the gulfs of Perfia and Arabia* Thus, by the bad prafticcs 
of the Company’s agents and gomiftahs in the interior parts, and by 
thofe proceedings of the Company, or their Governor and Council of 
Calcutta which we have now inftanced, all thofe foreign merchants have 
been deterred from approaching the Bengal provinces ; and things have 
come to fuch a pafs, that the whole of that, advantageous trade is 
now turned into other channels, .and probably loft to thole couiuries 
for ever. 

Indeed, as we have before obferved, the proceedings and orders of 
the Courts of Eaft India Dircilors refpefting the inland trade of Bengal, 
have, cither from the ftatc of parties or from ignorance, in general been 
equally deflruftive of the welfare of thofe countries and the real in- 
tereils of the Company, witfr thofe of their late Governors and Councils 
lit Calcutta. And in nothing has this been more apparent than in their 

* It was cuftomary for the merchants of Ca(hmeer to go and make eren /alt in the woods called 
Smdcrbuad^ being at the very bottom of the Bay of Bengal : as may be Teen by a lettci fiom the Na- 
boo, CoffimAlly Kh.iwn to Governor V.mfiiUrt. See Mr. ViNsiTTART’a Narrative, Vd. II. 
pgac 167. 
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brcfcts rtfpcAing the trade in fth : \\iiich trade, ht any rate, has in 
general Wen looked \jp6ni by thlilhibrihe'd EaA InSla Aock-tidlAers^ 
as dritruiftlve and ciitaA'Oal* * theagh thp faft 5 s, Aat dtfc ^u(e <Jf 
It drtly has been fiich; fbr jhe Ifiir and aWh praftiW of it hy a^ ikeii. 
ever did, and fcvtr tnall contribute to the welfare oi‘ the couhtry. llius 
in iWlf letters to Bengal, dated the 8th Tt^cbmary 1764, and the tStK 
February 1766, the Cbtitc of DlrcftOVs abiblutely prohibited the 
in fiilt to all Europeans whomloevcr, reildiilg under their protcAidn^ 
though they (hould tfade therein Vvith paVihg the very utmoift duttei> 
and entirely upon a rioting witli the natives. They likewife, at the 
ianie time prohibited “ tf-adc ih all other articles tbat are hot for export 
and inUpdi t*** 

tile diftrifls belonging to Bengal whiOh 'produce fait, arc only lucli 
places a& are vVkflied by the in^^ of ttVe tide From the iea, lor ahouk 
llity miles up the rivers from the bottom of the bay ; where it is made 
by Wiling ah J^VtlBcial briilc filtrated thVo'ugli prepared earth, by a pro- 
tefi vfery diffti^ent fTom What is prS^fcd th Europe, or in the other 
p^rts of India. The reader hiay fte ih the map, that the lan^ lo 
waflled, afe tllbfe to the ibUtli of tiaiculta, and acrofs the bay, from 
Chittigdh’g to fikliaforc,' ill wliifch, iAcliidlhg the provinces of iftlidhi- 
porc and Biird\y^n, excepting jellbrei iloymungul abd a few other 
Ferguhnahs dependent on Hoogly, arc the lands of the Company’s for- 
tner gi*ants from the of EMt^al, pol^lted l^ore the fecting up 

of the farce of the bewannee. hlany of tlioie lands produce nothing 
but fait, from which the whole of their revenue arifes : but from the 
fituadon of the private trade of the country, as already Ihcwn. as well 
as, in particular, from the fluctuating tenor bf orders iflued at Cal- 
cutta^ relative to this trade, none of the natives woiild, at that time, 
or even fificc, venture to make fait, lihlcfi pnvatcly concerned with, 
or protected by foinc gentleman of power and influence iii the lerVicc 
of the Company. 

In this ficiiation of the country, or indeed ih any other, the wileft 
meafure the Company could purfae, woiild have beeh to bnbouragtf, 

whbotit 

* lo confcqoeiiceor re^ttd ord^n received fiom the boon of Baft Todia Direct, 
sod CeiUDcU of Calcutta, in February 1767, iiToed i SrodainttioD, dtcoon^g the ottlvci to 
fih ; and upon the faith of thb order maov of them enga^ in the httOMli, Mriiculltrly hi th^ 
WGPodi; where it it made on low groundi whkh are dvhr^ed upon the rlfiogoi the Gduget, afthf 

the petiodical raioi. In the meaii time the Dewiin or head Banyho df theObTcroor, ddd the SimfSlis 
of Tome of the other principal geotleoieo, Who had finrttdd a fbekWi ^ beesme Urge potchiftradf 
the Committee’f fait (although the fame was ezprefsly contrary ro the fourth regnlation of the Com* 
nriftec, of the 3d September 1 766) reprefented to the Committee, that if the new (alt wai permitted 
to be brought to market before thdr own was fold ofT, they Ibould be ruined by their bargain with 

{ C c ] iho 
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without rcftrlcTiop, Europeans and others, of all denominations, upon 
engapng to pay the cftabliflicd duties, to embark in die buliucfs ol" 
fall-making; as well becaiifc Europeans would be more likely than the 
natives to couincradt, if poffible, the monopolizing fpirit of the fuperior 
(ervants of the Company, as for the fake of the confcqucnces which muft 
naturally Ibllow, viz. the great improvement of the revenues of the falt- 
pergumiahs, and the lowering of the price of fo principal a necelTary of 
life. Indeed it is amazing, that a commercial body of men, like the Eng- 
lifli Lift; India Directors, fhoiild in any fituation think of prohihiting the 
free cxcrcifc of trade, according to cllabliflicd cuftoni, in a commer- 
cial country, like Bengal; and particularly when even the profperity 
of their conftitiucnts affairs mud depend on fnch freedom. Every 
prohibition of one fet of men, in favour of another, or the allowing of 
a free trade in feme articles, and laying partial reftriftioiis on others, 
mud tend to the edablifliinent of mifehievous monopolies : but when 
the interdifted jierfons arc the rulers, in a diftant country, of fubjefts 
totally dependent and made abjeftly fiibfervient, the ifluing of fucli 
prohibitory rcftriclions is encouraging collufions for partial views -• fo 
that the very expeftation of obedience in fucli cafes becomes not lefs ab- 
furd than the ifTuing of fuch orders is impolitic. It is moreover, in the 
cafes before us, ‘ peculiarly difgraceful ; for before the Company made 
themfclves Sovereigns there, the word or wcaked of the ancient black 
Nabobs would not have prohibited even any European in Bengal from 
trading in any particular article, fo long as he paid the full duties, and 
conformed to the cudoms of the land. It is likewife contrary to the 
fentiments and orders of former Courts of Direftors ; who, as we have 
fhew n in our eighth chapter, allowed of all trade in India, on payment 
of the edablidicd duties, and only aimed at the prevention of the abufes 
of their fii'niaun-duftuck ; which, in faft, was all that they could have 
a right to interfere with. 

the Commitrcc. In coiifct]ucnce of this rcprefcoralion, on the 12th AuguA 1767, there was another 
proc!amati»n ilTucd, forbidding (he removal of any new made fait from the ground where it uas pro- 
duced. This was a moA cffcAual method of picvcntinfv ihc Tales of the new-made fait. The (qlt- 
makers, called Molunguees, came up to Calcutta in alM>dy to petition for liberty to remove their fait 
before the fwclling of the river, and the wiitei has feen jbo\e tao hundred of them furronnd the 
Governor’s pahnquteu for that piupofc, 00 the high rojd, and falling proAratc on their faces before 
him. They were rcloncd to tht Dewdn, though the \riy man ngainA whom they complained ; and 
before they could obtain an order, their fait was w’aAicd away 'I'o Aicw the power of a Gover- 
nor's Dewan upon iuch occafioos, the readei muA be informed, that at this very time the Vakeel of 
the Rajah of JclTorc, who had come up with the Molungiiees, was taken up in Calcutta by the Co- 
nor’s J^wan, and fcnt.a prifoner into his own province, under a guard of foldiers, where they kept 
him, under a guard, ’till the Dewao’s bttTincrs was acLomphlhcd. 


As 
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As to the other late prohibitiail of their Icrvants to trade in any ar- 
ticles but what arc for export and import^ it is a nice diftindion, -which 
modern Direftors alone can explain ; for we aflfcft there is not ati ardoie 
of trade in Bengal but what is either an import of export ; and even 
the article of fait, now under confideration, is in large quantities con- 
tinually imported from the Marahtah Pergunnahs about Ballaforc and 
Cuttack, from the coaft of Coromandel, and from Perfia. 

The orders of the Court of Direftori refpeftihg duftucks have aUb 
been equally inconfiftent and contradiftory. At one time they have 
ordered them to be granted to all their covenanted fervants indiferimi- 
nately; at another they have been allowed only to thofe above the 
rank of writers ; at this time they have ordered the free merchants to 
be indulged v/ith them, and at that, they have directed this indulgence 
to be with-held, according to the narrow or more enlarged notions of 
the leading Direftors for the time being. 

I’hc trade of individuals in India muft ever be to the Company's fpecial 
advantage, and cannot affeft their cxcliifive trade to and from Europe, 
but advaiitagcoufly *, notiVirhftanding feme people, in order to fereen 
their own monopolies, have always endeavoured to make it appear per- 
nicious to the Company ; and fuch prohibitions andreftriftions as we have 
juft taken notice of, laid on trade in a commercial country, are, in 
no better than fo many public edicts for the ruin of a people : all fdch 
orders therefore muft ever be evaded, or their effefts will indiTputably 
prove fatal. 

Among the variety of iniquitous abufes praftifed in Bengal and the 
adjacent provinces, to the injury of individuals and great hurt of trade 
in general, we may properly rank thole of the fpurious coinages which 
have been made of late years both in the gold and filver fpecics, cx- 
prefsly contrary to law, and apparently for. fraudulent purpofes. i 
The E iglilh Eaft India Company are authorifed by charter and law to 
coin the money of the countries of India in which they have their prin- 
cipal fettlements, with the pci miflion however of the governing Princes 
of thole countries, and provided that fuch coinages be made equal in 
weight and fincncfs to the flandards of the rcfpciftivc ftates. 

There are, in the different parts of India, a variety of kinds of gold 
and filver money, which only pals in general currency by their relpec- 
tlve intrinfic values. The ftandard coinages of India arc called Siccas : 
and whether filver rupees, or gold ones, called Molmrs, all are efti- 
niatcd according to their intrinfic goodnefs, in proportion to their 
compar^ive value of gold with filver. The Battas, on the exchange 
of fuch coins, arc made inflninicnts of great abufe in the hclnds of 
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the SlirofTs, or moncy-dic^kra* of all klods, as batli been (hewn in an« 

other place* 

The gold moliurs wl^ch lycre iflUed at Calcutta in the year 1765, ui;in 
der tlic aufpiccs of I^o]c 4 CUve and hb Seleft Commttce, were, by tiveir 
order, made to pab io va^ue at fourteen ficcas, or about fixteen cujTC^t 
toupees and one quarter : but their circulation at that rare copld never 
be made general ; fo that th.ey o^cafioncd great cmbarraUhicnts aml^, 
of comic, iVcqucut heavy lolTes, The comparative value of gold by 
filver, above ilip eftabljdicd medium, in thefe gold muhurs of the Cal-' 
cutta mint, was laid to baye been originally railed only Qx per cent, and 
tv^Q per cent, more w,as added for coinagccharges. 

The ifliiing of them, however, proved the fourcc of great evils, and 
was very injurious to the Company and the public, tliough made pro- 
portioiiably advantageous to jobbers, lliis over-rating of the value of 
^old foon contributed fo cft'cclually to the draining of thofc provinces 
of hlvcr, that the Dite£tor 9 in England were, under date of the 3d 
Fcbniaiy 1768, informed from the Governor and Council at Calcutta, 
that it was then di^cult to procure lilvcr at that prefidency, in exchange 
even for an hundred gold mohurs* And under date of the aad of the fame 
moiub, it was earndlly recommended to them, from the (aid quarter, 
CO confidcr of Ibmic- other means of'fijppJying China with lilvcr, than 
from Bengal.’* 

.Cold mohurs, at the (amc time, for want of filver rupees, were ne*^ 
ceflitated to be fent from Bengal to Madrafs, to anfwcr the inoft prelling 
exigencies of that fettlement, though it was Ifcen that a very heavy lols 
vyould attend fuch remittances: and by the fame advices the DircAora 
were faitlier informed, that the lofs at Madrafs on fuch remittances of 
the gold moliurs from Bengal, had been thirteen per cent, as filver rupees 
would to that degree have better anfwcrcd. 

Tlie Governor and Council of Calcutta likewife acknowledge, in their 
faid advices to the Direftors, that they had been greatly difappaintei 
in their views of eftablifliing a gold currency, as luitb all their influx 
ence, it would not pafs in any of the provinces, “ fo wedded were the 
natives to the particular fpecic they had been accuftomed to.” But 
they might have faid, with more truth, that the people were wife 
enough not to fuffer themfelvcs to be cheated in fo grofj a manner* 

Private advices of a later date have mentioned, that a great tradb 
had been carried on in Calcutta in difeounting gold inohiirs, at eleven 
per cent, at Icall ; which was principally carried on by the Batiyinj of 
fome of the JSiiglifti gentlemen high in office, by means of the cominoa 
Shroffs. Thus the public offices were continually ilTuing gold m6biirs^ 

and 
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Ibme at leaft bcloaging to them were as comiaually i:cqfuflpg ifmif* 
titles of them back agaui« with a dUcoiint of profit of eleven per OOIHp 
and thus they went on U&lng and receiving)^ ui iuch a degree of adf 
vantage to themfelres* money which had no qurrcitcy cxc;ept within 
the boundaries of Calcutta ; fo that thofe who bad payments to mke 
beyond thole boundaries were necellkated to get it eitcbong^d at 
fo great a lols by dilcount. To iiich an extraordinary dfiffct Mfsti 
this fpuriotis gold coinage dligraced at lad even in CalcuUar dnx 
there was once a quantity of them ibid at public auftioni by the ouUm)^ 
tky of the Mayor’s Courti which produced only ten current rupeeiaod 
one quarter a mohur ; which, admitting ilie proprietor had oitgiitsUy 
received them at (ixteen and one quarter current rupees eacbs made no 
lels a difference than thirtyeigbt per cent* bis. 

With regard to the diver coinages of rupees, tb^ arc in the ftversyi 
parts of India of difierent values. Jccotj^ which arc the moft infiaoior 
of genuine rupees, and which are now coined as currently la Cajbodie 
as in the province of Arcot, are eiliinated at eight per cent* better thoia 
current, or, v/hat is the fame thing, at eight per cent. le& d¥U|L thf 
rupees of flandard weight and finenefs, called Siccas* : and m thjl^ 
Ipecies of Arcots, the EogUlh European and Black troops ^ miuhi 
to receive tbeir pay. 

Among the variety of bale coinages which have been intpoduced ia 
different diftrids fince tlie fubverfioa of the empire, there is oue called 
a Vizicrj rupee, which is about ten per cent, worib than ArcoUu 
fpccics was introduced not many years ago in one of the diliocinbercd 
Nabbbfliips, whofe Nabob calling himlelf Vizier of the empire, ia timefi 
of dillrefs found iumfelf necellitated, for the payment of liis troops, to 
ilRie this furious, coin, which from him has retained the nam of Vi^ 
ziev) rupees ; and from the confufion introduced, with the uuiverlal 
dlfregard of the laws of the lace empire,- the pradice has been too much 
followed fince, by fuch as have had opportunities and want of confdcnce 
enough to acquire wealth by fo doing. 

Among thofe who have pradifed this fpccics of robbery, the fubftb 
tiites and dependents of the Englifli Ball India Company have not been 
leaft diftinguiflied ; and we have had even the Ban)ans of our militaiy 
gentlemen become mafters of the mints at BanJras. and HlababH in 
which Vizier Ui have been coined under the very nofc of.our G/vwrf 
Mogul, not only for the robbing of the poor foldicrs, by paying them in 

* The Murihedibiid and CalcuCti Sicca (hould weigh ydwt. i igr. and ‘n iitiencrk Ihould be 
better than Englilh flandard at the rate of ^dwt. Jgr. ,V» in cfery pound of fi/vcr. 

1 Vizierics 
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VhUries inftead of good Jr rots, but, as It is falcl, cvrn for the pay- 
ment of the pcnfion to the Great Mogul himfelf ; who, notwithllanding 
his title of King of the World, has found himfelf ncceffitatcd to excrciie 
Imperial patience, and fuffer the injury unrefented. 

Whatever propriety there might be, fince thole provinces became 
the property of the Britilh ftatc, in the Company's or their liibftitutes 
and dependents coining money in Bengal, independently of the lu- 
premc executive power of this kingdom, yet certainly, to make coin- 
ages that were againfl law, bccaufe not according to the ftandards of 
thofc countries, and to obtrude even govermncnt-paynicnts with them 
at fraudulent valuations, juuft have been high crimes and mifdeincan- 
ours, if not aftjially high treafon ; which latter is the only crime that 
by latv cannot be tried In India* But furely thefc (liould be conlidcred 
as prafticcs that ought effeftually to be prevented in future. 

Upon the whole, it may with truth be aflerted, that the monopolies 
which have been of late cftabllllicd,' and the ruinous practices and re- 
gulations that have been introduced and enforced in Bengal by the 
Engliili Eaft India Company and their fubftitutes with refpert to trade, 
are haftening on tliat dcllrudion of the manufaftories there which had 
its fifft beginning in the irregularities of ufurpingNabobs, and the depre- 
dations of the Marahtahs. Tlicy have for Icvcral years paft been de- 
crcafing f in quality and advancing in price, while many manufac- 
turers of all denominations have, by unparalleled opprelfions, been 
driven from their callings and country. 

Wc have feen all merchants from the interior parts of Afia cfTeftiially 
prevented from having any mercantile intercoiirfe with Bengal, while, 
at the fame time, the natives in general arc in faft deprived of all trade 
within thofe provinces, it being wholly monopolized by a few Company’s 
fervants and their dependents. In liicli a fituation, what commercial 
country can flourifli ? or who can be at a lofs to account for that dc- 


t By thcGentoo-accounts, the former manufa£lurcs in Bengal were incomparably finer than any 
thmg now produced. Thtie was a fort ol muflin called Ahmin winch was manuf?flurcd folely for 
ihcufeof the Emperor’s feragl 10, a piece of which, coftmg ijco rupees, or 5 ol. Iferling, is laid to 
have wciglied only five Sicca rupees, and if fpiead upon wet gr.ils to have bctii icarccly vihble. They 
amufe us with two ftoncs as inltances of the fincncis ol this clcih. One, that the £mp. Aurengzebe 
was angry with his daughter for fhewing her fkin through her cloaths) whereupon the young prin- 
cefs remonArated in her juAification, that Ate had Icvtn jamah or fuitt on . and another, that m the 
Nabob Allavcrdy Khawii's time, a weaver was chuAued and turned out of the city of Dacca for hu 
neplcft, in not preveming his cow from eating up a puce of Ahmin, which he had fpread and care* 
Icfily left on the grafs. 
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creafc of the Company’s credit and the great fcarcity of . current 
fpecie in Bengal ? wliich hft, though greatly promoted of late years by 
different drains, fuch as that of the trcaiures carried out of tlic provinces 
upon the flight of the Nabob Colfim Ally Khawu, the exportations to 
China and the other parts of India, the liifpcnfion of importations from 
jEurope, and the introdu<^ion at Calcutta of the above-mentioned overr 
rated bale gold coin ; yet, as they had their beginning in, fo their con* 
tinuance is owing chiefly to the obftrudions of the original fprings of 
commerce, and tlic great oppreflion of the induftrions part of the 
natives. 

While the Company and their fiibftitutes, by a fubverfion of the 
rights of mankind, in the iinreftrained cxcrcifc of every fpecics of vio- 
lence and injuflicc, arc thus fuifered to monopolize, not only the ma- 
nufaftures but the manufafturers of Bengal, and thereby totally repel 
that far greateft influx of wealth winch ufed to Bream in from the com*; 
mcrcc of Afia ; and likewile, by every method they can fafcly pradife^ 
obflrufl the trade of the other European § nations with thofe provinces, 
which is the only other inlet of wealth they poffibly can have, and 
the fame time, while they are continually draining off from thence 
immenfe fums annually for China, Madrafs, Bombay and other places, 
the confequences cannot prove other than beggary and i^qin to thofe 
ineftiraable territories. 

Thefe arc circumflances that (hould ferve to awaken the flrong at, 
tention even of the proprietors of Eall India Hock, as .well as of 
vcrnniciit ; wlio fliould pay no regard to the confident aflcrtioni tbaf 
fo long as the Ganges runs through Bengal, the inhabitants will not 
quit that country. The Ganges is equally, nay more venarated in other 
countries to the northward of Bengal and Bahdr, where the Hindoos, 
who are only one part of the people, may equally follow the ri:cs of 
Bi iinba their law-giver : befidcs, experience evinces the falfity of fuch 
an affertion. 

The Company ought not to creft, or fuft'er others to eflablifli any 
nio'mpolies in Bengal ; but (hould fo regulate matters as to feck their 
n^vu advantage in the profperity of the country. Such can be the only 
juli, tlie only fafe policy to adopt ; without which that country, with 

t The Company** Bengal bonds have been difeounted in Calcutto at upwarda of fourteen per 
cent. 

§ The ncccffiiy of encouraging fuch trade with other European nations ort this vw principle, and 
hkcwilc for other prudential rcifons, was fceii and acknowledged even by Lord Clive in the year 
1765 j as miy be feen by his letter to the then Diicdlors. Authentic P apixs concerniog 
Ndia Affairs, Pages 28 and 29. 

all 
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all its natural rdburces, will foon brcomt butthenftrfhc, inftcad of 

being adyantagcoiis to the Company or the nation to poflets. 

Such arc the bad cfFedh at' evil caiifes, which art now operating very 
faft towards tlie ruin of the Bengal provinces ; fo evidently, as when 
brought to a feverc teft, which muft (bon be die cafi, even Direfton 
cannot, nor will dare to deny. If fticccrtive (cts of Dlrcftors have 
been ignorant of thefe fure effefts of caiifcs, they have thereby (hewn 
themfelves to be unqualified for their truft ; but if they were able to 
trace them out, or were timely apprized of the evib, and neglctted tO 
aft honourably from fucli knowlcge, they will have then proved theni- 
fclves unworthy of tlieir truft, and muft deftrve to be cotifidered as the 
betrayers of it. 

It remains to be (cen from the effefts of time, what lalutary meafiircs 
towards the cure of prcfciit exifting, and the prevention of dreaded 
evils in future, have been or may hereafter be adopted from the wif- 
dom of IXrcftors ; but however the ttmporar) proprietors of Eaft India 
ftock, or fuch as have an intcreft in the Company's affairs feparate 
from that of the public, may diink and aft on thefe nutters, it fhould 
be greatly hoped, by every real wcll-wi(hcr to this kingdom, "that go- 
vemmenc will take the prefcrvation and improvement of thofe Afiatic 
dominions, which it is conceived would be no very hard talk, into their 
moft ferious confideration, while there is yet time for making pre- 
ventive remedies cflicacioufly to operate* The critical period cannot 
now be far Aidant ; fo that longer delays may render the application o f 
reitoracive means ineffcftual, becaufc unfortunately made too late* 
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CHAP. XV. 

On the N\ti:kf. niul Defects of the CONSTITUTION of 
the ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

O F nil political tyrannies, the Ariftocratic is worft, having ever 
been found, from experience, the mod partial and oppreffivc. 
And of all Ariftocracics, perhaps a trading one is lead cndurab]e> 
from being mod likely to abuie power; as was frequently verified in 
ancient times, and in later ages has been praftically e^tcropUfied in 
Venice and Genoa. 

The Dutch Ead India Company is Aridocratic in its executive ; bi;lt 
then it is the dibjed of a Democratic Trading-date, which has edab- 
liflied fuch effertual checks on all entruded operative powers in India, 
as ferve fully to picvcnt both executive opprclfion, and the rapine of 
individuals. 

The Englidi Ead India Company was originally Intended to be a 
merely trading community, being fird indituted by Queen Eliaabeth*s 
charter of the 30th December 1600, expredy “ for tlie honour of the 
“ nation, the incrcafe of navigation, and the advancement of trade and 
“ merchandize within the Britifli dominions; for the increafe of tb.c 
"Riches of the People and the Benefit of the Common-wealth'^ And in- 
deed this Company, by its conftitution, is as unfit to excrcifc Sovereign 
authority, as by the conditution of the kingdom it mud be unqualified 
either to acquire or poffcfs it. 

The Company are iiiditutionally a Democratic body, the fuprenie 
power, even over the management of their commercial concerns, bcidg 
placed, at large, in the hands of all proprietors who have five hundred 
pounds dock : and fo entirely popular is the government of this com- 
mercial community, that any nine proprietors who arc qualified for 
voting at their meetings, or general couits, can at any time require 
and procure the adcmbling of the whole body, for fpecified bulinefs ; 
where a majority of the members arc entitled to demand whatever in- 
formations or infpeftions they plcafe ; to regulate dividciuls, to edab- 
lifli bye-laws and rcfolutioiis, and to order their being carried into 
execution by their fublUtutcs, the Twenty- four Direftors, wlio are annu- 
ally chofen ; ptovided fuch regulations ^bc conformable t{( tbe Compart fs 
chat ter f and not tcptignant to the laws of the kingdom, 
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Such IS the conditiition of tliis incorporated community ; which is 
fuitable to the nature and ends of its inftitution, being the employ- 
ment of the joint flock in commerce, to their own advantage, and at 
the lame time to the benefit of the ftatc. The exclullve right of trade 
granted to them was for the fake of encouraging a new and important 
branch of commerce that might prove beneficial to the kingdom, and 
wliich was not likely perhaps, at that time, to be properly undertaken 
or profcciited on any other conditions : and this in faft is the only 
conftitntional reafon that could ever be advanced to authorize the grant- 
ing of fiich exclufive rights by charters. While this incorporated body 
of merchants, therefore, were profccuting trade in pnrfuit of their own 
intereft, they were likcwilc to be confidcred as afting in truft for the 
public, under the proteftion, infpcction and controul of Government ; 
becaufe, like that which is carried on between Great Britain and every 
other country, the commerce with India is the commerce of the flate. 

So long ns the concerns of die Company continued purely commer- 
cial, and while in India they were fubjedt to the controul of the Indian 
Governments, the powci*s they were entrufted with, under the autho- 
rity and proteGioii of the Crown of Great Britain, for the government 
of thole fettlcments which they were authorized to cftablifli in fuch 
remote countries, for the better carrying on of their trade, might be 
confidered as fi^fe and requifite. The flake then principally hazarded 
was the property of a trading community, who had no other views or 
expeftations than of the profits arifing from their commerce, in their 
management of which there could be little pretence for Government's 
interfering: though it muft be confelTcd the power which the Company 
were authorized to exercife in India was, even loon after their firft 
cflabllfliment, too frequently abufed bygrofs acts of injuftice and oppref- 
fion ; fuch as appear to have been fiicccflivcly coiuiuiicd down, with 
great jncrcafe, to the prefent times. 

But the circumftanccs of this Company have within a few years part 
become greatly different from what they were, or could be forclcen 
either at the firft grant, or on any renewal of their charter. By the forces 
of the Company, in cnnjunftion with thole of the Kingdom, iinmenfe 
territories have been acquired in India. And thongli of right they can 
only belong to the ^tate, yet hitherto they have been with-held by, or 
rariier have been farmed to the Company, together, in fart, with the 
perfons and rights of their numerous inlrabrtanis, foi' a flipnlatcd an- 
nual confidcration : lb that the Company now polPcfs and cxcixifc in 
thofe territories, not only all their prior commercial privileges, but 
Jikewife all the powers of defpotic Sovereignty, equally o\er their fellow 
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European fubjctls and the lidpkis fubdued Adatics ; there being no 
courts of jiifticc, in tliofe couiuries, that arc cflcdual for the due pro- 
teftion of either. 

The following arc therefore now become intereding objcAs of con- 
fidcration. Whether the proteftion and government of foch extenfive, 
populous and wealthy provinces as may be faid to confUtute a great 
empire, and the management and appropriation of a yearly revenue of 
fcvcral millions fterling, can wifely or fafely be intruded, as at pre- 
feiit, without adequate checks on the part of the Crown and People, to 
the care of a flu(!luatlng, democratic community of traders ; compofed 
not only of the native fubjefts of Great Britain, but likewife of aliens 
of idl countries and religions ? And fuch confiderations as thefc arc 
the more neccfl'ary at preleiit, as the very dock of tliis Company, witli 
all the powers and rights annexed to it, may, in effect, be eugrofled by 
combining proprietors. From what we have fcen, it may even be appre- 
I)eiuicd, that one man might obtain the command of the Company, by 
dint of wealth perhaps acquired in its fervice ; and by a dextrous 
management of fplit dock, among temporary proprietors, get voted in 
his own favour, whatfoever he plcafed. Even foreigners may combine, 
and by engrolfing much dock, perhaps influence fuch mearures as 
would endanger the Afiatic territorial poflelfions, and therewith the 
India trade of this nation. At a critical fcafon they might poflibly bo 
made inflrunients for even didurbing the peace of Europe, and thereby 
expofc to hazard the future power and welfare of this kingdom- 

Wliatever view we take of the conftitutlon of the India Company, tq 
whom thofe Indian territories, and with them no inconfidcrable por- 
tion of the national influence and power in Europe arc intruded, it 
mnll appear, that fuch pofleflions are of too much confcquciicc to ])c 
abLUuloiied to twenty-four Directors, who, it may be feared, zfc on 
many accounts bui ill qualified for the entire management of coixcew 
of fuch infinite in|portance, being generally cleftcd by the combina- 
tions and intrigues of a few monied men, who may be aftuaied by no 
batter motives than the acquifition of power and influence to them- 
fehres, and of rapid fortunes to their families, dependents and crea- 
tures. And indeed the general prevalency of the Houfe-Lijls of candi- 
dates at Elcdtions for Direftors, and of Ihufe-^cflions, carried by the 
Houfchold 7 r oops, at mod of the general courts, might ferve to convince 
us, that thofe Mi aiders of the Company, after they arc fo chofen, bc^ 
come ill reality its Maders ; though perhaps on fomc occafions they may 
ad as the mere tools of fuch individuals as helped to exalt thcmi aud 
who in fo doing had llicU* own didind intereds in view. 
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But whether the Direftors aft under the influence of others or not, 
when we confidcr what they liavc at dicir difpofal both in England and 
India; where there is fo much to beftow, and con fcqn en tly fo much 
to acquire in the civil, military and maritime departments ; fo many 
preferences to be given in a variety of employments, and likewife in 
almoft all kinds of dealings ; where the whole quantity of ftock is lb 
limited, and of courfe the number of proprietors qualified for voting 
fo fmall ; while the reqiiifitc property for candidateflnp for the Di- 
reftion is fo inconfiderable, in corapurifon with the many advantages 
that may be reaped, and the gratifications that can be conferred ; and 
when it is fartlier confidcred, how milch India ftock ufually belongs 
to foreigners abroad, to women, minors and fuch proprietors as arc not 
qualified for voting in the affcmblics of the Company ; when we con- 
fider all thefe circumftances together, the proofs daily given of the un- 
due influence poflclfed by the Direftors over the general body of voters, 
can excite in us no wonder. 

Thus, though in conftitution the Company is a Democracy, it is, 
from corruption, become in prafticc a mere Oligarchy. A majority of 
the twenty-four Direftors can cxcrcifc fuch defpotic powers as operate 
without limit both in Europe. and Afia ; not only over tlic property of 
that relpeftablc body the heal Proprietors (which ought ever to 
be diftlnguifticd from the cabals of the avaricious and ambitious) but 
likewife over the fortunes of all men who engage in the Company’s 
fcrvicc. And this power they no Icfs excrcilc over the people, the re- 
venues, the internal trade and external commerce of a very confidcr- 
able part of India, tlian over what they for lb long a time have pof- 
feflfed, the whole traffic of this kingdom with the caftern quarter of the 
globe. 

Yet great as we know the power of Direftors to be in Europe, we 
likewife know, that there have been, and may hclievc there ftill are 
fuch defpots in the fcrvice of the Company abroad, as dare not only to 
interpret the orders of their employers as may Iwft lerve their own juir- 
poles, whether in the eftablifliment of Inch monopolies as are grievous 
to the native people, injurious to trade and freedom, and greatly hint 
ful to the Company; but even peremptorily to difpulc their moll ablb- 
Ivitc injunftions, and Kkewife to abiUc the powers v. hich arc only in- 
Irufled to them for good purpofes, by grofs perverfions of jiiflice, vio- 
lations of liW and cflablilhcd cuftom, arbitrary and unconilitutlonal 
applications of military force, and even the cxcrcifc of wanton tyranny 
for the worft of purpofes. At the fame time we behold the impoiency ol 
power, if the cxprcllioii may be allowed u?, or the force of whut is 
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worfe, to be fuch on this lide oFtlie ocean, that not one deliaquei(U in 
India is brought to jufticc in Europe : nor do wc hear of any kind of 
redrefs liaving been ever otherwife than rclu^antly granted, by Direc- 
tors, to fuch unhappy people as had been barbaroufly trampled on, 
wantonly pcrlecuted, cruelly ftripped, exiled, or even ruined ; not 
only without proved guilt that deferved punifliment, or withoOt trial of 
any kind, but even without fo much as the open accufation of a mP- 
demeanor ! While, on the contrary, wc have feen the very opprcfloirs 
of innocent men, not only carefled, but even afTociated in the Direc- 
tion loon after their arrival ; while uncommon indiiftiy has been ufed 
to lllflc acculations, or even to bear down, by power, the fuffering 
complainants of injury and opprcflion. Inflances of conduft, which 
have ferved to remind the generous and humane, of the pro-confular 
ravages that were pradifed in the Konian provinces, and of the appli- 
cations that were afterwards ineffcdiially made either for jufticc or re- 
drefs, to the temporary Diredors of public affairs in Rome, the fcjjt of 
iiniverfal empire; during the iaft, luxurious, corrupt and rapacious ftages 
of that once glorious, but then degenerated and finking Commonwealth. 

Since their afliiming the Dewannec, the views conlequent of conqueft: 
fccni to have fo ciigroITcd the attention of diis Company, or rather of 
thole who ad for them, that they appear to have been as rcgardlefs of 
tlie true commercial intcrefts of the kingdom as they have llicwn them- 
fclvcs inattentive to ads of juffice, on oomplaints of ilie worft abufes 
of power ; for, notVvitliffaiuling the great increafe of their dominion, 
power and InUucncc, there has been little, if any incrcafc in the lales 
of Britifli woollens in Bengal. The Turkey trade in this branch is 
known to have greatly declined of late years, iiifomuch that the clodiiers 
who manuladurc white cloths have principally depended on the exporta- 
tion to India, and arc ciuitc at a (land when the India Comjxiny fail in 
the quantity ufually exported by them. The trade in broad-cloths from 
licnce to India is all, except in the mcreft trifles, ftridly prohibited to 
all dependents on the Fall India Company, fioin the general pradicc, 
which indeed is common to all monopohils, not to clog markets with 
coniinoditics, in order the better to fupport their prices. Ncvcrthclels, . 
without the abilities of conl’uminatc politicians, or even the knowledge 
of the moft experienced nierchants, lucli regulations might be made, 
aiul fuch undertakings encouraged as would loon double the fafes cf 
hroad-clotli, and the other woollen manufadurcs of this kingdom in 
Bengal ; and certainly nothing could be more laudable than the piir- 
hiir of every juff iiieallirc that could be ind ented fo enco irngc and in- 
crtalc the conlijm])Cicn of fuch artic les. 

A fenfibic 
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A fcnfible wiitcr *, not long ago, took on iiinifclf the taflc of reprc^ 
fenting the nccclTity there had become of feparating the territorial and 
commercial powers in Bengal, as imich for the feciirity of the Company 
as the advantage of the Hate. His fcntimcnts concerning the Com- 
pany were the following. ** Tliat it is itfelf a fubjeft, poffdfing neither 
fupreme Icgiflutive or judicial autliority over its own inftitvuion of 
fellow fubjeds, for the government of thole dominions ; which rc- 
** prefentative it can neither properly direft, reftrain, contronl, or 
infpeft ; and that fucli a fnbftiLution is, therefore, abfoliire, tlefpotic 
** and arbitrary in the execution ol its fovcrcign truft. That theCom- 
“ pany is a Sovereign in the capacity of a merchant, and accordingly 
“ ails there in that double capacity ; and that thole who aft inulcr 
“ them are defpots and merchants, as well for thenifclves as the Com- 
“ pany : which arc circumllanccs that mud prove dcdniftive to a com- 
mercial country. That, being a fiibjeft, depending on the govern- 
“ ment of the country in which it refides for its own proteftion and 
exiftence, it is totally devoid of that quality which conftitiitcs the very 
end and being of government, which is proteftion/* 

He then proceeds to deferibe the CoiTipany*s artificial government of 
Bengal, which is by pretending to hold an office under the Mogul, 
wha was in faft their prlfoner, unacknowledged as fiich but by theiu- 
felves, thole under their influence, or fuch as have like motives ; and a 
Nabob without power, who is dependent on them for Ihpport. Of 
thefe, but more particularly the latter, and of the bale ufts they make of 
him, there' needs no more to be laid here, hiu that he is forced to cover, 
and coo frequently, in tffcft, to perpetrate even the mod unwarraiu- 
able aftions. 

He reprefents the real government of that country to be in the hands 
of young European lervants to the Company ; on whofe proceedings 
the government of this kingdom appears to hedow very littic attention, 
while they arc fubmitted to by the natives with the mod liinid rclig- 
nation, and arc but little under the coiitroul even of their inadcrs, lUe 
India Direftors ; becaufc many of them may be fuppoled to dcpciul 
chiedy, for fupport, on their intered at home. But (liouUl the very 
word puniniinent in the power of Direftors be indifted on a Governor, 
or other great and fuccefsful man, which is difinillion from the fervice, 
it is but what he was prepared for: “ being ready,** fays our writer, 
** to embark with a princely fortune for his mother-country, where he 
** fets the Company at defiance; feeing, that in an ordinary couit 
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of jiifticc they can convift him of nothing more than an error of 
** judfrnent,^^ 

Having already treated of the prefent ftate of jufticc in Bengal^ we 
lhall only here obferve, that with refpeft to criminal jufticc, the Go- 
vernor and Council arc, in faft, the parties to profecute, the magi- 
ftrates to iinprifon, the judges to fentence, the Sovereigns to order 
execution, and liicli defpots in authority, that no grand or petit jury 
dares venture to difoblige them ; while for dccifions refpefting property 
they have, as \vc have before fliewn, the appointing of the judges, 
who decree without juries, and likewife the power of difplacing them 
on any exhibited complaint made to tlicmfelvcs, which it will readily 
be fuppolcd they can w'itli facility at any time procure. So likewife 
they can caufc what kinds of juftice they plcafe to be executed on the 
iinprotccled natives ; and fliould any of them, againftthc will of their 
arbitrary rulers, but dare to avail thcmfclves of their right to appeal to 
the laws of England for juftice, they can, and do forcibly deliver them 
up into the hands of their creature of a Mock-Nabob, “ who (as the 
wiitcr*" Jaft quoted obferves) punflually and literally executes his 
“ orda r. And thus (contuiucs our author) we find this fliadow of a 
** Nabob ferves to crtcctually exclude the natives of that country from 
the privilege of thcEiigllfla laws.” 

With rdped to coinineixc and internal trade, which arc the chief 
fourccs of wealth and power to a nation, as they likewife are of pro- 
fperity to individuals, the whole of both, in Bengal, are in effeft mono- 
polies, either in the hands of tlic Company or thofe of its fervants : the 
former, from being the only merchant or commercial importer and ex- 
porter, is of couife the exchdive buyer and feller from or to Europe, 
on fclf'prcfcribed conditions, at leaft as far as regards Britifli co^m*: 
mcrcc ; and likewife is greatly preferiptive, in effect, with refpeft to 
the reft. The advantages of one buyer over many fellers, and of one 
icllcr over many buyers, is no other than the nccpiilition of a douBIy- 
inonopolizing power over the jM'operiy of a whole people, and there- 
fore dangerous alike to the wcll’arcof individuaL and the profperity of 
a country ; bn of courfc mull prove greatly more fo wlien united, as 
at prefent in Bengal, with unlimited fovereignty. 

With refped to ilie latter, we mean the fer\anls of the Company, 
tlicy direelly or indiredly monopolize whatever Iv aiuhcs they pleafe of 
the internal trade of thofe countries, wlietlicr ofpixvifions and the nc- 
ccftarles of life, or the raw maicrials for mamdk^iiring : in which kinds 
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or conjinoclltics, wkliout full freedom of dealings, no country ran ever 
be luaJc, or kepi prolperous; nor will a trading one ii; ^iich a fiuiation 
l()i\g fiibfift ; ns, if fpeedy remedies be not applied, tl e Company and 
this nation muft, and will very foou experience, in the fatal eflr'ccls of 
the evils rcfulting from fnch conduft, on the niamifaftures, revenues 
and trade of the fiihjcfted Bengal provinces. 

Many of the evils under which Bengal has laboured for fonic years 
pad, as we have obferved in another place, may truly be laid, in a 
great mcalurc, to have originated in Lcaden-hali-llrccr, from the igno- 
rance, or worfe, of Directors ; from the continual changes and fluctuat- 
ing (late; of that Court, as well as of the General Court of Proprietors ; 
and for want of a pernuincnt (yllcni of government adequate to the 
altered date of the Company’s affairs in thofe diflant regions. No 
flronger proof can be given of the defective conftitmion of this Com- 
pany, or of the inconipetency of the Courts of Direftors, than the very 
iiccelllty which tlie prefent Court have thought rhemfelvcs under of 
having rccourfc to ihc expedient of fending Supervifors to India ; whicli, 
after all, unlcfs a fyflem be adopted very diflerent from any w'c have 
hitherto fecn, will moll probably prove as incliec"tual as every other 
merely temporary expedient has done in India affairs, or any others. 

The temptations to and the opportunities which the fimation of the 
Company have aftbrdccl of late years for the fudclcn acciuifition of wealth 
and power, both at home and abroad, have been great and numerous, 
and fuch as few men liavc the virtue to witlifland; while they have 
Icrvcd to eflablifli a variety of interefts, combating each other, among 
all ranks of perfons inccrellcd in the fociety, clillinCl; from all profpeCts 
of advantage from the joint trade, and even often repugnant to tho 
interefts of the nation. While fuch continue to be the fituation and 
government of the Company, It will be contrary to rcafon, the nature 
of the human palfions, and indeed of all experience, to expert other 
management, or other confcquenccs, let whatever fet of men be in the 
dirertion of their affairs, cither in England or India. Upon the whole, 
the Company, in its prefent fituation, may be compared to a ftupendous 
edifice, fuddenly built on a foundation not prcvioufly well examined or 
fccurcd, inhabited by momentary proprietors and governors, divided by 
different interefts oppofed to each other; and who, while one fet of them 
is overloading the fupcrftrurturc, another is undermining its foundations. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

A fter fo ample a difcuflion of the various fubjcfts of thefc (Iieets 
under diftinft heads, we flhall now proceed to draw certain im- 
portant conclufions from the whole, and then fubmlta few curfory ob- 
iervations to tlie confideration of the public. 

It may be deemed ridiculous in any man to (iippofe, that a far-diftnnt 
t:oiintry will be long kept in peaceable fubjeftion by any other tics than 
jiiftice, humanity and convenience. Even ancient Rome, when Ihe 
was miftrefi of the world, could not, with all her armies, fccurc the 
peaceable fubmiflion of any diflant provinces, and particularly thole of 
Alia, under a rapacious and oppreffive government. By no means, 
hut fuch as are attraftive of good-will, can hundreds keep themfclvcs 
in fecurity againft millions, nor will any fuppofed difference in the na- 
tural, or acquired vigour of mind or body, warrant opinions of fafety 
againft fuch odds in numbers. 

After perufing the feveral cafes and accounts of tranfa<fl:ions whicli 
arc contained or referred to in the preceding chapters, the reader will 
hardly entertain, a doubt, whether the mere will of power has not been 
the folc rule of jufticc in Bengal, either with refpeft to dominion, pro- 
perty, pcrfonal fafety, or the infliftion of punilhments next to death? 
or whether the Prefident and Council, or whatever kind of junto has 
of late years been appointed to rule at Calcutta, by the Court of i)i- 
reftors in London, have not there excrcifcd fuch unbounded defpotilhi 
as was wholly incompatible with the laws of this kingdom, thofc of 
humanity, or fuch as would 'be thought intolerable even in Turkey or 
Rarbary ? 

It can no longer be doubted, that the pretence of governing Bengal 
by a NahSby under a Great Mogul, is a nioft fcandalons impofitlon, 
thofc puppets of fovereignty being no other than penfioned inftruments 
of impofture and tyranny : while the annual charge upon the revchiic 
for the fupport of thole pageants in fway, has at ohc time been above 
a million ftcrling ; though perhaps thofc dedu^Uons Iroin the Com- 
pany’s income Iiavc been made, in no inconfiderable dt^rec, a fund in 
reversion tor the private purfes of the governing Europeans in thofc 
coiiiurics; and while the wretched, innocent natives, bcrcll of every 
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protcftion from the jufticc of their own country, have thereby alfo been 
effeftually deprived of their indifputable right of appeal to the laws of 
this kingdom, againft the ruling fervants of the Company or thofe de- 
pendent on them. 

It has been clearly made evident, that for the laft fix years paft very 
opprelfive monopolies have been eftabliflicd by the chief fervants of the 
Company in Bengal and its dependencies ; fo that not only the whole of 
the inland trade, which was ever free by the conftitution of thofe coun- 
tries to all who would pay the eftabliflicd duties, but even the very eqaft- 
ing trade, in many particulars, have alike been made jobs, and partially 
cngrofTed, to the obftru<ftion and injury of the many, for the enormous 
advantage of the few ; that the monopoly of the inland trade, as now 
cxcrcifcd on account of the Company itfelf, is become the moft grievous 
and oppreffive of all others, as it is under the fanftion of their pur- 
chafes, that all oppreflTions in this department are effefted ; that fucli 
monopolies exclude even the very natives from all free trade, whole 
fituations are rendered the more infupportable, as the very public rc- 
guliuions made for the cftablifliment of thofe ruinous monopolies, arc 
pretended to be made for their benefit. It is true, that fome appearance 
of freedom in exports has always been preferved in the fubjefted Bengal 
provinces : but yet there have been fuch obftruflions and embarralf- 
ments in dealings, and fuch monopolizing of workmen, as long ago oc- 
cafioned great complaints to be made by the French, Dutch and Danes. 
The caufes of them ftill cxift, to the great grievance of the people, and 
the no Icfs injury of the country; while fome of the known confe- 
quenccs of thofe evils have been, the lofs of foreign trade on the back- 
parts of the provinces, from which great wealth was formerly derived 
to them ; the leftening of a fimllar refource from die trade of the other 
dilguftcJ companies, and lb great a fcarcity of money in circulation, 
as, if the draughts from thence for China and the other parts of India 
be coiitiiiiiccl, will ibon leave thofe provinces in want of a fufficiency of 
fpccie to ferve even as a medium for dealings. 

Nor Icfs apparent has it been made, that power, law and jufticc, as 
well as trade, all operate as monopolies in Bengal ; by which means 
the man It Victories arc going to deflrudUon, and population is deereaf- 
ing, to the great Icflening of the revenues of thole countries ; wliilc the 
very revenues have been fo inifmaiiaged, walled, or iiiifapplicd, as to 
make even the poflclllon of empire menace the Company with diflrefs, 
it not ruin. 

E:]ually certain has it been made appear, that every priiicijde of true 
polity has been inverted in prailkc, not only to the luilpcakable injury 
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of the natives, but the cfFcftual diicouragement, najr ruin of European 
fcttlcrs : though on the moft ampk protcOion of tho former all proQ^C'- 
rity muft depend, as fecurity Will, in a great mcafurc, on the encoa-« 
ragcmciit and Lncrcafe of tlic latter. Our firft aflertion is felf-cvident ; 
and in fome degree the other has been heretofore experienced, when 
the trading (ettlers, as well as the civil iervants, on feveral occafions 
•voluntarily took np arms in the caufe of the Company. Lord Clive long 
ago * infonned the Court of DiredofS; that no depcndenco could ever be 
placed on the powers of the counti^ for any thing buti crcaobcry, and, 
fliould a favourable occafion offer for it, the worft of all treatment. 
And indeed, in future times of war and danger, it may be found im- 
IToifible for the Company to keep up European fotccs (ufficient for all 
kinds of fcrvicc, in the conquered provinces, without promoting the 
free cmigradon of Bridfti fufaje^ to India. 

On the principle of defence, therefore, it would be the htgheft wif- 
dom In the Company to give every poffiUe encouragement to their 
fellow fubjefts at all times to go and fettle under their protection in 
Bengal : as an extenfivc population that is intcrefled in the defence of 
a country, muib naturally be its tnoft fafe and eifeClual fupport ; as 
well againft foreign invaders, as Inch natives as m&y be inclined to re- 
volt. But wc have feon the oppofite policy, with relpeft to thofc coun- 
tries, uniformly purfued abroad ; while the prefent Direflors, contrary 
to former praftice, have adopted a fyflctn of even difeouraging the 
emigration of free merchants and free mariners to indla > which fliould 
wc attribute to Ignorance, it would be fuppofing them unqualified for 
the direftrou ; and if to defign, it might be confidcred as an indireft 
accufation of their wilfully favouring fuch monopolies and abiifcs, as 
arc ever the fruits of the worft kinds of government ; nay it might even 
lead to the fuppofition, that fach abirfes could be made the means of 
ferving the purpofes of Direftors as much at home, as they have been 
known to do thofc of their favourite fubftitutes abroad. 

Tile double governments for Indian affain, fince the acqulfition of 
the important territories which were fubdued by the fubjefts and forces 
of the ftatc, have been equal ahfordities on both fidcs of the globe. It 
is even difgraceful to the nation to hold them under fuch ffimfy dif- 
guifes as pretended grants of official contrails from merely nominal 
Princes, unknown to, and unacknowledged by cycry power in the 
world, except fuch as make or wifli to make the fame temporary ufes 
of them, as the Englifh Eaft India Company have done. There is Ibmc- 

• See Authentic Papers concerning India Affairs, pages 29 to 31, &c. 

[ E c 2 ] thing 
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thing cxccflively ridiculous In the very idea of veiling a body of mere 
traders with unlimited fovereign-authority, and fetting them l>etwecn 
the real Sovereign and people of this kingdom, and two mock Sove- 
reigns and the whole people of the Bengal provinces, to play lecurcly 
their own game of advantage, to the prejudice of all the other parties, 
unlcfs their ftatc pageants in India, who at leaft get princely incomes by 
afting farcical charafters. 

No real fecurity, either to the Company or kingdom, can ever be 
derived from nominal Nab6bs, or Moguls : for if their grants have not 
full force, but arc difputable, they have had immenfe annual ftipencls 
paid them to no kind of purpofe : and if the authority they liavc been 
made to aflume be of real efficacy in India, or Europe, then niuH fuch 
grants be not only refumablc at plcafurc, but even transferrablc at will, 
and of courfc at any time obtainable by the national rivals or enemies of 
Great Britain, for pretences to attack her in, or deprive her of fuch po(- 
feflions ; whether as territories, farms, official contrails, or employ- 
ments. Such dilguiles, therefore, arc not more IncfTcdual than they 
are dangerous ; and could only have been contrived for temporary 
coverings to deceit and impofture, though their tranfparcncy difeovers 
apprchenfions that difgrace the nation, and may furriifli pretences to 
others for quellioning that right which would otherwife be thought 
clear. 

When the Portugueze acquired their firft territorial pofleffions on ^ 
coalls of India, their Kings IHled ihcmfelves, as they continue yet to 
do, Lords of the commerce and navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, 
and India : and we know of no nation's ever difputing thofc titles, or 
their right to any territories they had obtained. Innumerable arc the 
inllanccs of pofl'eifions gained by conqucfl, and likewifc even by 
treachery, that were either never contefted by other nations, or elfe 
were rel^ii' vly maintained by power againft all oppofition. AVe well 
kn()\^ !’o\v :he Dutch and Spaniards got their pofleffions in Alia and 
AmeiK i, and likcwile how fpeedily they enjoyed them in peace, with 
an undiipured tide of right. By whatever means the Eafl Indian 
j^rovinccs were obtained by the Company, they now are indifputably 
the Property of the State : and as there is no pcrlbn in India who can 
claim them as his riglit, fo is diere no power in Europe which has any 
right to difpute His Majefty's title to them both by conquclt and peace- 
able pofleflion. The political cftabliflimcuc in Bengal, in the year 1765, 
was therefore as imneccflary, as it has fince been experienced to prove 
pernicious; and certainly, if continued, it will be loiuicl irvIFei^hial for 
the purpofes pretended : and the affeded feat’s with regard to foreign 

powers, 
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powers, oti the avowal of Englifli Sovereignty over the conquered pro- 
vinces, which were then fo induilrioufly infnfed into the minds of Di- 
reftors, were evidently as groundlefs and idle as they nioft probably 
were in fin cere. 

With regard to any apprclicnfions that might be entertained concern- 
ing the efted likely to be produced by the Sovereign’s avowal of his 
right to thole dominions, and taking the adminiflration of their Go- 
vernment under his immediate care, on confiicutional confiderations of 
endangering public liberty by fuch an addition to crown-influence ; the 
fame reafoning will hold good againfl all future eftablLfhments from iicw' 
difcovcrics; and if it had been formerly admitted, this nation would not 
now have been in pofleflion of its North American and Wefl Indian Co- 
lonies, with the linmenfe advantages rcfulting from them. 

TIic Sovereign of Great Britain is now an Afiatic Potentate, more 
capable perhaps of annoying or proteding than any other Power of the 
Eaft ; fo tliat His prefent objeds lliould be far fuperior to iliofe of merely' 
fupporting the monopoly of any particular community of traders, who 
perhaps are no longer necclTary for Icrving even the ends for which 
they were incorporated. The queflion now is not Amply, if an incor- 
porated cxclufivc Company can carry on the trade to and from the Eaft 
Indies to greater national advantage than the whole fubjefts of Great 
Britain at large ? but it comprehends another, which is, if one, two, or 
at inofl: three men (for it is well known there always is fuch a junto of 
leaders in the Committee of CoiTcfpondence) from among twenty-four 
Direftors annually chofen, who arc moreover efnbarrafled with their 
own as well as the Company’s commercial affairs can, at the fame time, 
govern or conduft the Sovereignty of large wealthy and populous king- 
doms, at fuch a diftance, to greater national fcciirity and advantage 
than the King, Lords and Commons of Great Britain ? 

Without entering into a difeuffion of the firft queflion, upon which, 
after the numbcrlcfs trafts that have been publiftied for an hundred and 
fifty years pafl, nothing new can now be faid, wc will however venture 
to aflert, that with refpeft to Bengal every argument in favour of that 
monopoly, which was formerly ufed with fomc * ** appearance of reafon, 

while 

• The reafoning of Sir Jofiah Child upon this fubje^V, to whofe Opinions on Trade (brae havo 
juftly given great weight, was as follows ; 

“ It has for many years been a moot cafe, whether any incorporating of merchants be for 

“ public good or not* 

“ For my own part I am of opinion, 

.aft, Thai for countnes with which his Mnjefty has no alliance, nor can hare any by reafon of 

** their diftancc, or barbarity, or non coinmaoicatjon with the Princes of Cbnftendom, &c. 

where 
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while the trade tWther depended upon the country powers of Hindoftin, 
not only falls to the ground now tlwt theEnglUh are become Sovereigns, 
but militates with double force againil the continuance of fuch cxcliifive 
trade to thole fiibjeOed countries, where perhaps it would not only be 
right to lay the trade open to all Britifli fubjeds, but likcwilc politic, 
under certain limitations, to encourage as much as poflTible even the 
fliips of all other European nations to frequent thofc Indian ports. But 
whatever may be the fentiments of individuals on this point, with re- 
fpcct to the fecond queftion, it will be generally granted, that a com- 
mercial country with a defpotic Sovereign who is the only merchant, as 
b, in faft, the prefent condition of Bengal, miift be in a fituation the 
reverfe of profperity, that of fwift approach to ruin : and if it be ad- 
mitted, that all refources which this nation can hope to reap from thofc 
lUbjefted dominions, iiiiift depend entirely on their profperity, it will 
then follow that there is become an abfolute ncceffity for the Britifli 
Icgiflaturc to feparate the Merchant from the Sovereign, for the prefcrva- 
tion of botlu 

** where there is a nccelTitj of maiouioiog forces and forts (fuch as Eafl India and Guinea) 
•* Companies of Merchants are abfolutely ncccflary, 

** 2 d. It fceiDS evident to me, that the greatcfl part of thofc two trades ought, for public good, 
** to be managed by joint flock. 

3d. Ic IS qucflionable to me, whether any other Company of Merchants are for the public 
“ good, or hurt. 

4th, I conclude, however, that all rcflriflions of trade are nooght ; and, eonfeqtiently, Hut no 
Company whaifocver, whether they trade in a joint flock, or under rcguUiioB, can be for 
** public good, except it may be cafy for ail or any of his Majefly’s fubje^s to be admitted 
into all or any of the laid Companies, at any time, for a very IncoDfidcrablc fine ; and that 
** if the fine exceed 20 1. including all charges of admifTion, it is too much." 

Discourse of Trade, Chap. HI. 

Sadi W9f the reafbning of even Sir Jofiab Child, who having for fevcral years been Governor of 
the EaA India Company, mufl be fuppofed to have ^en as favourable to the ciufe of the monopoly 
as any prefent Leader of the Company naturally would be. But from Sir Jafiah's condud in the 
managcmcDt of ihc Company's affairs, thcic is farther rcafon to conclude he was not the mofl impartial 
of judges upoQ this point. In the year 1691, Upon the de.ith of Sir John Child (.1 relation of Sir 
Joliih’s) a Mr. John Vaux fucceeded to the Government of Bombay, Mr. Vaux had been Ivook- 
keeper in England to Sir Jofuih Child, .nod by the influence of bis patron had been appointed judge 
in civil affairs, when Sir Jofi.ib, after reminding him of favours, admonifhed hun to pradiic feverity 
towards all thofe who (houM dare to queflion the Company’s power over Enghfh fubjefls in India ; 
adding, that he expelled ku ordtrs fhould be obferved and obeyed as laws. To which Mr. Vaux 
replying, that he, graicfol for all pafl favours, would flrivc to acquit himfclf with integrity and 
juflice, rcfolving .the laws of his country fhould be the regulators of his condufl. Sir Jofiah angrily 
anfweredhim, ** That he expelled hts orders were to be rules to him; and not the laws of Engbnd, 
“ which were a heap of nonfonfe, compiled by a few country gentUtnen, who hardly knew how 
** to make laws for the good government of their own private families, much left for (he legulating 
•* of companies ‘and foreign comrterce.”— I an the more particular" (conlinwes our Author) " in 
** this account, bccaufc 1 faw and copied both thofc letters i;i anno 1696, when Mr. Vaux and I were 
“ prifontrs at Surat, on acconot of Captain Evory's robbing the Mognl’s great (hip called TAe 
** Cunfiuay,'* .See ALBXANObR HAUiLTON’i ifccouAl of East In oils, \o 1 . 1 . page 232, &c. 
printed in 1727. 
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Whenever jufiice and perfonal fccurlty are made by an 

equitable adminUlration of Government throughout .^ Bengal provinces, 
the ioimenfe capitals of many of the Indians, which arc now locked np, 
will be all immediately and openly employed in commerce, to the great 
benefit of thole countries, and, eventually, of this kingdom. TTiere 
would be (bon no want of money to anlWcr all the honed; purpoles of 
the huibandman, the manufaAurer, the dealer, or the merchant : fo 
that inftead of having the wonderful powers of thofc countries cramped 
and rendered ufelcfi, and In danger of being mined or loft, as muft 
otlierwile Icon be the cafe, an amp^ field would be opened for the moft 
ftrenuous exertions of all human abilities, which would foon put thofc 
provinces on the moft flourifliing footing, to the great advantage of the 
Britilh State. 

Such laws as are requifite for thole falutary purpofes, a mere mono** 
polizing Company can never have power to make, nor perhaps ever 
will have the vigour or inclination cffeftually to execute. 

Whatever lures the Dircftors may now hold out to the nation, in 
applications for a new charter of jufticc, and other pretended falirtary 
regulations, hy which they wouM ajjpear to atone for part mifeondm^f, 
it may be proj^cr to recoiled, what the effeds proved of their obtain- 
ing the laft charter of juftice ; as we may from thence conclude, with 
relped to another, that under the pretence of remedying one defed,. 
a thoufand new evils will be introduced. Even the chief fcrvants of 
the Company abroad^ while things arc fuffered to remain on their pre- 
fent footing, will be continually infufing into the minds of temporary 
Diredors at home opinions that are erroneous, on the view of favour- 
ing fucli fehemes as they will be continually contriving for the ferying 
of themfclves. We do not mean here to condemn promifeuoufly all 
the fervants of the Company abroad, among wliom there arc fotne 
Gentlemen of the greateft honour and integrity ; bnt that does not in- 
validate our general conjc*dUrc, which is juftified by the experience cf 
what has pall of late years. Nothing therefore but the eilablifliment, 
by Parliament, of the ftrongeft conftitutional checks on the executive 
power in Bengal, can ever fcciirc to the natives, or to thofc who fettle 
tlicre under Britilh protedion, an equitable and honourable Admiuif- 
tration of Government. 

It is a fad well known abroad, that tlic late miniflcr of France, the 
Duke dc Choifeul, gave up as totally overfet, all his fehemes regarding 
the Eaft Indies, upon his firft hearing a report, current in tlie year 
1768, that the Crown of Great Britain Was going to take into its hands 
the government of the territorial poUdfions held hy the Engl.C: r.atl 
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India Company. It was the only thing the French then dreaded ; it Is 
the thing u hich they now moft wifli to fee delayed, till they have an op- 
portunity of flriking a coup d'eclat in thofe regions: and it is the only 
incafiire which can fccurc the happinel’s of the many millions of his 
Majefty’s Afiatic fubjefts ; the ample rcfourccs which might, by proper 
management, be drawn from thence, in an uninterrupted channel, for 
ages to this nation, or even the poflclfion of the very territories them- 
felves, or of any advantage whatfoever from thofe pofleffions. 

Whatever may be determined by the wifdom of the Britifli Icgiflaturc, 
the following powers, as cxercifed by the Company in Bengal, it is 
humbly conceived, muft be taken fronHhem, to prevent their deftroying 
thcmfelves. 

Fiijl. The power of obftrudling, perverting, influencing, or inter- 
fering with ihejduc courfc of jufticc. 

Second, The afliimcd power, in all cafes, of feizlng their fellow-fub- 
jcifls, and of imprifoning, and tranfporting them to Europe 
without trial, or any form of legal procefs. 

Thiid, All powers of oppreffion through the pretended Country-Na- 
bobs ; and under tlicir cloke of obftrufting, fettering and 
monopolizing the inland trade in Bengal ; which is no way 
requiiite for the carrying on of their excliifive trade to and 
fi om India, in an equitable and beneficial manner, but on the 
contrary, is totally repugnant thereto. 

Foiifth, The power of preventing any Britifli fubjeft whomfoever 
from going to refidc or cftablifli himfclf in India, who is de- 
li rous thereof, and willing to fiibmit to the laws of the com- 
munity. 

To effet^t ill part, the firft and third of tliefc falutary reflricflions, 
without whicli the inhabitants can never be fccurc either in pcrlbn or 
property, the following are lubmitted to the conlideration of the public, 
as hints of what will be neceflary. 

ift. To render the Mayor’s Court of Calcutta totally independent of 
the Governor and Council. 

2cl. A Court of Appeals to be eftabliflied, independent cither of the 
Governor and Council, or any other power in India. 

3cl. A certain number of the members of the Court of Appeals, of the 
Mayor’s Court, and of tlie Company’s Council, to be confiituted 
Juflices of the Peace and Joint Commiflioners of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and General Gaol Delivcj’y. 

4th. Not to coniine the jiirifdiclioii of his Majefly’s Courts, as at pre- 
fent, within the Mainhtah Ditch which lurrounds Calcutta; but 

to 
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to extend it at lead to all the Company's principal fa^orics at 
Burdwin^ Midnipore, Chittigong, Dacca, Patna, ColGmbazir, 
&c. where the natives (hould have the fame facility of ob- 
taining juftice againft European opprclTors or their agenu, as 
! in the capital fettlcmcnt of dilctitta. 

Notwithftanding what interefted perfons may alledgc, in order to 
baffle this laft moft ncceflary regulation, that it would introduce confu- 
fitlii, and be impradicable, from the religious tenets and cuftoms of the 
natives, we aflert that there would be no confufion or inconvenience 
whatever from it, provided fomc very fimple regulations were made, 
fuch as neither Eaft India Direftors, nor the Legiflators of this Kingdom 
can want information of, whenever they arc Icrioufly inclined to eftab- 
lifli a right fyftem of juftice for the government of ^ngal. 

The inhabitants, who, as we have obferved, arc groaning under the 
moft unbounded defpodfm, would receive any fuch regulations with the 
utmoft joy : and it may rationally be hoped, that tbofe we have already 
hinted at would at lead put a flop to the moft hurtful enormities, till 
the Britifli government could be onabicd to judge of their efficacy, or 
have time to form a fyftem, fuitable to their ov^ii wifdom, that might 
pix)ve as lading and cft'c^hial as could rationally be cxpeAed from any 
human inftitution. 

The fecond power we have mentioned, as afTumed by the Company, 
would naturally be abolifhed by the regulations already rccoinmcndccl. 
But in order to prevent this fpecies of kidnapping in India, which has 
been hitherto praftilcd by the Company, under the pretended fandion 
of the Icgiflature, (bincthing more is ncccflary. 

By an act of the 3 ill of Charles the Second, entitled, '* jIn a(t for 
** the better Jecuring the liberty of the fubje^}, and for ^picvention of 
mprtfonmcnis beyond the fcas,"' it v/as enaded, that “ if any inha- 
bitant of England lliould be feized, imprilbncd, tranfported, or lent a 
prilbncr into any places beyond the Teas, contrary to that aft, ^cvery 
fuch iinpriibninciu Ihoulcl be adjudged illegal, and the party aggrieved 
might thereupon maintain an aftlon, or actions of falfe imprifonment, 
againft the perlbn or perfons who fo imprifoiiecl Ifnii, or againft any 
peribn or perfons that fliould frame, contrive, write, feni, or counter- 
ligii any warrant or writing for fuch commitment, detainer, imprifon- 
nicnt, or tranfportation ; or fhould be advifmg, aiding, or alfiftlng in 
the lame, or any of them ; and the plaintiff, in every fuch aftion, 
fliould have judgment to recover his treble copy befides damages; which 
damages lb to be given, it is enafted,' lhall not be Icfs than five hun- 
dred pounds. In wliich aftion, no delay, ftay, or ftop of proceeding, 

[Ffl by 
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by ral^, on\cr^ or eommaml, mv no Jnjunftfofi, proeefflon, or privi- 
lege whiitlbcVer, lK>r »ny rtons than one impitflance (hflll be allowed, 
excepting foch rote of the court wherein the a^ion ftall depend, made 
in open court, as fliall be thmighe kn joftice dcceffary, for ^cfal caiifc 
to be cxpreflTed in the faid rwlc. And the ferfon er ftrfons 'Who Jhall 
knowingl) fiame, contrive^ turtte^ feaU or courtterftgn irny Warrant for 
fuch commltmeiH, clctah>er or tranfpoifdtioi% or flmll fa cornnih:, detain, 
rnifirifon, or trattfport any peYfon or perfons contrary to tbfs atft, or 
anj advipff^t aidmg rhrein, bring fully cotlviftctl 

thereof, be dijatled frm theneeforth tobeur any office of trufl of pro- 
ft ivirhin the fartt rcatm ef Enfpartd^ or anj of the dominiom ihereumo be- 
longing. Jnd Jhatl ineur and fnfam the fains^, penahhs 4 ttd forfeitures 
limited^ 0/ daintd and provided in and by the flainte ff provifton and pr a- 
nmiire^ made in the fixteesttfr year of Khtg Rtehard the SeronJ, and be in- 
capable ofmi^i pardon frm the King^ hh heirs or ftteaffors, of the faid for- 
feitures^ toffies^ or dtfabrUties, or any of them.** And it Is well known, 
that the 43d urticle of Magna Chart.a runs thus, Wo freeman 
ffratf be taken, nor nnprilbncd, nor difleized, nor outlawed, nor cx* 
iled, nor dcllroycd in"* any manner r nor will wc pafs upon him, nor 
eoncfcmn Mnfi, bot by lawful jiidjgmeiir of his peers, or by the^ law of 
the land.** 

Wbtlc Rich, therefore, continnes to be the- aro^ted ]M*aftiee of the End 
India Company in oppofitibir to the letter ai^cf fpirit of the fundamental 
laws of this country, fc woidd appear that Brhons who go out to Indirt in 
their feryicc, anil whoftonld mtftcr on rliat account be cnriricd' to every 
indulgence, 011 the contrary arc made to forfeit the privileges of their birth- 
right by fuch cinigratien. The lofles and hardfliipsifuffcrcd hy a lubjeft 
feized inlndia^ud brought away by force, and the had con fet]nciices there- 
of to the coinniunity, from what wchavc already (hewn, niuft be allowed 
to be an hiindrcd-foIJ greater than ihofc fiiftaincd by a perfon’s bring 
Itidnappcd in England, Wc have alfo in another place (hewn, that the 
nfc of this power is even contrary to the true iniercfts of the Company, 
as the free cxcrcifc of the Britifh laws in India niuft be the beft check, 
and perhaps is the only controling power which they want, or can 
have over tlicir own fiipcrior fervanrs. Tlierc is therefore, for the fako 
of public credit and fcciirity, not only a nccclGty for formally declaring 
all fuch fcii^iux-s andtranfportations illegal, btitfor eitablifliing fuch lcg:(l 
penalties and forfckurcs, upon the plan of the atf already quoted, as 
(hall dfctlnaliy prevent l\ich opprelfions In fiimre: and‘ it is preftjmtd 
the Britifh legifliuiire, after being acquainted with- die enormities prac- 
tifed in BiMigul, as fet foroch in chefc pages, ^yi^^be willing to withdraw 

llicir 
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ptettndtd fan^bn trstii fueb pra^lioe^ and to dccUra t^ix diP 
approbation of the Company^ feizing, impri&ning, tranrporung anrf 
riiiftiiig thoit* ftllovr-rubj^na, miiatckpd and utthtanL 

ll>c f6Uttk powar pbffiiflbd by the Company, which k that of prevcnt- 
fng Afitidi fifbjtffts from going out and cilabliOihig thcmfcfvcs in tncfia, 
is nlfo fllilco vfirfccelTary, and repugnant to the real intcrcfts of the 
fiibjdOod countriea and this kingdom* Iiiftcad of prerenting or At'- 
coiil'aging Eufopeans^ on the contrary^ every cncouragcmcrit moufd 
be givoti w them to go out ^nd oftablim themfrlvcs in India, as well for 
tbdir teing the triofr nataral fecurky of the conquered countries, as for 
the ififlAidtion of the natives tn the European arcs, in the cultivation 
and manufaftclring of all the art-iclea produced in thole countries, in 
tilmoft every ono of \v'h(cli charo is focm for great iinprovcinents by 
Utch meaniv The Company fhould# therefore, either be deprived of 
4Ms power totally, of le kaft be oUiged^ without the power of a nega- 
tive, to permit every perfon’s going out who Ihall apply for loavo, un- 
der certain equitable regulations. 

Tlic foregoing arc only condderations and hints, which the writer of 
thcle Ilicets, as a finccrc wcll-wiflicr to this Kingdom, hath prefunied rc- 
fpcdfully to fubmit to the public, to be improved on by thofc who may 
know better than himfclf what is fitting to be done. It k now the turn 
of Great Britain to avail hcrfcif of thofe advantages which a feries of 
fortunate circiimftanccs have thrown in her way. She has as yet in her 
poflefiion the prime, part of Hindollan, which, with proper manage- 
ment, might be rendered the richell jewel in the Britifli Crown, by 
being made an inexhaiiftible Iburcc of extenfive commerce, maritime 
power and national wealth. She has in full view before Iicr, the rocks on 
which her prcdeccllbrs have fplk in India, the imminent dangers to 
^Yhich (he is at prefent cxpolal ; and perhaps (he has no time to Jofe in 
preparing to cfcapc them. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to foretell, if the affaqs of 
the Company in India, but particularly in Bengal, toiiciniic to be ad- 
minillcrcd for a few years longer in the manner they have been for fomc 
years paft, that thole countries will be irretrievably ruined, and the ex- 
afperated natives mull leek their own relief or revenge, by infurredions 
and niallacrcs. If therefore the LegiflatUre lliould longer \yith-hold their 
elfcciual protcflioii and paternal care from the opprcficd Afiatics, they 
v/Ul hazard all the rcfources which Bengal at prefent may be faid to 
ofl'er to this Kingdom : and if the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock fliould 
jcfufe their effecfual and hearty concurrence in every faliuary mca- 
fure for the relief of the native inhabitants, they will juftly defcrvc to 
2 fuffer 
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fuffcr the lofs of fuch of their property as depends on the trade and poC* 
feiTion of the Bengal Provinces. 

Were there even a pofTibility of the intcrefts of the India Company 
and the Happinefs and Profperity of the Natives of thofe countries which 
are under their dominion being repugnant to each other) the advan- 
taged derived from the connexion would be of very fliort duration. 
Humanity muft revolt at the thought : The Honour of this Country 
never can confent, for the paltry conHderation of a Ihort-Iived pecuni- 
ary emolument, to effeft the devaftation of fuch rich and fertile coun- 
tries, and the extirpation or ruin of fo many millions of civilized, inof- 
fenfive and induftrious inhabitants ; or to facrifice thofe folid and per- 
inahent advantages which might be deriyed to this country from a pro- 
per Syftem of Government. I'hus much is due from the Writer to 

thofe Diftrcffcd People, to whole utireftraincd; induftry he chiefly owed 
that Fortune, of which he has been deprived by the OpprclGon of the 
JL'dfk India Company. 


APPENDIX. 
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A. 


ALLA Sbahf king of the I>iranm«. — Abdalla^ in Arabic, fignifiwthc 
" ot GckI, trom a Have, and Alla, the name or attribute of God ; and 


Have 

Shah 


implies Ling. 

Afghans arc thole tribes of Mahonimedans who inhabit the northern parts of India, 
called fometimes Fattins, and ellccmcd the bed foldicrs in the country. 

Aniki, the fixtcenth part of a ru]>ce. 

Ajfdmmies, dependents, or any pcrlbns on wiiom a daim is made. 

Attocb, the name of a river that feparates the province of Lahore from Peifhor, the 
dream of wfiich is modly lb very rapid, that there is but one place where an army 
can convenient] V pal's it. 

Aum:cn, a Supra-vifo”, or otficcr cmploycii by the government to examine and re- 
gulate the dare of the revenues ot anv didricL 

'lumV.y 1 An nfheer of the revenues, inferior to both an Aumecn, and Ze- 

Aumildar, S incendar. 

AurungSj places where goods are nunufadured fur Ule. 


IL 


Banyan, a Gentoo fcrvani, employed in the management of commercial affair^. 

BarjAut, an oppreOive eudom of forcing ihe nati\es to bu) gootls beyond the marke^ 
j)rlce. 

Edna, exchange, alfo diet monev, allowed to the troops in the field. 

Bazdr, or market, where all arriele^ of lil’e and luxury are daily lold. ^ 

Begum, a princeh, a title given to every lady of rank. 

Bigab, a meafurc of lands — lee note at the bottoiw of page 221 of the Appendix, foi 
a particular explanation of this mtafuremenr. 

Bhlle-leaf, the name of an aromatic leaf, gro.ving like a vine, which the natives ol 
India of all ranks condanrlv chew, with the nu" called bectle-nur, and other in- 
gredients, between their meals. 

Bietle nut, the nut of a tall (lender tree, eat with the beetle-leaf. 

Bmunddjs, a match-lock man. 

Board, in ilfis publication always implies the governor and council at Fort William 
in Bengal. 

Buxy^ or rather Bukjhy, a pay-madcr. 

" A 2 


C. 


G L 
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C 

Calldrry, a fait work. 

Cawngoes^ regtders of the Subah or province apj>ointcd by the fovereign. 

CawHy properly KbaUf a loid, a title given to every man of rank. 

Cb6ktiSy watch'hoiifes ; alio places appointed in different parts of the country for coU 
Icdlng the public cuffoms ami duties upon all branches of foreign and inland 
trade, through thofe dlffiids, not included in duffuck privileges. 

Cbokeyddr, the officer of a guard.' 

Cbout, a fourth part, Coniinonly ufed for the tribute of the fourth part of the re- 
venues which the Maharattas have endeavoured to iiupofc on the Subah of 
Bengal. 

ChenUrryy a Bengal corruption of Cbout» 

Ctewdrahy land-holdeis, in the next rank to Zcmecn-dars. 

Cbuklahy the jurifdidlion of a Fou^dar, who receives the rents from the Zemcen-dars, 
and accounts for them with the government. 

Cbundr-gtir, a very (Irong fortrefs belonging to the Nabob Sujah al Dowlah, in the 
province of Oud, w idun about 7 cofs of Benares. 

Chummy lime. 

Comdr landsy having no native tenants, arc lands cultivated by contrad. 

Cofs lanASy arc lands under the immediate fupenntcndcncc of government, for want 
of farmers. 

Cofs or Cofty a meafurc the'V commonly compute diffanccs by in India, and is about 
two geometrical miles, or 4000 yards. 

Cooky y a aiy-labourci . 

CowneSy fliclls that pafs for money in Bengal, 80 rowrks arc called a pun, and from 
50 to 60 puns arc commonly the value of a uipce, 

CiJJotiy an allowance upon the exchange ot rupcis, in contradiffindllon to iBrtta, 

Cunhjryy a court of junice; alfo ihc office iivo which the rents arc dclncrtd. 

Cutxally an infciior odiar of rlic police, wliofc bufinefs is to tiy and decide petty 
mifdcmcanors. 


D. 


Ditdney, money ad\ anced for goods. 

DjndeCy a waterman or ro\\tr. 

Drojkxy (lationcd letter-earners, at ftagcsof about 10 miles diflancr, for the con\e\'- 
mgof letter* expitiL __ 

Deloll or Dalldly a broker. — See Pyknr, 

Diwdtty — for a defeription of both the original and prefent idea of this office, fee Ap- 
pendix, pag. 136, paragraphs 13 and 14. 

Dnod‘,^(o.ifiay the I)e\>an’s court or office. 

Doidtuy, fee Appendix, p^g. 4i« 

Leroehiji Purgunnabsy mIvjIc or entiic purgunnabs, which depend entirely on a finglc 
Zemccn-dar. 

Dheoy the ancient limits of anv village or parilh; thus Dbet CaUutta means only that 
part which was ongmalb inhabited. 

D o;^a, or Darogay an overfeer or fujieiintendcnr. 

JJtifur-con lOy the office for keeping the goveinmcni’s accounts.— In common ufage, any 
office or compting-houfe. 

Du* bar y the couit of any great man. 

•' ** Dufimt, 
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Dupre, a cgftom or fee. 

Dufiuck, a paiiporr, or permit ; but ufually implies the paffport given by the TOveroor 
of Fort William> or the chiets of the En^iih faftoncs, tor the goods of the com- 
pany or their fcr\ants, which exempts them from the payment of dutirs.<»Sce 
Cbehes, 


F. 

Ffreidun, litterally fignifies an order, but is iifcd for a patent or grant from the cjupc- 
ror ; — and, among the Engliih, always means the charter which the company 
obtained from the king Furrukhfeer, by which they hold their privileges. 

Feri Huckeekut, a manifcft or memorial. 

Feri Sawdl, a petition. 

Fowzddr, the chief magidrate of a large diftridt, called a Chuklah.-*-Scc Cbuklab. 


G. 

( 3 aut, a landing-place where cuftoms arc ufually collcdtcd. 

Gaut’barry, or Kat-barra, a tax lc\icd uj)on boats at the Gauts, or Chokies. 

Ghezt ai din the tlludrious champion of religion. — This gieat but wicked 

prince was the vizier who muidcrcd thv father of the preftne ciupcroi of Hindoo- 
llan, in 1760- 

Ghee, cl.’rificd butter. 

Golah, a warchoufc, ufually conHrudtcd with mat or mud walls, and covered wiih 
thatch, for keeping grain, fait, &c. 

Gomdfldb, a black agent or fadior. — Sec Pykars. 

Gunge, a market principally for grain. 

Cjunmes, >cQarfc canvafs, for bags, wrappers, &.c. 

Guzerbaun, an otficcr who colkclb the culloms at the femes. 


H. 

Ibut, a market on dated dnvs. 

Hazdrry^ a commander of gun-men, literally a commanckT of a thoiif.iiul. 

litgtra^ or Htjra,\\\c /light of Mahomincd tiom Mecca to Medina, fioin whjch the 
Mahommedan ara commences, happened on the i6ch July, A. D. 6t2. 

HiTcdrra, a fpy. 

Ilinao/ldny India is known in the ICaft bv the name of IltttdoO'ftan, which (iguifics 
thccountiyof the Hindoos or fwarthy pcojde ; Hind'o being fuarthy or black, 
and Stall a country. The capital w'hcicof is Dthly, which, fmee Shah Jehan re- 
moved the kat of empire thither from Agrj, in the year 1647, is ufually known 
in the Ead iiy the name of Shah Jthan-abad, or Shah Jehan's habitation ; as 
Agra is often calk'd Akbar-abad, or Shah Akbar’s haliitation; and is about 44 
nicafurcd Cols from Dchlv. 

Hupul-bookm, a patent or order, under the fcal of the Vizier, with thefe initial words 
fignifying “ according to the command.'* 

Ilu(k A'wazeeiuty the fees of the Vizier. 

Huftabdods, rent-rolls, of either a grand dixifion or IcflTcr diftri^Is of land, 

liyder-aldd, the capital of Nizam Ally, Soubah of the Dc 'can ; it was formerly 
called Bhagnagur, and is about 371 miles diftant from Dthly. There is a caftlc 
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ill thU province called Gclconda^ by which name the whole province it ufually 
known m Lurope* Hydtr-4bad fi^ifics the habitation or relidcnce of H}d(r, 
the Arabic appellative for a liw, a title often given to men of rank in the Eaft* 


I. 

l/ldm, which literally iignifics fafety, ufually means the true faith, according to Ma^ 
hommcclans, 

Jdgbkr^ an tfRgnmcnt of any part of the revenues of the (late for military fcrvicc. 

JdngUu or rather Jnnptls, thickets of wood, high graft, or reeds. 

yUmmaf valuation. 

Jmm bundy, a rent-roll. 

Jemmdut-dar, or Jdmadar, a inilitaiy commander alfo the licad or fuperintendent of 
the peons in the Sewiury, or train of any great man. 

K. 

Kdtharra, fee Gaui-harry, 

Kazzetf or KdTy, the chief roagillratc appointed to admintfler juAice in all caufet to 
the Mihommedans, according to their written law ; he being generally a perfon 
of the grcatcA repute and learning, a copy of any writing atteAed by liiin it 
authentic. 

Kella, a foit, or citadel. 

Keliaddr, the governor of a fort. 

Kerria, a pariih or village* 

Kbdlja Sbtriefa, whatever accounts belong unmediately to the cmiicror are called 
Kbaffa ; the word Sbtreefa added to it, implies noble or magnificent. 

Kffmutt, a divifion ; — Kema part of a parifli, being fuch a proportion as is 

incliidcd in the Sunnud. 

Ktft, the amount of a Aatcd j)ayjnent, 

Kijtbundie^ an agreement lor the Aatcd pa) moots of a fiim of wonc} , to be difeharged 
at dliferent times. 

Krore, a hundicd lacks, oi ten millions. 

L. 

Lacb of Rupees^ oi one hundred thoufind • a ruj>cc is a filvcr coin, Aaick in the 
Moghul mints, with^an infciiptioii of his name and titles, the ycai of his reign, 
and the pl.icc it was coined a^ There are various fpccics of rupees annually 
coined in India, differing a little in both weight and quality. The be A aic the 
Siccas of the current year, worth about aj. 6d, Aerling. Scc^S/i/r. 


M. 

JiUhdf, any land, or a public fund, )ieldii)g a revenue to the government. 

JiUbdf Strdt, the women’s apaitmcjils. 

Malowmedt which figififtcs prated, is picfixcd (or undcrAood to be fo) to almoA evei> 
Mnirvilman’s n.nne. It I’s a Ttnagrammaton, or woid of four letters ; namclv, 
/y/vi, M:m,Dolj which, with the over the latter Mw to Aieiv it 

iiuid be doubled, piopcrly make five chara^ers. 

MalguiArry^ the land-revenue. 

Maba Rnjd^ fignifies the great prince ; Maha being great or mighty in the San/kcrrcct 
or Bramin’s language, and Rajahy prince^ 

Manjety 
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the hdiniman of f boit. 

Mangh^n^ or Mimgon, a tax or impofition levied by the oflSccn of the Chokcys and 
Gauts, as a pere^uiiite for tbemrdves and Zemeendin. 

Maundy a variable weight. In Bengal from 72 to 80 lb. 

Mffbur^ a feal; alfo a gold rupee of variable value, worth from 12 to 16 hlver 
rupees. 

Mthdtne, any writer, ,or under clerk, among the natives in Bengal. 

Mfldughti^ a worker of fait. 

a pariih or village ; but properly (ignifies a plaa* 

MkkindMm^ a fuperiour o/IBcer of the revenues in a village, the fame as Chiwdry, 
a fecrecary for the Periian language. 

iUnfub^ a dignity, or title. 

Muttbidcih, a written obligation. 

an elevated place of diftindlion in the Durbar, covered with a cloth, or 
carper, for the prince to fit on 1 alfo a throne. 

Muitaflddee^ a general name for all officers employed in taking the accounts of the- 
government, or of any perfon of confequencc. 


N. 

NaHhy (properly Navdb, being the plural of N^ttb) n title given to every perfon of 
noble rank. By pre-emmence it is generally ufed to fignify the Hasdm* 

Naih, a deputy. 

Nuncir^ or rather N4ncdr^ an allowance in an affignment upon the revenues, or the 
lands thcmfclves, given as charity for the relief of the poor. 

Miaiw, the fird officer of a pTovince, in whofe hands the executive power is lodged; 
by way of diftindrion he is fly led the Subah-dar, or Nab6b, 

Naic^ a fubaltem officer of the Scpo)s, of the rank of a corjxiral. 

lUahutj a dcputyfhip. 

NUzzer^ a prefent to a fuperior. 

Nuzzer dnna^ a fum paid to the go\ eminent, as an acknowledgment for a grant of 
lands, or any public office, 

Ntzanidt^ the office, or pod of a Nazfm. 

O. 

Omrab, plural of the Arabic /hwr, which fignifics pnficf^ is a title givui to ak the 
nobility of the firft laiik m the Mogul ciiipuc. 

P. 

Pecit, a footman, or attcnd.mr, armed with fword and target. 

Purgtmnahy or PergJina^ the larged divifion of laml in a Zemecn-darry. 

Pirriannab^ a grant, or letter under a gicat fcal, fiom any man of power to a ilc- 
pendent, 

Pelhcujh^ a tribute paid to the crown, as an acknowledgment for any ttnuie, 

Podify a money-changer, or teller, under a Sbrott. 

Pulwafy a light boat ufed for difpatclics. 

Pikty a watchman employed as a guaril at night. 

PooMby the time for ailjuding the edimatc of the revenues to be collcficd the cn- 
fuing jear.— ‘See Appendix, page^ 136, ‘paragraph 14. 

PothbSf 
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Pottahi^ leafes coatainiag the quantity of land polTcflcd by each farmer, dnd the 
amount of rent with which it is chained. 

Pykats, {DdlSIs, and GomSJIabs) are i chain of agents through whofe hands the ar- 
ticles ineichandize pafs from the loom of the manufadurcr, or the ftorc- 
houfe of the cultivator, to the public merchant, or cjqx)rter. 

Panjdb, or Panjdaby the ancient name of the province of Lahore ; it fignifics the 
live wateis or rivers, fo many running through that province, and tailing into 
(he river Scind, known in Europe by the name of Indus. 


R. 

Rdjaby a title given to cvor\ Gentoo of rank,— in the Indian language fignifving 
pnnee .—originally it was appropiiatcd only to the principal Zcmcen-d.irs. 

Ritnneey princefs. 

RowanAy a patl\»ort or certificate fiom the collcftor of the cuftoms. 

Roy rb^atiy the piincipal oirlcci under the JX'wjn, ulio h.is the immediate change of 
tlie crown lands. 

R.JfiVoy an iiule]>cndcnt corjis of horfe. 

Khaidar y the conimindcr of fuch a coips. 

Rupee y a fiber com worth about a. td * — Sec Lack if Rupees^ See a If) 

Rwt^ or Rjnaty a tenant or farmer. 

Ref, dent at the Durbar; for a dcrcrijiiion of the nature and duties of this olhtc, fee 
Appendix, jiagc 137, paragraphs 15 and |6. 

Ryd/ty lands, or lands farmed out, tenanted and cultivated b) the natives on the 
fpot. 


S. 

Seer, the fortieth prut of a Mnuntl. 

Isepuy, a foldier.—- This woitl ib generally iifcd for the Indian iiifantr), difelplincd aficr 
the JCutopcan inanner. 

S rdiy a placi for iimclUis. 

Ss'd.iluryy the ti un of nttvn«lants who accompanvanN principal pci(I>n on the road. 

bezawdul, the finic as Tahfildar.— An ollicti tmplo\cJ at a monthlv filaiy to colloft 
the ic\<.nuc3. 

Slfahy king, or emperor. 

6bab Mu, fly or Ailum, (the title of the prefent emperor of Hindoftan,) fignifcs king 
of the woiUK 

Sledf Z'My the king’s Ion, or more properly royally born; bccaufc It is a title cqualK 
.‘pplk'l to l)i;fli the iJiib and d.iiightcrs of kings. 

Sbet>‘ff noble, ungniffttiit. 

Shroffs propul} SerdL a banker, or money-changer. 

SlccOy an\‘ new eoin; it mc.'in*? Jlampt or fealed; but is particularly ufed for the ftand- 
ard fiber rupee of the hengal mints. 

Seddr, tbccolUcloi of ihc lenis of a village. 

Stredr, the ftatc or government. — In common ufage in Bengal, the under Banjans 
of I'Airopcan gcmlcmcn arc called Stredn, 

Strddvy or Sto dJr, a chief, le uler, or rommander. 

Subtib, a province; impropcil) ufed for the Subatdar ; and is the fame as SubabJLtp, 
SubaUdrry, or Ntzamut, 

Stihahddry the mivcrnorof a province, or litaall) a holder of zStibah; the fame as 
NMb, or iVlizw;!.— Alio the black commander of a company of Sepoys. 

Subabdarry, 
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Mabddny, or SuMjhif^ the office of a SuhUar* 

Sun, the year ; ihuii Siccas of the xft, ad, or 3d Sun^ arc the ftandard filvcr nipccf 
of the ift, ad, or gd year of a prince's reign; which is marked on the coin. 
See Laik of Rupw. 

Sttnnud^ 9 grant. 

Sunot^ j»oj>crly Suawaut^ nii^ics of old dates, on which a difeount is allowed. 


T. 

Taloiky afinall Zcmcen-darr)'. 

Talo'ok-ddr^ the Zem^cn-dar of a fmall diilrid^. 

Tah/tldar, or Sezawokl, an officer employed for a monthly falary to colled the rc\c* 
nucs. 

fankfdil, a mint. 

7 anna, a fmall fort. 

T^anna-dar, a commander of a fmall fort. 

Tcep, a note of hand. 

fetin^a, a Sepoy ; fo called from a country of that name, from whence the full Se- 
poys were probably cnlifted. 

T^offaul^ a collection of Calliirts, or fait p.ins. 

a name vulgarly given to the Indian drums ufcJ in proclamations, and re* 
joycings. 

T'umdw, an affignment. 

U. 

V'tiimgdUy j)ropcrly Altum-ghau, an allowance paid from the rc\ ciuics to religious or 
learned men. 


V. 

f*akieU an attornev, or agenr. 
hzafiity the poll, or office of Xizkr, 


W. 


Wadaddr, an officer of the collcdions. 


Tejjamul, a (late mcffcngcr. 


Z. 

Zemcen, land. 

Zemien^ddry literally a land-holder, accountable to government for the revenue, 
Zmetn ddrry, the office of a Zemecn-dar, or the lands held by him. 

Ztndna, belonging to women, the woman's apartnienr, the Sciaglio. 


The compiler of this Gloflary has not hcfitated 10 a\ail himfelf of the gloffiuics 
of Mr. Vanfittart, Mr. Bolts, and other writers on India aifahs; as they have been 
found, in general, (ufficicntly explanatory of the article^ ia ^Jueftion. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

C 0 K T A ) N I M.O 

A Refutation of fuch Parts of “ ConGderations on India 
Afiairs” as arc not referred to any general Divifion of 
this Work. 

T he power and dominion acquired within a few years by the 
Englifli Ead India companyt the great importance of thdr pof* 
feflions to the wealth and profperity of Great Britain, the im- 
menfe revenue derived to the Bate from their commerce, have at length 
awakened the public attention. An univerial defire feemt now to pre> 
vail of obtaining information upon this important fubjeQ. The mate* 
rials of knowledge, however, are fcarce. Few publications appear which 
arc not dilated by private paflion, or interefted views. An envy more- 
over, attending the large fortunes acquired by fome individuals, has ^ven 
an eafy credit to the moll extravagant alTertions of malice, or difap- 
pointed ambition. To remove in Ibme degree an imprellion fo injurious 
to individuals, fo ruinous to the public interell, is the obje£l of the fol- 
lowing Iheets; and without pretending to greater virtue than other wri- 
ters, I Ihall add, that neither the time nor occafion will admit a wiffitl 
mifreprefentatioo, which mull lboa he-expofed to dete^n. 


The 
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The confiifion in which “ Confiderations on India Affairs,” pub- 
lifhed hf Mr. BoltS) are ftudieufl^ Htvohrcdt affords ghniwiant opportuni- 
ties to pervert the truth; and is in itfelf therefore but an indifferent ar- 
gument in fayour of the -author's candor. At the fame time this la- 
boured diforder effedually precludes me, who wilh to inform, from fol- 
lowing that writer through all his undigefled mafs of multifarious and 
libellous mifreprefentation. Should I content myfelf with giving order 
and arrangement to the little work, which is now fubmitted to the pub- 
lic^, anipte^igent rea4er -would fin^ therein a fi/^cicnt refutation of 
vWiat Mr. Bolts has thought fit to advance. The hiftorical deduction, 
for inftance, in the firfl chapter, mufl demolifh his reprefentation of po- 
litical tranfadions, by proving thof; tidb df the feled committee to have 
flowed from a fenfe of duty, and knowledge of the public intereft, which 
that gentleman has attributed to malignant paflions, or to yet meaner 
motives. 

Tltc fame obfervation will apply to every part of his book; and even 
the laft chapter of the prefent work, which has no appearance of being a 
direft anfwer, may yet ferve to prove, that many favourite pofitions, drawn 
from -the laws and inapDers;of Great BiiUm, are mere words, when 
j ppl iyd to a very diffprfnt fituation of things in Bengal. But as many 
readers will not give theinfclves tlte trouble to confider the fubjod in this 
view, it will be neccflary, before I enter upon the execution of my own 
plan, to exarnine that chaos of invediv^, which is fo written by Mr. Bolts 

to adfpit little order in the conunent. 

To mifreprefent the plained fubjeds is no very diflicult talk. “ It is a 
“ falfe way of reafoning againft religion,” fays the prefident Montef- 
quieu, “ to colled a long detail of all the evils it has produced.” HiC- 
tory will, undoubtedly, acquaint us with luaumerahle mifchicfs, which 
10 have flowed from this fource. Yet religion, or a knowledge of 
thofc relations, which the Creator has eflablifhed, is the fource of all mo- 
ral obligation ; and the fear of his difpleafure, the beft fandion of thofe 
laws, which the ^ Wiy Ms thus preftribed to mw. In ri- 

dicule 
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diculc of fuch attempts, an cflay was comf^oftd fomc few years fince by a 
very ingottious writer, who produced a long <!atal6guc of mifcMcfe 
arifing from civil cftablifhmcnts ; and aflfedlcd, with great gravity, to 
evmccr that the abolition of all government would be {)rodufii^e of pri- 
vatp happitiefs. He fo far fucceeded, that a learned bifhop employed 
much time in refuting this formidable antiigonlft, Without once rccollcft- 
4ng, that the experience of mankind had already decided the qucftion, 
by eftabh(hingyii««?^dw»wii/ in every corner of the earth. To come 
nearer home, the wits of this ifland have found fo large a field for the 
excrcife of their talents in the pradrcc of 'Weftitiinfter Hall, that there 
arc not wanting perfons, who think jufticc fliould be adminiftcred with us, 
as it is in Turkey, forgetting that a govcrnmcilt fy law has alone raifed 
Great Britain to preeminence among the kingdoms of Europe, and 
made her prof^^crity the admiration and envy of furrounding nations. If 
fubjefts the moft intcrefting to mankind, on which they have added ex- 
perience to theory, are nctcrthelefs fo open to mifreprefentation, what 
muft be the condition in this refpeft of a nafeent, unfettlcd Rate, where 
all dominion, after the confufion of fucccflivc revolutions, is transferred 
to a few ftrangers, and where the conquerors, living under their own 
laws of freedom amidd a nation of flaves, exhibit a fituatioo without 
parallel in hiftory ? 

It muft be evident that fo great a change would extort many a£Ii 
from the governor and council in Bengal, which were not ftri^y within 
the Intention of the Icgiflature, when powers were granted to the com- 
pany with a view to occafions, very different from thofe which^havc 
fincc arifen. Thus, to countcraft the cftabliftimcnt of an Oftend com- 
pany, the three nations ^ pofleffed of the Eaft India commerce forbad 
their refpeftivc fubjcdls to engage in a foreign fervicc. The cxclufive 
trade of our company had before been fccurcd by penalties to be reco- 
vered in England ; but upon this occafion the Icgiflature authoriacd the 
company to t fcizc any Britifh fubjeft who fliall Jail, go, or repair to 

* Great Bi min, France, and Holland. 

f 5 Glu. 1 . ch. 21. 
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the Eaft Indies contrary to law. Within four years, two more * ads 
pafled, by which, among other provifions, it is enafled, that all fuch 
perlbns who go to the Eaft Indies, ftiall be deemed traders, and, confe- 
quently fubjeA to the feveral penalties inflided upon perfons under that 
defcription. The company are moreover authorized to feize, and bring 
to England, all unlicenfed perfons who ihall go to or be Jound in India. 
Thefe provifions, derived plainly from a commercial jcaloufy, the com- 
pany have fince made the means of impofing fuch conditions upon the 
free merchant and others in Bengal, as were found from experience to be 
ncceffary for the fafety of the country, and protedion of its inhabitants. 

When, for inftance, the power of the Englifli nation gave cffeft to 
ufurpations of the private trader, who decided his own claims, opprefling 
the natives, and threatening the officers of government, if they pre- 
fumed to interfere, fucceffivc governors of different parties agreed in the 
neceffity of confining the free merchant to the company’s f prcfidency. 
This regulation, which all approved, and which reiterated orders of the 
direftors confirmed, was made a condition of rcfidence under the com- 
pany’s proteftion. 

Thus alfo, when frequent complaints were made by Sujah al Dow- 
lah, nabob of Oude, of numberlefs opprcffions committed by Engliffi 
agents, who, contrary to treaty traded in his dominions, the go- 
vernor and council ilTued gtwr/r/ prohibitions; yet Mr. Bolts reprefents 
all thefe regulations, founded on the moft evident neceffity, as expedient sio 
opprefs particular individuals; and affuming afterwards his own aifertion as 

• 7 Geo. I. ch 21. 9 Geo I ch. a6. 

Thefe laws were temporary, and have been prolonged from lime to time. It isrcmarUblc 
that all offences jgainft thefe arc excepted out ol the general pardon folate as 20 Geo. JI.‘ 

f Company’s ferrants were, of coorfe, confined to their fercral ftations. 

X When peace was concluded, it was intended to have EngliHi fi^ones m the dominions 
of Oude, but Sujah al IDowlah reprefented, that a private trade in his dominions mud necefla* 
rily be productive of difpthes with the Englifh, and would probably end in his dedru^llon, as 
it had before ruined Meer ColTim. A cUufe, dipulating a free commerce fir tht ampanf 
was inferted in the treaty, but i>ujjh al Dowlah was given to underdnnd, that this right fhould 
not be cxcrcifed without pofitive orders from England; and that m Englifh frMttt Itadiii 
fliould, on any account, be permuted in his donunions. 


a truth, 
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a truth, he makes this curious rcflcdion It is true, that fuch rcftric- 
tions have never been laid but upon particular perfons whom the com* 
pany defigncd to opprefs and cru(h. But how miferable and dcfpicable 
mud that (late of the government of the company's affairs be, wherein 
“ the general fyftem of jufticc is ilopped or perverted for the fake of op- 
“ prefling an individual.’* Without denying the inference, it is impoffiblc 
to admit the fafl. ** It ix true,'' that one trader, and only one, who 
had committed many enormities, for which the fevereft puniflimcnt 
was juflly due; who had been reprimanded by the diredors; whofe con* 
dud had been equally obnoxious to fucceflive unconneded governors; 
who had threatened the officers of the country government fdr attempting 
to dlfchargc their duty ; who had traded contrary to public treaties in the 
dominions of Sujah al Dowlah; who by repeated promifes to withdraw this 
trade, had obtained letters from the governor to the fubah of Oude, re- 
queuing that every afliftance might be given in colleding his effefts ; who, 
difregarding his own voluntary repeated promifes, had perfevered in this 
commerce, and by his intrigues endangered the peace of India : It tsfrue^ 
that fuch a man, after a delay of nearly two years, was feized, and fent to 
Europe, But it will not ncccflarily follow from the admiflion of fuch a fad, 
that “ the general fyftem of juftice is ftopped or perverted for the fake of 
opprefling an individual.” It is trucy likcwifc, that feveral officers who had 
endeavoured to difband the whole army in BengjI, by a general combnialion 
to rcfign their coinmiifions in one day, were deemed cL'ingerous in India ; 
and refufing voluntarily to depart, were therefore fent by force to Europe. 
Mr. Bolts labours through more than twenty pages to prove this jiowcr of 
fcizing perfons illegal. But even the doubts, which have always attended 
the cxcrcifc of this power, prove it not to have been the wanton inftniment 
of opprcfllon. The very few inftanccs to be found regard fuch f perfons 
as could not interfere with any private intcrefts of the governor and coun- 
cil ; and it Is utterly incredible, that ihefo gentlemen would rifquc their 
own fortunes by an ad which muft come before an Englifli jury, unlefs 
the duty of their ftations exaded fuch condud at their hands. Then in- 
deed they might juftly exped protedion from the purfe of the company. 

♦ Confidcraiions, p. 73, i Moftly miliury men. 

Could 
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Could we even believe thefc gentlemen to have been actuated By impro- 
per motives towards men, of whom they felJom have any perfonal know- 
ledge, what can we fay of the direfiors? Yet Mr. Bolts informs us, in a 
note at the Bottom of page 1+7, that the « dircflors in their general 
“ letters fince 1764 have been ufed very injudicioufly to authorize their 
“ governor and council at Bengal, at their own difcretion, to with- 
“ draw their proledion from, or fehc and fend to Europe any perfon or 
“ perfons, who might be guilty of the fmallcft contravention of their 
“ orcicra.” 

The reader fliould be informed, that the year 1764. is the period when 
it was iirft known in England, that the violence of private traders had 
overturned the country government, and involved us in a war with Mccr 
Coflim ; that the confequent orders of the dircftors, ncccffary lo the 
peace of the country and fafety of the natives, had been repeatedly con- 
temned ; and that all now confefs the jufticc and propriety of the re- 
ftraints then impofed, although men from interefted motives were at that 
time tempted to difobey. 

It was forefeen by Mr. Bolts, that fuch rcafoning would not be conclu- 
five, unlefs interfperfed with flaming pariigraplis, round aflertions, and 
fomc few fafts, which, to a carclcfs eye, or mind unacquainted with the 
fubjefl, may wear the face of proofs. He concludes, therefore, his chap- 
ter on TrarJportatiofjj^ in this manner “ It is principally owing to 
« this exorbitant power, the excrcife of which has been greatly encouraged 
“ by the direftors in their letters to Bengsil, that we mull attribute the 
immenfe fortunes which have been of late fo rapidly fqueezedjt om the 
natives in thofe parts, and which will continue to bring thofc provinces 
“ nearer and nearer to deftriidlion, if clFcdual mcafures be not fpccdily 
taken to prevent fuch violences^ to enable the injured more cafily to ob- 
tain relief, and to inflid exemplary punilhment on fuch oppreffors. If 
this be not fpcedily done, neither the company, nor the nation, can 

* Confiderations, p. 147. 


“ have 
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^ hm a riglit kaowlodge of their own true interefls in Indian mattcra, 
« and poAerity will juAly remark of this period of the eighteenth cen- 
^ turyi that it wai then fuppofed the Uw of the land for Britons in India 
to be imprifonedy banUhed, and tranfported, by the Englifli £aA-Jndin 
^ company^ unacculcd, and unheard in their defence.*^ 

Well calculated as this paflage may be to work upon the honcA preju-- 
dices of an Englifli reader, it is difficult to conceive why we are to attri^ 
bute fortunes rapulfy jqueezed out of the natives^ to the practice of fend- 
ing a dangcroua European to England ; or how the prevention of fuch vio^ 
lenees, or punilhmentsof fuch eppreffors will iave the provinces* from that 
approaching ruin.vrhich Mr. Bolts denounces. Was Mr. Bolts (whofc 
whole continuance in Bengal was one feene of complaints, replies, repri- 
mands, and contentions,) tranfported unaccufed or unheard in his defence f 

The mode of reaibning in conAant ufe with Mr. Bolts, is by declaim- 
ing Arongly on poj/ible effieds to inflame the mind, to mention a partku^ 
hr fiA, which proves nothing, and then very liberally to deal forth gene- 
ral invcftivcs, leaving the reader to fuppofc practices thus alluded to 
have fiequcntly prevailed. Who would not, from the following paf- 
i*4gc, be lead to imagine, that the pradice of fending to Europe had 
been fo common as to deflroy all private credit ? The reader will, per- 
haps?, be furprifed to learn, that Mr. Bolts is the firiglc inAancc of a 
trader being fo tranfported* during many years. Yet lie gravely tells us, 
in p. 140, The efFcds in India of fudden tranfpormtion, with refpeft 
“ to deflroying of credit and all private fccurity, miiA appear c\ddent, and 
‘‘ indeed, have been fevercly felt by the generality of Hniifh fubjeds, 
fincc thofc tyrannies have been pradifed in Bengal, for it is well known, 
‘‘ that any young writer in the company’s feriice will now find it more 
difficult to borrow fve hundred rupees of a black merchant, than fix 
years ago he would have five thoufand,^^ 

• This happened twenty months after he had publicly declared to the goternor and coondl 
that he had rclinquilhcd alt trade. He bimfclf faid, in his examination before the committee 
of the houfe of commons, that he knew of none befidcs bimlclf, except military men, that had 
been fent to Europe. 

This 
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This laft mentioned faft, which is fuppofed to be a conclufive proof of 
all thefc dreadful confequcnces, may be true, but has no application to the 
fubjeft. Stx years ago will nearly carry us back to the treaty concluded 
with Nudjum al Dowlah. The reader muft here be informed, that a trade, 
free from duties, had been claimed by the company's fervants, fupported 
by their forces, and eftabliihed by the laft treaty with Mccr Jafficr ; and 
that this article, although condemned by the directors, was afterwards 
tranferibed into the treaty with his fon Nudjum al Dowlah. The conten- 
tion during two years with Meer Q)irim, in fupport of this trade, greatly 
weakened the country government, which his fubfequent overthrow quite 
annihilated. At this time, many ** black merchants^' found it expedient to 
purchafe the name of “ any young writer in the company s fervicey^ by loans 
of money, and under this fandion, harrafled and opprefled, or (as Mr. 
Bolts elegantly exprefles it) ^^fqueezed the natives.^* So plentiful a fupply 
was derived from this fourcc, that before lord Clive’s arrival, many “ young 
** writers'* were enabled to fpend 1500I. and 2000 1. per annum, were 
cloathed in fine linen, and fared fumptuoufly every day. 7 /iis credit cer- 
tainly declined, when the orders of the direftors were enforced by the 
fclcft committee. Had thefe gentlemen thought fit to fupport fuch a ere* 
dtf^ they would, to ufe the expreflion of lord Clive in his letter to the 
dircSors, have found “ the fetticraent in general their friends, and only 
the natives of the country their enemies.” 

Having mentioned the treaty with Nudjum al Dowlah, it is worth re- 
marking, that Mr. Bolts does not hcfitatc to mifquotc paflages from 
public letters, whenever, by fo doing, he can aid his other arts of mifre- 
prefentation. Where every, the miniiteft, tranfadion is committed to 
paper, and canvafl’cd in a correfpondence between the direftors in England, 
and the company’s fervants in Bengal, it is obvious what advantage maybe 
hence derived, if a man can ftoop to the mcannefs of wilful mifquotation. 
To follow our author through every inftance of this fpccies of deceit, 

. would not only require a careful perufal of all the public correfpondence, 
but would, in itfclf, be ufelefs, fince one inilance will fuffice to deftroy the 
credit of Mi. Bolts. The diredors, enraged with the abovementioned con- 
tempt 
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tein|Ki<>£'tfaqCiiardeiiii; 4 ii^ttecD«icB'ia<tfa«a-UMa;!Q^^^i)ar^ 11766, 
to tEkn(nut d rtmncAiHn^Hjtdt 'fdki^ die Mbdb. 

A cluugt'of cireuinibiion.lud bm' nude bf jdidr fcmnti. the pied ftr 
an intereftBdfdtfo]iedi«ioe.-’iTlKji therefbtif l<M, .Kmhitevor •gownmcnt 
n\ay.ibe«llaUifted, dr wbketmr' cncinjcmaibiaftatife, 4tlis 

<* out rtIbbililfiD tPlipwbi)«tt ■■nfl.-«ire l^<j«B f(j n t q))ri&iibiAiUuKtraie in 
“ fait, beetiHUit^ jM/tglMiMOi V>! meUMQ tbelinUliil’trade canigi.dn 
ly individuals under a forced cbnArudion of the hrmaun, recognized 
by thefe treaties. ' ' Yet ‘Mr. 'Bdtt, 'ftiHy j^jblfeOild of fhe trudij apjtllet this 
prohibition to‘ fodity cfiiiblifli^^'inebtheqilcAliA fiFj^itiwtnjui^Ofis 
from' the J^ropiietort i'$^'fdgsitdte the sn/dhH tradfi" fej^TatibAi 

srcre riot dieA tlnbuim Hn En^Nnd^ aliil'^feqiKhd^ could' iiot bd ‘con- 
demned. ’It i.t impofflU^td-rdgard'^hb'mifl’d^efttfiakon of 'dill ‘fub- 
jeft by' Mr, BdiU as 4erht(^ Icdifri't!nW'<oii;li%f>art,'ibedUire the letter 
by him meritlbnel refciMt tei!’artt(Hbot'‘ thetNat^''ifteriitardsrtferrdto; 
becaufe-lt fpeaks <4^ the tibde' trf'^ttdlWdnais’ therefy ftipnldted, /Merely 
condemning' the conduiSt:' of gbvemor'Spenctf and his council in this bu- 
imefs; and "Uli{y,/'becaure Mr. Betts in his bookf page )8o, ufes the 
-stcry'j^hralfe of the letter,' •* lrasipsikJudh'Wtmsm'aem ih firm' tt Ihe nahh 
in the ferfian language,"' dropping in ttie 'midft of the fentence'thefe 
words “ •/' this pari ef' the treaty," 

In the fame page with his acute oblerrau'diu on private credit,- conti- 
nuing, .the inve&ive againft 'TirdUm-i/nin/^orMrioR; 'MrvBoIts exhibits a 
very alarming pidnre o£ pq06le abufes. He fuppofes the abfent and in- 
nocent to be equally involved, the widow' and orphan to fall in one un- 
diftingoilhed rum with thefe miferiible exsles. ■ Having wStmed his ima- 
gination, heprbceeds to defcribc thelgovernol)'asa■Ticb‘ty^n^, butwith- 
out fubje^s. The .governor has fcanilhed ail the former inhabitants of 
the fettlemcnt, leaving to hiiifotf nothing but the hdufes/ Conceiving 
that a mao feat away fuddenly, muA fell -all his elFeds cheap, Mr. 'Bolts, 
being a good merchant, makes tranfportation the - meant’ -(fmployed by a 
pbrehafer. “ In any otall ef thefe cafes llw governor hthifelf, or he and 
“ foQic pf hii chief connfellotss -might -become ptirchafers of all this 


* G>nGdentioiu, p. 180, 


*C 


t lu Augvit 176$. 
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** houfei^ Ifar^Sy goodi t>r inacKMidaf idi Ar fetdement which/ ^prould 
be no (ftudl jfffMtcdn trader ‘&!pi^ce with many fuch Jhroies as 
** hiWe beeiLJofteflr koowadtolber^^rA svtrcBtsrieLLy under arbitrary 
or d€fp9tie gordmoleplti * In the firft part of thcifentenccy they might 
become- puffchafera;. hut fnrgettiiigi that thb whole was a iidionf Mr. 
Boltii in dieilattfer fMUPl 4 ■hirinuatesi'iyy {the help of Italics and 

la^ Lbttxrs, that'ftKh prefitoed not utveoihmhnly prevaiil. 

Thifi is not the only imputa^on thus conveyed. If Italics mean any 
thfng, .t^e.ittJbo 1^ their dqpviurc haftcoed 

by ,mana|g^iiKnt Left, the ^/rr/ (hould, effape. the attention, 

or a9 he might nof 4mow againft^ the iniipua^n was dire&ed, 

Loro Clivs and Ma. SlYKsaia^jafge ch^tftActf.. catch thq.eye on the 
preceding line^ p, 47^ qmpJoy?4 ip regulapngj tjiia fame nabob's income. 
A few lines Ipwcf Wthoiri yoptbt who.d§qd ^f ^ (mall-ppai: aftet -an 
illnefs of eleven days, ^^diee fuddeiliyf^^ .Rftd M the allpipfinee of the 
nabob is agaip reduced f.” Left all this honeft ilnduftry ihould be loft, 
Mr. Bolts cof^edur^s. the face of the prefent nabob, ihrewdly obferving 
that confidering the late fatality among nabobs, it is^reaiQllablc!to ima>- 
ginc the race of them in Bengal is nearly at an end.^ - Ip a note to 
page 44, the reader is informed that upon all thefe revolutions, large 
fums of money were obtained by the perfons who conduced them from 
every new made nabob.” Then follow fomc extrafts' from a letter 
publiflicd by lord Clive and from another by Mr, Johnftonc, nefpefling 
prefents. This note is fuhjoined as ah illuftration of a text, wHich de- 
feribes the nabob wholly dependent on the Engliih governor and council. 
Had fomc little order been given to the fadbs here* mentioned, it would 
have appeared, that the prefents madfc to. lord Give and others, in the 
year 1757, rewards of the rooft honourable fcrvices, at o- time when 
the Engliih company had few forces in Bengal, the nabob Meer Jaftier 
poflefling a large army and the full dominion of his country. That the 
prefents received by Mr. Johuftone and> others in .the year 1765, were in 
confequence of no leryices, the nabob Nudjum sLQowlah being difarmed by 
treaty, and all power transferred: to* the Engliih council ; given, in ihort, 

* ConfiHerations, p 140. 

t The nabob'i aUowincc was not reduced on the death of Se^f al Dowlab, at here afTcrted 
byMr.Bdu. 

under 
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under fuch circumftanccst tint Mn'Verclftrftd not think it confiftent with 
bis honour to accept afhy part. LaAly, it 'woukl have appeared that be- 
fore the ftideh ' deaths mentldned by ter, ^Boksy Ae fourdf of thefe pre- 
fents had bfceh iWnoVcd I:^ a grant ^of th6' reVerihe to thi Ehglllh Eaft 
India company ; and that therefore it was imfmflible, confiAently with 
truth, to fuggefta motive for the perpetration of fo horrid a criirve. The 
fubjed is here mentioned only to '(hew 'the mailncr'in which Mr. Bolts 
treats the charaders of men, who have'' laboured ht MaA io render'Totne 
ferviee to their country. Perhaps it may not he improper to point out 
the dilemma, in which this gentleman* has involved himfclf. By conceal- 
ing his fujpicion'^ during his refidence in Bdngal fubfequent to 1766, he 
incurs the guilt of an accomplice, whctHcr the fad be true or falje. If he 
entertained no fajpicion^ let the reader give a name to his prefent at- 
tempt f* 

No fubjed is fafe in the hsnds of Mr. Bolts. He will not fuiFer the 
alhes of king William to reft in peace; nay, the two houfes of parlia- 
ment become the authors of fraud. The confines of legiilative and ex- 
ecutive power arc often fo nicely blended, that we muft not be fur- 
prifed if they have fometimes been miftaken. In the reigns of the Tu- 
dors, this diftindion was little underftood, and lefs regarded. In the reigns 
of the Stuarts, the poffibility of completely feparating thefe powers, with- 
out overturning all kingly government, was, with equal warmth, affirmed 
and denied by contending parties. After the Revolution, a charter was 
obtained from the crown, cteding a company who were to trade to India. 

A 

* A man who bad intimated a Aifpidon of this lund, would only have made himfclf il* 
diculoui in Bengal, where the truth was notorious , but thefe bafe iitfinuationi may never- 
thciefi have fume effed in inflaming the uninformed mind of an Englifh reader. 

t Mr. Dow haa this paflage, p. I9. , vol. lii. •* The princes whom we raifcd in Bengal, va- 
mfhed impcrcepubly from iheir thrones. Light and unlubftantial as the (hew of power, with 
** which, as m derifion, we invcfted them, they difappeared, like Aomului, but without 2 ftorm. 

The beneflts derived from former rcvolntloos, created k love of change | and the angel of death, 
*' if not our friend, was very opportune in hia frequent vifits to the Mufnud. In the courfe 
“ of fiveyeais, three nabobs eipired; and the unfledged fovereign, who acceded to the nominal 
*• government of Bengal, on the March of 1770, l»i already enjoyed, confidering the timet, 
*< a long re^n. Nab^, to own the truth, are uifelefs t and they are difmifled to their fathers 
•* without either ceremony or noife.” A man who hopes to obtain credit Ihould exhibit fomc- 
thing like a proof in fupport of fo extraordinary a charge, 
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Tbii^ cKuttirt copied from (bmc of a moTe amisnt date* contained a r lmiff 
granting an mlu/ht trade. Such a clauff, being rcftri^Uye.of the right! of' 
other perfoiu, wa« manife^tljr a.HgiSativq aiSI I %p«| therefore illegal, lerith- 
oat the oonenr^ce of parlij^et. . No (boner ..wae theerrpr difeovered, 
than the crown relinqnilhed its claim: but the meafure being deemed. po>- 
Iitically right, an excloftve privilege of trade vras immediately grafted by 
parlianmct, and the two cpotpaniea weye, ^ftenyards united in the .flxth. 
year of queen Amae. Yet Mr. Bolts rcprefents t^e hrft charter aa con- 
firmed fy par/iamentj to introduce this qbfervation, that it “ was almoft 
“ immediately fet at nought by a felf-«reded, unchartered company of 
“ adventurers, who traded dtrefUy to India in defiance' of the king, mi- 
“ niftry *, and parliament." He then gives a long hiilory of fuppofed 
eyafions under the terms /«, i/ito, a^d /reoff, for the purpofe rtf fug- 

gefting his own ingenious doubt, whether the pgrliaautit of Great Britain 
can reftrain the trade of a Bntijh fubje£tt or authorize other fubjedls to 
feizc hw perlbn, whenever he contravenes fuch commands ? 

The cafes of perfons feized and fent to Europe, printed by Mr. Bolts in his 
Appendix, relate to officers, all of whom were engaged in the mutiny, while 
fome fuperaddeil the guilt of fupporting rival interefts to the attempt of de- 
ftroying the Britiffi power in Bengal. Theft relations are drawn by no 
friend of the meafure ; yet, when (bipped of their pompous phrafe and un- 
meaning inveftive, the whole will amount to this, that men, not perfon- 
ally known to the gentlemen in council, of a profeffion whofe interells 
could not clalh, were fent to Europe, becanft their relidcnce in Bengal 
was efteemed dangerous to the company. Doubts refpeding the legal extent 

their power, made the governor and council cautious in the mode of 
fecuring the perfons of thefe officers, and enabled them to hold their houfe 
as a garrifon for fome few days. It :q)pears, moreover, that one of them, 
as foon as he proraifed to proceed for Europe, was permitted to quit the 
Ibip on which he firfi embarked. From this fiift we may judge, how fiir 
their own obftin.icy, in refilling the order of council, contributed to any 
hardlhips they might fiiffcr. The mefiages which pafied between the pri- 
foners and julUces of peace are fet forth by Mr. Bolts at large X‘ The juftices, 

* rsg« 441. t Page 142. I AprencKs to p. 93, 94, 95. 
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no great lawyers, were of opinion, that the complaint was not within their 
jortfdidion. Common fenfe muft difeover, that a power of feizing Britifh 
fol^s for the purpofe of fending them to England muft fall to the 
ground, if magiftrates, having a merely local authority, (hould prefume 
to releafe them- * If the crown, in time of danger, .'ire empowered to 
confine fufpeded peribns, would our fages of the law difeharge the pri- 
loners i Yet in this country the courfe of juftice is tolerably free. 

Among the arts ufed by Mr. Bolts to inflame, he never forgets to men- 
tion the military as perfons employed upon all occafions. The reader 
therefore (hould here be informed, that throughout all the nations of In- 
dia, the orders even of courts of jufticc are executed by military men. 
The colour of a man’s coat, or the uniform he wears, docs not prove 
him a more noxious creature, than if, an emblem of innocence, he were 
arrayed in white. The nature of the Englilh conftitution makes us jea- 
lous of the executive magiftrate. A frequent ufe of the military, who 
arc immediately under his command, in domcjltc government might be 
dangerous to public liberty ; and hence arifes that honeft prejudice of 
our countrymen, which the author of Confitlerations perpetually abufes to 
moft unworthy purpofes.. 

In page 144, Mr. Bolts, ftill declaiming againft tranfportation, has 
this pallage: But there is a direft, unconftitutional ufe to be made 
^ of fuch power, which is, as we have feeuy that of employing it 
^ to punifh men for doing their duty, even in courts of jufticc. 

They may difoblige men in power by rcfufing to be pliant judges, if 
‘‘ in the mayor’s court ; or pliant jurors, if impanncllcd as jurymen at 
“ fcflions ; and may be therefore puniflied with ruin in revenge for thor 

honeft difeharge of the firfl focial duty.” Have fuch cafes ever cx- 
iftcd ? Has fuch an unconftitutional ufe been ever made of this power ? 
Tliere never has, nor ever can, while law or jufticc has its rcfidcnce in 
Great Britain. Suppoiing the power to be legal, thofc excrcifmg the au- 
thority arc anfwcrablc for its abufc. To prefer a criminal charge to the 
proper judges, is the legal right y nay the dutyy of each individual citizen. 
But (hould this power be wantonly abufed, the experience of every day 
evinces, that an innocent and injured man would obuia ample compen- 
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fition from an Englifli jury. What more could be done to prevent op- 
pireiBoni if parliament fiiould annul this power heretofore given to the 
company ? In this country all public rightSi whether in the bands of the 
magiftratc or of private perfons, are a facred* tnift. To abufe thefe in 
the execution, is criminal according to our laws; and a finificr motive 
will contaminate an aA, which could not oiherwife be queftioned. Go*- 
vernors who Ihould condud themfelves by the principles fuggefted by 
Mr. Bolts, would not only be compelled to make full reftitution to 
the injured individual, but would, by their punifliment, become fevere 
examples to prevent the commilTion of like crimes in future. 

The reafoning of our author is perpetually in extreme. Here he wilhca 
the .abolition of a power becaufe the imagination may fugged pqffible 
abufes, which abufes are cfFedually correded as the law now Hands. 
Two pages further he would dcllroy the fame power as unnecejfary^ be- 
caufe it is the intereft of all men to be honed No inhabitants of 
“ their fettlcments can commit any crime to endanger the fccurity of the 
“ company but what mud equally endanger the fafety of each individual 

member of the community, they being infeparably conneded together.” 
Is not this equally true of every other date and its fubjeds ? Wherefore 
then is high ircafon puniflicd? Why arc murderers proferibed in every 
country? Why have we regarded great legiflators as benefadors to man- 
kind ? Such is the moral harmony edablifhed by the Creator, that public 
duty will ever continue to be the fame with private intcred well under- 
dood. But do men never err? Shall we proceed upon fucli a foundation 
to abolifli all laws and all magidrates ? I know not which mod to admire, 
the head or heart of our author. 

Mr. Bolts himfelf obferves upon another occafion, p. 144, not dif- 
“ putlng here what the conditutional rights of Engliihmcn formerly were, 
“ or now arc, within or without the immediate fettlcments of the com- 
** pny, that there Is always fuppofed to be a mutual convenience or ad- 
** vantage in all fuch engagements, and that honour (hould regulate cither 

party in their condud.” Let honour be the criterion. Let each in his 
feveral dation abide by its judgments. Should any private man, taking ad- 
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vantage of an unfcttled government, opprefs and hanrafs the harmlefs na* 
tives of Bengal, and endeavour to flielter himfclf under the letter of laws, 
calculated for a very diflFerent Bate of focicty; let the mifcreant be pu- 
nilhed as his crimes deferve, by a removal from the fcene of his ravages, 
by the contempt and dccellation of every honed mind. Should, on the 
contrary, power be wantonly abufed, to ferve the purpofes of malignant 
palTion, or governors, forgetful of Mr. Bolts’s precepts, negled their pub* 
lie duty for a fu^ofei private LntereA, an Englilh jury will eagerly re- 
drefs their fellow-citizen, and vindicate the rights of human kind. 

It were endlefi to purfue Mr. Bolts through all his chaos of invcflivc. To 
do jufticc to his performance, would be to comment on every line. Some 
paflages, howcvxr, may be felcfted, without fwelling this Introdudion to 
an unrcafonable (ize, (^fHcient, perhaps, to convince the reader, that the 
Book called “ Confiderations on India Affairs,” will convey as much real 
mformation refpeding the affairs of China, as thofe of Bengal. 

The author is as well verfed in the law of nations as qualified for the 
domeftic government of a particular date. What concern has Great Bri- 
tain in- the claims of a Mogul ? Englifhmcn fliouW adhere to engagements 
taken on the pan of their own nation ; but it is ridiculous to fiippofe they 
mud enter into the difputes between prince Ally Gohar, and the fubah- 
dar of Bengal, or between them again and their refpedive fubjeds. Yet 
the mifrcprefentations of two chapters arc chiefly founded on this abfurd 
opinion ; atnd the high founding titles of eaflern grandeur arc introduced 
to give the whole a greater air of burlefque. 

What contradidion is there in refidlng prince Ally Gohar, when in- 
vading the dominions of our ally ; and fupiHirting the fame man with ^ur 
arms, when new trcafles had been formed with him ? Mr. Ikilts, p. 25, 
(juotes two paffages from Mr. Scrafton to prove tliat, u^xin the invafion of 
Bengal by our prefent Mogul, colonel Clive, at the requefl of Mccr Jafficr, 
marched to punifli tliofc rajahs “who had dared tojtyia him*.” It appears 
from thefe cxirads, that tlie colonel dridly adhered to his engagements, 

• Mr. Dolts has mif-qiiotcd thj? pa/Tage from Mr. Scmfinn, whofe words arr, jn p 117, 
All our aftairi be 1 fo happily circumftnntc:!, colonel Gnr, at tlie fubah’i rcqucfl, inarchcil 
“ lO-puiiitb tbofe rajabb iM&a h§d jmed tht ikghiada,'* 
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commuAicactlng the letters received to the nabob’s fon and miniAers, vfho 
judged that h would be dartgeroua to have a prince of the blocd in 
** any of the provinces.” Mr. Bolts fccms better pleafed with the eon- 
du£t of Mr« * HoiweU) who» in the fame wary correfponded with the 
enemyi' concealing the letters offering acaite blanche to the company”) 
fropi oor ally Meer JafBen It leems that thefe engagements with the 
fubahdar were noty in our author’s opiniony to be regarded; for he 
firmsy that Sujah Cawn was the lailf lawful nabob of Bengal. 

Mr. Bolts then relates the revolutions preceding the capture of Cal- 
cutta by Surajah al Dowlah, to retake which place colonel Clive was fent 
from the coaft of Coromandel in the year 1756. But In doing this he 
conveys a very unjuft imputation. He tells us that the treaty withSerajah 
al Dowlah was folemnly J ratified in the ftrongeft manner, the nabob 
fwearing on the Koran by God and Mahomed, and the colonel pledging 
“ the names of God and our Saviour, faithfully to obferve the fame. 
Necclfity, which, in poiitics, ufually fuperfedes all oaths, treaties, or 
forms whatfoever, induced the Engliih Eaft India company’s repre* 
fenutives, about three months after the execution of the former treaty, to 
«* determine, iythc blejjing of God^^ upon difpoflcfliDg the nabob Scrajah 
« al Dowlah of his Nizamut, and giving it to another.” In the next 
paragraph, to throw a greater odium upon the meafure, Mr. Bolts fpeaks 
of the traifick in nabobniips,”-— the bold and traiterous difpofition of 
“ Meer Jaflicr,” — “ and of another rebel candidate.” Who would imagine, 
from this relation, that the conduft of the Engliih was pcrfedtly con- 
fiftcnt with the law of nations ? Yet fuch it will manifcftly appear. 

Mr. Bolts forgot to mention, that after the conclufion of the 6rft treaty, 
Serajah al Dowlah hot only evaded fulfilling his engagements but me- 

* Tills gentleman was governor after the departure of colonel Clhe, in February 1 768. Sec 
Hi (lory, in firU chapter. 

ConrideratioDS, p. 38. where Mr. Vanrittart's Narrative is referred to. Vol. I. p. 5. 
as if that gentleman had faid, that Sujah Cawb was the lad lawful nabob of BengaV 
whereas Mr Vanfittirt expredca no fuch opinion. 

} Confidcraiioni, fol. 39. 

f To reltore the EnghOi cffc^s, and give poflclTion of the iweiity>four pergunnahs, or 
tillages, which by the treaty he had ceded. Immediately after the treaty with l^rajah al Dow- 
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ifitatcJ ouf dcflruftion. He negotiated with * Monficur EuATey^ to intro- 
docc into Bengal a body of French troops, (the two nations being then at 
war) for the exprefsf purpofc of adtingagainft theEnglifti. A juft fclf-dc- 
fcnce, therefore, required, that fomemearuresihould be taken on our part, 
before the ftiips and forces left the river. Reinforced from the fleet, our 
army, amounting to looo Europeans, and 2000 fepoys, ftood oppofed 
to 20,000 horfe, and 50,000 foot. In this fituation, it was judged expe- 
dient to fecure feme of thofe chiefs in our interdl, whom the nabob^a 
violence had dlfgufted ; and Meer Jafficr, being the mofi powerful, was 
chofen as a proper ally. 

The malice of Mr. Bolts does not reft here. He reprefents this revo- 
lution as an enterprize of no difRculty. Speaking of tlie battle of Plafley 
he fays, “ Happy it was for the company that this numerous army 
madcfolittlercfiftancc, that, according to Mr. Sertfton, there were only 
“ feventy men killed and wunded'* The nabob not only had a numerous 
army, but likewife the alfiftancc of French officers, and one hundred Eu- 
ropean foldiers. The advice, received from Mecr Jaffier, contained no- 
thing but cxcuies for not acting, and to the laft hour we obtained no 
fupport from this leader, who commanded ten thoufand men. At the 
fame time intelligence was received through another channel “ that the 
whole affair liad been difeovered by the nabob, and that he and Mcer 
Jaffier were one.** This embarraffing fituation gave rife to a council 
of war, at which a large majority declared againft an immediate attack. 

lah in Ftb 1757, Mr. Verdft waj appoiiUcd 10 take charge of the company’! fjdory at 
LucVyporc, and receive fiom the oflicers of the government the efTcds that had been taken from 
tint place On his pallage from Calcutta to Luckypore with Mr. Middleton (a gentleman now 
in the council at Bengal) in the month of April 1757 » they were attacked and taken prifoneri 
by a body of the nabob*! troops. The commanding olEcer produced the nabob’s orders dot 
to fulTe., on any account whatever, any Kuropeans 'o pafiand rcpafsni the country, particu* 
larly the Englifh He alfo produced letters, pointing out the gentlemen, nominated to take 
charge of the f.tdoncs, to be particularly within fuch orden. He moreover declared, that the 
treaty would not be regarded on the part of the nabob, and that we fliould Toon again CKperience 
the Orength of Ins .irm. The battle of PlalTcy happened on the aoth of June following. 

• Commander of the French army in the Deccan. 

This appc.ircd not only from unqucflionabic infoimaiion received atthetimti but wasfur- 
thf^i confirmed by the nabob’s papers* 

J Confidcratlons^ fol. 40. 
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After a deliberation of twenty-four hours, colonel Clive refolved to per- 
fevere, and the army, contrary to the determination of the council of war, 
was ordered to march. The event (hewed his judgment to have been well 
founded. Our ncgotiadoni in the nahob^s camp had already decided the 
conteft. We leant from Mr. Scrafton, that on the day of the battle 
“ a body of about fifty French advanced in front of the red, their of- 
“ ficer calling out in vain for (bme of the Sobahdar’s troops to follow 
“ him ; for fuch was their mifirufi of each other, that no commander 
" dared to venture on fingly, for fear fome other commander, fufpeded 
“ of attachment to us, (hould fall on him.” Among many other for- 
tunate accidents, Meer Modun, the bed and mod faithful, of the Su- 
bahdar's officers, was kilted in the beginning of the aftion, and his death 
greatly contributed to the eafy viAory gained by the Englilh army. 

The fubfequent events are fufiiciently explained in the fird chapter of 
this work. During Meer Jaffier’s government, prince Ally Gohar (the 
prefent Mogul) invading the provinces of Bengal, was repulfed by the 
Englilh under colonel Qlve, afUng as allies to the Subahdar. At this 
time were written the letters, mentioned by Mr. Bolts, to thofe rebellious- 
rajahs “ v>/io had dared to join him the open enemy of Meer Jafiier. 
The fuppofed contradidion is, that when lord Clive, upon his lad ar- 
rival in India, found other engagements taken refpeding other countries, 
he concurred with the feledl committee in adhering likewife to thefe new 
engagements. The Mogul did not indeed obtain the whole dominions of 
Oude, which a former council had f agreed to give him before they had 
conquered the country. But he did obtain the countries of Korah and 
lllahabad, his pofTeffion bemg % guarantied by the Englilh. To thelc like- 
wife was added an annual payment of twenty-fix lacks from Bengal. 
The expediency of redoring to Sujah al Dowlah the other territories of 
Oude, will be evinced in the hidorical part of this book. Mr. Bolts, 
{peaking of this redoration, fays, p. 30. “ againd the wealth of this na- 
“ bob, as Mr. Dow very judly obferves, the virtue of Ibme of our re- 

* Confidentionii foK 25. Mr. Bolu hat made a falfe qnoucton from Mr. Scrafton. 

^ Appendix, p. 163. No. 51. B. % Appendix, p. 171. No. 58 
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“ volutionifta was by no means proof.” Within three pages he rcprc- 
fents the fam^ mtn upon the fame occafion^ as taking bribes from this 
Mogul, whofe interefts they are fuppofed to \\j\t facriiiced to Sujah al 
Dowlah. Amidft all his misfortunes, this prince has given fcvernl 111- 
“ ftances of great gcncrofity, particularly to the members of the feerct 
committee, for their diftinguilhed merit and diiintcrclled fcrviccs. One 
inlLncc may be feen in lord Qive's letter to the court of direttors, of 
the 30th of September 1765, where it appears his imperial majefty 
had prefented general Carnac with two lacks of rupees.” This laft 
mentioned fa£b, which is fuppofed to be conclufivc evidence of corruption, 
candidly, told, will afford an oppofite inference. General Carnac, who had 
commanded the company’s forces with great reputation, and withflood 
many tempUtions of pecuniary emolument, had an offer of two lacks 
from the Mogul. The Mogul wrote to the council upon the fubjed, and 
lord dive mentioned his letter, with its occafion, to the court of direc- 
tors for their judgment. When a man wantonly ftabs the charaders of 
thofe whofe aAions engage the public attention, it will require more 
underfianding than Mr. Bolts poflelTes, to make falfe alTcrtions wear the 
face of probability \ 

• “ Another inftance of the generpHty of the Mogul, Mr Holts ra\s, was given in the )oar 
** 1767, when hif mjjefly likewife prefcntol colonel Richard ^miih wall two Jacla more; as 
'■ appears from the following minute of the council at Calcutta. 

At a confultation held the 14th of September 1767, prefem, Harry Vcrclft, efij prefidenf, 
** John Cartier, Richard Rcchcr, James Alcsaiider, William Aldcrlcy, Charles Ffloycr, and 
Alexander Campbell, e'qrs. 

Received a letter from Col. Richard Smith at lllali-abod, dated the 20th of July, on the 
fubjc£l of the two lacb of rupees, he refuelled their permilTioii to receive as a gratuity from 
** the Itng; oiTcring fcveral arguments to our coiifidctaticu, and .)cqii.itn(iiig ui with hia ma> 
** jcHy's sbfolutc refulal to take back tlic tcep { be had granted , ihcrcfurc cnclofing it for us 10 
“ difpofe of as might feem moH equitable.’' x 

Mr. Bolts hid fupprefled (he relblution of the prefident and rmmcil, vhich immediately fal- 
lows his quotation. Agreed, uc acknowledge the receipt ol the colonel^ letter, with the terp 
** incloied, iiiformiog him that, ns his majelly has lo abl'olutely rrfui'cd to take back the note for 
the two Licks, we flial) keep it in our lumJ'ttill the pleilutc of the louit of direfbirs can be 
** known.” At the fame time obreuiiig, ** that our feiitimciits on the oiralion Ire Hill the fame 
** as meiitioticd in our former Ictrer to him on the fubjeft." I'hcfc fentimmts condemning 
all prefents •* as manifcBly contrary 10 the will of their employe rs,” were expicfled in the above- 
mentioned letter to colonel Smith, hut more iuUy in one to the king . ” 'fhat we," (the pre- 

X A piomilTory note, heie an order of piyment for mousy. 
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Is it neceflary here to enter on the fubjeft of the Dewanny, “ a hard 
“ name, well ♦ calculated for a blind to amufc the Britilh legiflature 
Mr. Bolts does not chufe “ to inveftigate in this place all the private 
“ reafons which occafioned this Dewanny being affumed by lord Clive 
“ and his felcft committee f.** Why not? If Mr. Bolts knows any pri^ 
vate reafons, fliould this virtuous zealot fupprefs them ? If lie knows 
none, how bafe the imputation ! A plain X narrative will fuggcll the pub- 
lic reafons for this meafurc, and ihew the ncccfllty of uniting to the mi- 
litary power the means of fiipporting it. Indeed the frequent diftreffes 
of our army, from the irregular payment of the monthly fums ftipulateJ 
for its fubliftence, mull have opened the eyes of the blind ; but a former 
eouncil thought it more expedient to leave two millions of annual re- 
venue in the hands of a dilarmed and defencelefs nabob. The idea of 
Mr. Bolts, that the hard word Dewanny was intended to amufe the Bri- 
lilh legiflature, is too ridiculous to deferve a refutation ; but it may be 
worth remarking, that the fyllem called in dcrifion the Double Go- 
VEENMENT, had bccn cftablilhcd by the fame council in their treaty of 
February, 17655. This, in truth, was ncceflarily derived from that train 
of events which led an aflbeiated dependent body of Britilh fubjcfls to 
the acquifition of empire. And Bengal being, through this medium, 
united with England, the legiflature of this country can alone cllablilh a 
government different from that which at prefent exifts. 

It is impofliblc todifmifs the prefent fubjeft without fome obfervatiens 
on the comparative advantages of the two treaties, as Hated by Mr. Bolts, 
p. 52. He firft affumes, as a permanent revenue, the five lacks per 
month from the nabob, which, by the terras of the treaty, were to be 

riilcnt and council) “ carncHly wiflicil our attachnicm might appear to the world more connr£lc(l 
“ by honour ^ than by inter fjltd t)t » that it was moft glorious for him, and moft reputable 

for ourfclvcs, to have .n fnetidOiip founded on fuch a bafis . that wc could not confent to the 
•* colonel’s acceptance of his prefent without the approbauon of the court of dircclon •, and 
“ that wc mull reqiiefti that he would not, in future, confer fuch donations on any of the Eng- 
lidi chiefs.*’ Such was the fubOanceof this letter, is it appears in the public records of 20(h 
July, 1 767. The court oi direflors refufed their pcrmiflion, and thotcep was referred to the king. 
Uu> ninjefly’s receipt was immediately depodted among the records at Bengal. 

• Confulcrations, p, 33. f Coiiriilci.uions, p. 35. 

t See our Ivfl Chapter. f Appendix, p. 164. No 52. 
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only paid during the war with Sujah al Dowlah He eftimates likewife the 
zemindary of Bulwant Sing at forty-fivc lacksi from which the company 
received, while in poATciTton, only twenty lacks, as the nabob of Oude 
had done before them. If this revenue was fo extremely improvcablcv 
why did not Mr. Bolts, a company’s fervant rcfidcnt upon the fpot, one 
intruded with the management, intimate his opinion to the council i 

The edimate of Mr. Bolts is mentioned merely for the purpofc of (hew- 
ing his difpofition to midcad. The litualion of the zemindary of Bul- 
want Sing would have made it a burthen, and not an advantage, to the 
company, as the reader will fully underdand in his further progrefs. 

It would fatigue the mod patient attention to follow Mr. Bolts through 
all his mifreprefentations, very liberally feattered in every page of his 
book. From the few indances here given of his candor, the reader will 
judge of the credit due to his “ Condderations on India Affairs.” It will 
nevcrthclcfs be proper to take notice of thofe parts, in which he blends 
fomc particular charges with much general invcftivc. After this, the 
reader would fcarcely pardon the omilfion, were I not to introduce this 
durdy champion to his more intimate acquaintance. 

Mr. Bolts begins his ninth chapter with a fwclling pancgyiic upon the 
upright adminidration of judicc, with the confequent cncrcafe of indudry, 
population, and commerce. He then very pioully proceeds to blacken 
the charafters of all concerned in the government, police, and adiiinidra- 
tion of juftice in Bengal. According to his rcprcfcntation, the governor 
and council arc cruel tyrants, the courts of judicc arc become cngincs^of 
oppreflion, and the judges, fervilely complaifant to the ruling power, are 
no longer the guardians of public or of private rights. 

Should a difeontented man colleft fafts for the purpofc of mlfrcprc- 
fcntation ? Should many circumdances be fupprcflTed to give a falfe colour- 
ing to others Should a work of this kind be given to the world, when 
* i^Dliendii, 162. No. 50. 
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m2Qj pcrfons cot^ccracd in thcfe tranfaftions* arc at tKc dlftancc of half 
thcg)obc; an 4 when many now in England, not confcioui of mifeon- 
dudl, had neglcfted to preferve authentic vouchers, refpefting ordinary 
occurrences, amidftan infinite multiplicity of affairs; it will not be e^- 
peded that I (hould follow fuch a writer through all his filtli, induftrioufly 
tollcftcd. Should it however appear, that not the llighteft imputation 
tan arlfe, unlcfs to Mr. Bolts himfclf, from thofe relations of “ real fafts” 
which make the moft formidable appearance in hia book, no one will 
think the requeft very unrcafonablc, if he be dcfired to fufpend at leaft 
Ins belief in thofe particulars, where fufficient documents cannot be im* 
mediately procured. 

The cafe of Parfcck Arratoon, an Armenian merchant ♦, has been fe- 
Icdcd for the purpofe of proving the entire and fubmiflivc dependence of 
the mayor’s court ; how ready the judges were to obey the nod of a go- 
vernor. Had the whole truth appeared, the reader muft have drawn an 
inference diredUy contrary to the conclufion of Mr. Bolts. To give a co- 
lour to his charge, he represents Mr. Verclft and his partners as dcfirous 
of engroffing all the fait in that part of the country. The contrary is 
notorioiifly true. Hundreds of others dealt in fait, and this very parcel 
was foon rclold at a profit of two thoiifand pounds. Yet thcfe gentle- 
men, by an intemperate decifion of the mayor’s court, hearing only the 
evidence of one party, are compelled to pay 7000 1. more than they them- 
Iclvcs had received. 

Mr. Vcrcift, upon entering into the more immediate charge of public 
affairs as governor, found it ncccITary to remit the care pf his private 
affairs to others, and this, in particular, was entirely under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lewis, who had an equal intereft f therein. The agents ot 
Mr. Lewis bought a quantity of fait at Nattoor of fome black merchants, 
wliofe property it appeared to be. A difputc arol'c rcfpciling the de- 
livery, in which poffibly fomc violence was ufed by both parties. The 


• C''nfulcratjoni. p 91. 

juini paitncr with Air. Sykes and Mr. Vcrclft, 
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affalis however, Cttiw before the cutchtfrry, vrhitfo, " according to the 
general praAice of the cou^, when not unduly hitemipted, to have every 
«< caufe determined by athitratort, or umpires, chofen by the * parties,” 
this matter wasrefdrntd to five prSndphl meiefaants, who gave their award 
infovoHrofthepurcfaiicl;,decIart4gthecbMhM!k'*'llAiraAd legal bargain.” 
Mr. Bolts afl^s, that ** the Arintnitn, fttAUe tba!t foe ]price Of fait 
would rife, ordered his gomhflih to Men up the wardioufe, httd not 
“ to fell f.” The Armenian Wu ib far firOm thisdiijwlition, that his go- 
maAah had before been with Mr. Sykes, offering foe felt to fete. He 
engaged to deliver it within a fortnight, and accq>ted part d the price 
in the prefence of witneffiss. A few days after, he applied to Mr. Sykes, 
and, by intreaties, prevailed upon him to relinquifo the bargain. The 
fame fait was then fold to the ;^ents of Mr. Lewis for a larger fum. It 
is demonftrable that the full market price was here given, becaufe many 
parcels of fait were bought of European gentlemen, particularly of {Mr. 
Marriott, then in council, about the feme time, at a greater dillance from 
the place of manufafture, and at a price fomewhat lower. Thus the 
tranfaftion (lands above all pol&ble imputation, beaufe no injuftice could 
have been committed againft European gentlemen, and the Armenian 
merchant had a yet better bargain. But the value of the commodity (lill 
rifing in the market, the gomallah of Parfeek Arratoon again defired to 
evade the delivery, upon which the reference above-mentioned took place, 
and an award was made in favour of the purchafer. 

The award being made, Coja Parfeek Arratoon then appeared, and 
claiming a property in the fait, which he alledged to have been forcibly 
taken from his gomaftahs, hied his bill in the mayor’s court at Calcutta, 
to which Mr. Lewis § gave a full anfwer upon oath, denying every part 
of the charge. But before the witneffes could come from Nattoor, the 
plaintiff had brought the caufe to a hearing upon ac farte depofitions. 
Mr. Veretft, thinking his chara^er as well as property affeded by this 

* Conridentioni, p. 80. t Ibid. p. 185* 

} Thlt geotlcinan it now in England. S Tbii Geotleman it likewifo m England. 
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jtfoceeding, vrote a note * to the mayors ^ ^ iadulged with a 

proper time to produce his evidence; at the £iine time acquainting hinii 
that the court would probably be no more troubled with the fuit, as Pe- 
trufe Airatoon (who afterwards became executor to Parfeck Arratoon, and 
at this time tranfaded his bufinefs} had propofed to refer their difpute to 
arbitration. So little was Mr. Verelft inclined to take any advantage, 
that although one award had been already made, Petrufe Arratoon did 
hmftlf, at the requeft of Mr. Verelft, choofe the arbitrators, and named 
Thomas Cooke and joieph Price for a fccond reference. Irt the mean 
time, bonds were drawn and executed by fome of the parties; but Pe- 
trus Arratoon, diftrufting probably the juftice of his caufe, wanted to in- 
lert as a condition that Itis witneffes enfy fhould be heard. To comply 
with his demand was impoftible. It was difRcult to conceive the fource of 
iuch a requeft, until his fubfequent conduG explained the niyftery. 
Thinking he had obtained an advantage by fome irregularity in the ex- 
aminer of the court, who had taken the depofitions on the part of the 
defendant, he relinquifhed his former engagement; and urged the caufe to 
a decifion. A petition was prefented on the part of Mr. Verelft and his 
partners, praying that the error might be correfted, and the witnefles 
again brought to Calcutta at their expence f. Yet the mayor and alder- 
men refufed to comply with this vciy reafonablc requeft, and proceeded 
to a decree upon the evidence Iblcly of the plaintiif. Thus thefe gen- 
tlemen are now compelled to pay 7000 1. more than the fum for which 
they thcmfelves refold the fait. Here, moft certainly, no favour was 
fliewn; perhaps the reader may think .that the rules of the court were 
ftrained even to the verge of injuftice. 

The author of Confiderations, not contented with this happy inftaoce 
of domineering power, produces another extraordinary cafe of Mr. 
Alexander Jephfon|, where the governor and council rtfufed to interfere 

• At the fime time Mr. Vereleft’s attorney at law (Mr. Wbitul) piepared a petition to the 
court. Appenilia, p. 17+. No. 61, 

t Appendix, p. 175. No. 6a. X Appendix to ConCdecatioiis, p. 43 - No. ao. 

with 
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M'lth the courts of jufticc. Mr. Bolts has given us full pfoof> viz. the 
memorial of an angry man to the court of dircOors. The greater part 
of this Aory is fuch, that I, with Mr. Dc Grey*, « know not how to be- 
« lieve the parties, concerned in tranfaffing it, wo^d admit it to he 
“ true.” The attorney-general was certainly right, in thinlring that 
“ feveral of the decrees m Jiatid are erroneous, and might be appealed 
“ from t{" but it remained for Mr. Sayer to difeover, that a letter to 
the governor and council, complaining of an illegal arreAi without 
Aadng the {M‘oceedings or decree of the court, was m aSual sppeai', or 
that it could be criminal for the governor and council to acquaint Mr. 
Jephfon, in reply to his letter, that nothing but decreet regularly ap» 
|xaled, are cognizable by them. Perhaps, in this inAance, they were 
better lawyers than Mr. Sayer. Be this as it may, Bie ca& is here men- 
tioned only for the purpofe of fliewing that the governor and council are 
not forward to interfere irregularly, or arrogate a fuperiority over the 
mayor’s court at Calcutta. If Mr. Jephfon, inAead of appealing, chofe 
to refiA or Ay from the officers of juAice, the governor apd council aded 
with equal propriety in direding the commanders of the company’s Qiips 
not to countenance fuch an attempt, or receive Mr.’Jephfon on board. 

Mr. Bolts, in his Conlidcrations, page 95, fays, a tradefman and In- 
habitant of Calcutta, named Gocul Sonar, ‘'preferred his complaint” 
againA one NobekiiTen, “ at the court of the general quarter feffions 
" held at Calcutta on the 4th of March 1767, in a petition to the grand 
“ jury, but without any fuccefs ; for it was remarkable that the chief juf- 
” tice, Harry VerelA, cfq. then on the bench, getting the petition 
“ into his own hands from another juAicc, to whom the former had de' 
“ livered it, he immediately and fuddenly called and difmilfed the ju- 
“ rics.” 

On the 4th of March, Gocul Sonar did prefent his petition to the 
grand jury. When the petition was delivered into court, it became the 
duty of the juAices to decide whether they had authority to hear the caule. 

* See bb opinion, Appendix 10 ConGderationx, p. $4. t See the Cime opinion. 

t See Mr. Sayer’a opinion. Apprndik to Confuleraiioni, p. 53. 

* E Upon 
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Upon deliberation they were all unanimoufly of opinioni that a criminaF 
charge between the natives onlyt did not belong to the jurifdi£Hon of the' 
fefliona ; and accordingly referred the complaint to the court of zcmindary 
before whom it was afterwards heard and determined. 

Without examining whether it was originally the intention of his 
majefty to (\xh}C& the natives, refiding within our dillriflst to the cri-* 
minal laws of Great Britain, it will be fufficient for the prefent occafion* 
to (hew, that the charter of juftice will bear the conftruAion here given 
to it, and that the juftices were led by conGderations of duty and hu* 
manity to adopt this interpretation. 

In civil matters, the charter contains an exception of fuits between na* 
tlves only, unlefs both parties (hall fubmit the fame to the determination 
of the mayor*8 court. And although this charter, granted the a6th of 
George IL at a time when we were wholly dependent upon the country 
government, is Glent refpeding criminal matters, it was difficult for the 
gentlemen to believe that the lives, of the natives fliould be Icfs regarded 
than their property, or that juioce could authorize a trial by laws which 
the criminal could not poffibly underiland* 

In the year 1762, a native detefted one of his women in an aA of in« 
fidelity. Throughout the Eaft, women arc wholly fubjeft to the will of 
their mailers, and every hulband is the avenger of his own wrongs. 
The man therefore, fatisfied of her guilt, proceeded to punilhment, by 
cutting off her nofe. He was arraigned at the Calcutta felGons. He con.* 
fefled the fa£l, but urged that he had done nothing to offend the laws and 
culloms in which he had been educated. That the woman was his pro- 
perty; and that, by fuch cuftoms, he had a right to fet a mark upon her 
for her infamy. That he had never heard of the laws by which they tried 
him, but delired to put one queftion to the bench : Did they believe that if 
he had known the punilhment to be death, he would ever have committed 
what they now called a crime? The man, notwithftanding this defence, 
was condemned and hanged; for if the court poflefs jurifdidiooi they 
muft proceed according to the Eoglilh laws* 


Thus 
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Thui an ad of parliamentt which took iti rife from an injury done to 
an Engliih * gentleman, may violate the fecret recefles of the haram, and a 
man of the firft rank, charader, and fortune, mayfuffer a moft igno- 
minious t death, for an ad which he is taught to believe undeierving cen- 
fure. The charge may be fupported by the tedimony of Aaves, or even 
of the guilty woman. By this rule of evidence, thofe ties of domeftic 
fubjedion are broken, which a perfeffion of civil polity (unknown in 
Afia) can alone properly relax. Manners here fupply the defed of laws. 
If the latter are not fufficiently perfed to become an objed of men’s af- 
fedions, they attach themfelves more ftrongly to the former; nor can 
we imagine the culbins relating to domeftic government, lead facred in 
their eyes, flnce thefe the continued habits of the individual, the laws and 
religion of the nation equally confpire to uphold. 

This fubjed is more largely treated in the lad part of (he prcfent work. 
Let it therefore fufficc here to obferve, that the very few indances of pu- 
nilhment indidcd by our courts, had fpread a general alarm, and pro- 
duced in the year 1765, a petition to the governor and council, figned by 
the native inhabitants of Calcutta, praying, that they might not be fub- 
jeded to laws which to them were wholly unknown 

Aduated therefore by honed motives, the judices unanimoufly referred 
the complaint of Gocul Sonar to the court of zemindar, and the bufinefs 
of the feflions being finished, the juries were called and difinifled. In 
this cafe, it would have been peculiarly improper for the feflions to have 
proceeded becaufe the accufation related to the cxcrcife of judicial autho- 
rity in the cad cutcherry by Nobekiilen, aflifted by the miniders of their 
religion §. * 

• Sir John Coventry, in the time of Charles II. 

t The ancient mogub and nahobi wcuW not permit any of the profeilbfi of Wain to he 
hanged according to the Engliih cullom, efteeming that too ignominious a death for a Maho- 
medan to fu^er. Confideradons, p. 8r. 

t See this petition, Appendii, p. 177. No. 63. • . . 

^ All nadoiii have their coarti of €ccIcna(Hcaljurirdi£lion di/tind from the idmiiuiiratioii 
of civil juftice, in fomc with a more limited^ in others with more extenGve authortty. The 
followers of firama in Bengal have iheir cad-cutcherriesg or courts to tike cognixince of all 
matters relative to the feveral caflsi or iribct of ihc Hindoo religion. Their religious pilrily de- 

* E 2 It 
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It wHl be rto^ fieoeflkiy to follow Gocul SAir, and hia pkim Mr. 
Bdtsi to the coftrt of Ac icrtrindar ; but firft it may be proper to acquaint 
the reader who this Nobkiflbit^ was, and whence ait)fc Ae complaint 
againft him. 

Nobdeiflen ia a native Hindoo, who had been extremely zealous in the 
Englifli caufe during the troublea preceding Mcer Jafficr’s elevation to the 
fubah'darry. When the war broke out with Mcer Coffim, he attended 
major Adams, and continued with that commander till the fubhadar Was 
driven out of the provinces. Hia addrefs, and attachment to the Engli A, 
recommended him to lord Clive, who made him banyan to the committee, 
tn which office he continued the three years likcwifc of Mr, Vcrclft's go- 
vernment 

This man having charge of the caft cutcherry, one Ram, a goldfmitls 
complained, that hia mother and brother-in-law forcibly wilh-hcld hia wife 
from him in their houfc, and not only refufed him admittance to fee her, 
but permitted another man to vilit her, which, if known, might endan- 
ger Ac lofa of hia caft. The perfons were fent for, and the affair com- 
promifed to Ae apparent fatiafadion of all parties. About twenty days- 
afterwards, this was made the fubjeA of an accufation againftNobekiiTcn; 
and that the crime might be capital by the EngliA law, the witneftca 
readily fworc f to a fadl, of which, if true, they could have no know- 

pendsontliecoulhnt obfemnee of fuch numberlcia |irecepts, that the authority of theft courts 
enters into the concerns of common life, and is, conrequcntly, very extenfive. A degradation 
from the caft, by their fentence, is a fpccics of excommunication, attended with the moft dread* 
ful eife^, rendering the offender an outcaftfrom foclety. Unt as the weight of the punifhment 
depends merely upon the opinion of the people, it is umiccefliiy to fay th.'it it aunot be InSidcd 
by the Engtift) governor (as Mr Bolts aflerts, p. 83 ] unlcls the mandate of a governor could 
inftantly change the rthgioin fcntimcnts of a oatioii. Neither can a man once degraded 
he rtftored, hut by the general fuflrage of his own tribe, the fanflion of the Bramini, (who 
are the bead tribe) and the fuperadded concurrence of the fupreme civil power. See the laft 
fedion of Mr. Verelft's InftruAons to the fupravifors, an article in the Appendix. 

• Mr. Bolts is miftaken when he aflerts that Nobckiflcn wa banyan to the governor. This 
nomination only implied hit being an agent for the committee in political tranfaAoni with the 
conntry powers. 

t They f wore that their fiftcr wa carried away and violated, although, according to their 
own relation, they were abfeiit when ihc is foppi^d to have been taken away. 

ledge. 
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ledEei the fubfe^eift nph of thdr iUter. The jufitoii ii) 
referred the complaint to the court of the 'xaniiidiK; MK^Bolli. attimih* 
ingi » which he declared himfclf >«s have miQeMlit gvaa pro- 
duced, and delivered ai the dcpafitkai of Oocul SoliUt Mri ttfitt iMa 
defiroua that Kifoo Soaar. the toodier, flmdd Anar giMNlly to the . 
truth of the written paper; but this campendiotlb MWlliesti of .ghrtng tef> 
timony, not meeting with the approbation of Mr. Ffloycr * the zemin- 
dar, the witnefa wat compelled to ftibMltt to an ocaUninatioto hi which he 
materially differed from bis brother^ ■ Several witodlH weto hkewtfe eas 
amined on the part of-thc aocuftd, and proved the reln^n'hefhre given 
of the affair, intircly to the iatia&dton if Mr.FBoyOri “ wlW repotted, 
aa hia opinion, “ that it was an aaeiiiataon maliciotilly IwvMittd to de- 
“ predate the character of NobcJdflcai, there Hot being a littgle cittiMK 

ftance in the depofttions that can create a fu^cioh of his having had 
“ the informant’s After at hishoiftf*'* 

Mr. Bolts muft dcOufe Me if I eahnot believe d(at ffie infbttnition, 
■which he has g^ven the puUlc in his ConTiderations, page 96, dated 
the 20th of May, ijfy, was ever ftibfcribed by Mr. Ffloyet; be* 
caufe Mr. Ffloycr tncJitioncd ’Kls eittbt the nm day to Mr. Verdft, 
who Was abfctit from Calcutta ftnhe Weeks before the soth of May, and 
did not return till lohg after. Mr. Ffloyer, in his minVite publilhed by- 
Mr. Bolts Written feme months ifhlr thetranfjftioo, fays, “ thefc were 
“ depofttions taken before him, fitting as zemindar, in confequence ctf the 
" reference from the quarter feflions,” and his report of that trial Is dated 
the 17th of March, thirteen days after the petition to the grand jury. 
For the truth of his aflertion he refers $ to the records and officers the 
court, “ who were the only perfons made ufc of by him during th* 

“ whole courfe of the enquiry.” Had Mr. Ffloycr aflerted a faTTehood, 
the means of detedion were abundant. The miftakc therefore muft have 

* A gentleman now in England. 

^ See hii r^rt, AppeodiXy p. i8a. in which Mr. Ffloycr refers to the depoTiuonSi in fep- 
port of his opinion* 

X Confideratfonii p. 98. iti s note st the bottom. 

I Mr. Ffloyer was moft probeUy, at Um mt, no longer acaiidir, others rncceeding in 
turiu 

bcea 
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been nude loog before, and it viU iibaroe be thought probable the lame 
. Ihould be repeated pa the aoth of Ma7. Mr. Bolta, in copying the mi- 
nute, hat not given ui the mondi in which the error ii laid to have been 
committed, and would have the reader infer, that the minute relatea to 
hit information of the aoth of May, though the contrary (the ftory beii^ 
furly told) ii apparent from every line. 

This waa not the fmgle attempt made againft the life of Nobekillitn. 
A bramin waa prevailed upon, by promifea of money, to charge him with 
violating hia wife, “ to add (aa the partiea exprefa diemfelvea) a link to 
“ the chain.” They proceeded even to threaten the life of the woman, 
who, declaring Ihe never would ruin , an innocent perfon, revealed the 
defign to Nobekiflen. The truth of thia infamoua tranfaftion-waa evinced 
by the confelGona of the bramin, and one of the feducers, Ramfonar 
Gofe, by the telUmony of the wife, and of two other witnefles. 

To .underftand the affair of Ramnaut it will be neceffary to dircAthc 
reader'a attention to what palled previous to thia man ’a complaint, which 
Mr. Bolts thinka ” foreign to hia purpofe to relate.” The oppreffions 
committed by thofe who took upon themfelves the charader of Englifh 
agenta, are, in other parta of thia work, fufficiently explained. The ti- 
midity of the public officers, and incapacity of the country government to 
repreia this growing evil, had compelled the governor and council, on va- 
rious occafions, to make the abufe of Engliffi influence the fubjed of 
their enquiriea. The neceffity of their interference cannot be better 
evinced, than by informing the reader that it was not uncommon for 
many, particularly the Armenians, to call themfelves the gomaftahs or agents 
of Engliffi gentlemen, without any authority from their fuppofed principal ; 
and fuch was the dread of our power, that even the neighbouring princes 
would rarely venture to check the diforders hereby occafioned, without 
firft making application to our government. 

The reader who will carry in his mind the diflindion arifing between 
the Engliffi agent and the native, from the want of a controuling power 
over the former, will readily conceive the nature of that fair, open, and 
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imrejlnhud ttiAe, in favour of which Mr. Bolta fo veheiMntly declaims; 
and alfo of thofe numberlefs oppreffionir groaning under which Mr. 
Bolts accumulated, in the fpace of fix years, a larger fortune * than 
many gentlemen who have refided twenty years in India, and filled the 
hjghell nations- in the company's ferrke. 

It was a great point of policy among all concerned in this unreftrained 
trade, to deter the governor aqd council from animadverting upon thi 
conduA'of their agents, .particularly vrithin the province of' Bengal, 
where the debiKty of the country government opened ftiti fjurer profpeds 
of advantage. Mr.' Bolts, upon thefe occafidns, diftinguiihed hlmfelf as 
the great leader of fedition, and no fooner was Ramnaut proved to have 
committed more than ordinary violence,, than he became this- gendeman’is 
t agent, confidant, and friend. . 

In the year 1765, complaints were made by the inhabitants of Maulda, 
and the adjacent country, of cruelties and opprelEons committed by this 
man, of .a nature ihocking to humanity. Nbt only depredations on pro> 
petty, but various means of torture were ufed for the purpofe of cffeA- 
ing his interefted deligns. Many particulat aimes being proved Ity the 
oaths of witnefles, as likewife by the confeflion of Ramnaut himfelf :|:, 
the council directed him to be impnfoned, until fatisfafiion Ihould be 
made to the perfons injured.- The fruitful brain of this man foon de- 
vifed the means of Ills releafe. He -pretended that he was only the agent 
of an Englilh gentleman ; that nothing had been done without the direc- 
tion of his mailer, who had received the money ; and that he was utterly 
unable to make latisfadion, unlefs he firft recovered the money from that 
gentleman. Undertaking to fatisfy thole he had wronged, Ramnaut w^s dif- 

* Accortltng u> hit ow5 account 90,000 1. Preface to Confuleratloniy p. xa. Mr. Bolts 
ariived m Bengal in the fummer of the year 1760, and refigned t)ie company’s fervice in No** 
vember 1766 during which time he wasoiUf a junior fiuvanc, and far below the rank of coun- 
cil in the preGdency. 

t The great intimacy fubCHiog between them appeara from Confiderationsi p 99, to 104* 
Mr> Bolts it dcGred to fecurc hii cffir^ls to become refponGhlc for payntent of moneys 

X The paiticulari appear upon thtKCords of the company. 

charged 
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iWt&Miaeat * ta pcafoeittis a fiiit commoncad in th« Mayor’it 
.'Afttr «Kh.tiii«fibipfi(d»itciiridBqtl7 af^eoNd, that he sever had any 
t^ftwetd iailiia a^n v butiflhile at Hborty he had devifed 
anotljer . vriwE h* hspqd woitid inieteft the governor in the lafety of 
his fortunes. He purchafed, in July tyW , a quantity of fth, which had been 
confignedto Mr. Barwell, near Mautda, in NovemUr 1765, on the account 
qf s|» Uiea difrqfiqfi o^his-nKrcanniJe property in the coun- 

ty ; «nd bficm «i&crutv<)a farther indehted on the fale of fome boats. 
llxQ pqrchqfc ipade in the nadne nf Bogwendais, and it was not 
bc&» ?{th 1766, that M(r, VetelE.iW informed, in a letter from 

Mr* wrn^l» tWt Ealn,ant had intcreft therein f ; finding, tbefe evafions 
infuISfiienfc. ia April 1767, he aj^pHed, by letter to the governor, for 
leave to “ lay hia cafe before the j^uiiics at the next feffions,” now for the 
firft time accufing Nobekiflen of extorting money from him during his 
former confinement. He received aflurances that the ftriAeft juftice 
ihould be doqe him : but as th^ a&ir of Gocul Soofr, and allb the (lory 
of the tvamin’s wife, juAificd every precaution, he was confined by a 
guard iq his oven bobfe “ to prevent his being tampered with, and in- 
“ fifuAed in bia evidence, until he could be examined, by the committee 
This pafied on the i5,th of April. When he was examined on the i8th, 
the faUebood of the whole chaege became evident beyond a poflibifity of 
douba The demand of money was made by a man, whom he had never 
feen before or fince; whofe name he had heard, but did not remember. 
He gave Nobekifi«n,a ring, valued at 14,200 rupees, yet could not pro- 
duce a iyigle witneis who bad Icen this ring in his poflefiton ; and the 

* Where an European wai concerned, the council thought it neceflary to proceed with cau- 
tion, and rftipit the a^air to the ordinary courts of juftice, who had not fuftiaent power to re- 
prcfip the evil. Had this cWge agamft Mr. Gray been true, the mayor's court could only have 
obliged him to refund the money, and the penal jurifdiflion of the court of fcOlons extends 
little beyond the limits of Calcutu. 

t Eamnaut had applied to Mr. Verelft, in the month of Auguft, for his intcreft in procur- 
ing leave for his return to Matilda, on account of a Oiare be had in the purchafes made of that 
gentleman by Bogwandafi. This pretence Mr. Verelft then confidcrcd as a mere artifice to ob- 
tain bis releafe. 

) See this IcUer in Confidentions, p. loo. loi. This was not t fubjcfl of enquiry before 
that court, to which h« wiflied to fuhnitdt ; but had the complaint been founded in truth, tlic 
committee could have done him ample jufticr, and puniihed the oflfSending party. 


man, 
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man, of i^om it wai botight, equally unkaown, waa gone to Dchiy. 
The money wm given in private. His fervantT who carried another fam 
in gold Mohura to Nobekiflen, was gone to Mlaulda. He had related (hU 
tale to hU own fervants, and many others ; yet not one perfon could he 
name. He had been prefled for the payment of his debts, pleaded po^ 
verty; yet never mentioned thefc extortions by which it was occafioncd* 
Afraid to complain at the time, he had ventured to do this at the diftance 
of a year and half, although his enemy continued in his former employ- 
ment. He had not even mentioned the fubjeft before the 5th of April 
to his friend Mr. Bolts, who then drew his paper of complaint. 

Nobekiflen was now called. The examination of Ramnaut being read 
in the prefence of both, Nobekiflen remarked the inconriflencics of his ac- 
cufer, and pointed out the means by which fuch ^ a tranfadioD might be 
proved, if it had ever exifted. He then concludes his defence in thefe wordt, 
” after he had (as he pretends) corrupted me with more than the fam 
“ he was ordered to refund, he was ftill fubjed to the demand ; 

whereas, by a proper application of his money, he might have ferved 
“ every purpofe without my affiftancc. What probability, gentlemen', 
** is there in this ftory ? You are the judges,** Ramnaut having heard 
the defence, contented himfelf with declaring, that he coutd not prove 
any circumllanccs, as the whole tranfadion was carried on with the 
greateft privacy. 

Tired with his artifices, the committee, at length, ordered tins man to 
be delivered over to the country government, that he might be compelled 
to make fatisfedion to tlie perfons he had injured ; and the governor gave 
particular diredioits not to moleft him on account of his own debt, 
which dill remains in part unpaid f- Yet, upon no better evidence than a 
rup|X)fed letter from this Ramnaut, docs Mr. Bolts derive a charge againlt 

• Money iranridtioni in thii country arc of a nature not to be concealed. All payments arc 
in fpecic. A man of any confequence has a number of people about him, throu|;h whofc 
hands it paflei, and by whom his accounts arc kept. Thefc NobckilTcn Jeflred to hasc called, 
as no receipt, or payment, could be made unknown to thtm, 

t Appendix, p. aoo. 
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Mr. Verelft; but it i$>the perpetual misfortune of the two friends, 
Mr. Bolts and Ramnaut, that no one can give credit to their acculations, 
without fuppofing a general combination againft them. 

Another complaint is of violence done to certain Armenian mcr- 
** chants^ of cftablilhed credit and reputation, who, like many hundreds 
“ of othera, had been long eftabliflicd in India, and were at this time 
peaceably engaged in carrying on their own mercantile bufinefs in the 
dominions of the nabob Sujah ai Dowlah The truth is, that the per- 
fons here fpoken of, were the f agents of Mr. Bolts, and acknowledged 
by him as fuch in his letter to the felcd committee about this period ; 
although Mr. Bolts having been indulged with time for near two years 
after his refignation of the fervice, and aiTiftcd in collecting liis c(FeO:s> 
had repeatedly promlfcd, particularly the year J before, not to engage in 
any farther concerns in the country. Inftanccs of the like inconfiftcncy 
arc not unfrequeot with the author of Confiderations. Mr. Bolts, in 
Bengal, makes an extravagant ufe of the Englifh influence, and endea- 
vours, by every artifice of fictitious rumours and deceitful correfpond- 
cncc, to increafe his own importance, together with that of his agents, 
for the purpofe of private emolument, in a manner injurious to the 
company, dangerous to our pofleflions, and deftruClivc of the peace 
of the country § : nay, in an information delivered at the quarter feflions 
at Calcutta, upon oath, he there denominates himfclf “ a loyal /rtl^ 
jeSi of Great Britain.” Yet, when he is called upon by the Englifh 
Eaft India Company to anfwer for an interference with their exclu* 
five trade to India, their zealous and devoted fervant is not afhamed 
to plead, that as an alien he is not the objeft of ihofe laws made for 
the protection and fecuricy of that company in whofc fervice he went firft 

* Copnderations, p. io6. 

t Mr. Belli, according to hii own declaration, before the committee of ihe houfe of com- 
moni, bad one hundred and fifty ofthefc agents, fuch were *‘ the merchants of cudU 

Mi nputatm ” 

t 111 bis letter to the feleCl committee, dated February ii, 1767, entered on the proceedings 
the third of March follcnfiog, Mr. Bolts has the following wordb, “ J ajfun you^ fintlemen^ up^n 
my htiify that I havtUtl latetyt anijholi Mt enttr m/# aay mw infani aaceirui and that ! fl)all held 
“ hnt fuch at / have already been femehme engaged in" Appendix, p. 194 No. lOO, 

9 Appendix, p. ao4, &c, particularly No. 1)5. 

to 
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to India: A pica which the Court of Exchequer in England treated with 
the contempt it deferved. In Bengal Mr. Bolts makes his black fervant 
fign the new covenants with his name, hoping thereby to evade the 
obligation. This being difeovered, he applies with abjeft meaiinefs to the 
fub-fecretary, Mr, Baber, clandeftinely to deliver the covenants fo ex- 
ecuted, out of the public office, for the exprefs purpofe, as he then de- 
clared, of re-executing the fame'*. The reafon given by Mr. Bolts for his 
firft default, is curious. It feems he had taken an oath not to fign co- 
venants. Being deteded, he was nevCrthelefs eager to violate this facred, 
though voluntary, obligation. ' Yet He now attempts to juftify his con- 
dud, becaufc a lavryer has lately correded his former error, by inform-* 
ing him, that his fignaCure, being made with his confent, muft be con- 
fidered as his own ad* 

In the fame fpirit is conceived the account given of the Armenian 
merchants. He reprefents the general orders to have been particularly 
direded againft certain individuals, greatly interfering with the private 
“ views of the governor and fome of the council yet Mr. Bolts knew 
thefe to have been only a repetition of the like orders, incffcdually. 
iffued, in confequcncc of reiterated commands from home % ; and that the, 
governor, in fad, was neither dircdly nor indircdly engaged in trade, 
from which he was retrained by a foleinn oath, and by a bond with a 
large penalty §. The author of Confideration^ affirms, that all Armenians 
were prohibited from trading or tranfporting merchandize out of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriflfa. He well knew that experience of 
the turbulent, intriguing fpirit of thefe people || during Mcer Coflim’s 
government of Bengal, and the frequent complaints of Sujah al Dowlah, 

• Mr. Dabcr'i afRda^it, i\ppen<lix, p. 209. No. ia6. Vide alfo No. 152. i 

\ Conficrerationi, p. 106. 

t Vide Appendix from p. 179. If ihe dates of thefcTcral orders of the directors and of the 
rcfolutions of the counal and committees thereupon be attended to, it will appear that the fcn« 
liments of all parties both at home and abroad have been the fame upon this fubjeO. 

§ The purchaCe of diamonds for the remmanec of the governor’s private fortune to Europe, 
and for that purpofe only, is excepted m the oath. This however has 00 relation to tbc tnde 
tnontioned by Mr. Dolts. 

N The Armenians refemble Europeans in afhvity and vigour both of mind and body, for 
this reafon, they were employed in the mod important ofHces, civil and military, by Mecr 
Coflim. For the fame rcafons they were the propered indruments for our traders. 

* F a 
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had pevttd dicaa fo capable df embrotliag us with the aeighbourins 
powers, if afwpiag ibe uame ef Bogbih agents, and abuGng the ia> 
finan ce thereby obtained^ that it bcoame neceflary to couhoe the com> 
mdree ottt «f the provincea, to Aich as, dirclainuag the Eogliih protec- 
tion, sseie eesueM^ to he ijrholly liibjeA to the laws of that country 
wherein <h(!y eeftdhd* Tlte cqnduft of fome Armenians would bare juf- 
tiSnd a general prolnbition ; but the truth it, thst thofe who would 
Uafiek apon thelh teraat, were netrer intermpted. The reader who will 
recolleA the SHtaierout eaUs produced hy the prirate trade of the com- 
pany’s femota, and abufe of the £n^Uh power during Mecr Ovffim’a 
adnuniAra^n, will not he furled to find Sujah al Dowlah expreffing 
the moft CKteeme foUcitude, that the IBse praOiccs might never prevail 
in his dominions. At the lame time, he was cautious of ifiuiog any or- 
ders, which might create the finalleft fu^icion of a difagreement be- 
tween him and usj nor would he take any meafurc which might polfibly 
offend the EngKffi gentlemen, but in conjunaion with our government*. 
He was extremely defirons that whatever was done rcfpeaing Englilh 
agents, fltould be whdly the aft of the governor and council ; but when 
thefe gentlemen, apprehehlive of ill confequcnces to themfelves, where 
they had no legal authority, declined a dircA interpofition, he yet in- 
fixed that our people Ihould be the immediate inllruments in an a€t 
which otherwife might wear an hofiile appearance. Accordingly, thefe 
Armenian gomaftahs were feized by our fepoys under the dircAion of 
Snjah al Dowkh’s (^cers. 

Soon after the recovery of Calcutta, the fubfequent defeat of Serajah al 
Dowlah, and the ellablUhment of Meer Jaffier, the power of the Englilh 
traders m Bengal was feverely felt by the natives, and greatly contributed 
to the diftrelTes of Meer Jallier’s government, which, in the year 1760, 
afforded a .pretence for a new revolution in favour of Meer Colfim. This 
evil continued rapidly to iucreafe, and in the year 1762, Mr. Mailings, 
in a letter to the governor, exhibits a truly deplorable pidlure of the 
country. “ I beg leave to lay before you a grievance, which calls loudly 
“ for redrefs. I mean ihe opprclEons committed under the fanflion of 

the EngUlh name, and through want of fpirit in the nabob’s fubjefls 


« to 


* Appendix, p. 186. Mo. 8a. 
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** to oppofe them. This evil, I am well afliired, is not confined to our 
dependents alone, but is praOifed all over the country by people af- 
** fuming the habits of our fepoys, and calling themfelves our gomaftahs. 

As, on fuch occafions, the great power of the Englilh intimidates the 
** people from refiftauce, fo, on the other hand, the indolence of the 
“ Bengalees, or the difficulty of gaining accefs to thofe who might do 
“ them juflice, prevents our having knowledge of the opprefiions, and 
** encourages their continuance, to the great, though unmerited, fcandal 
“ of our government. 

“ I have been furprifed to meet with icveral Englifh flags, flybg in; 
places which I have pafled, and on the river I do not believe that I' 
** pafled a boat without one. By whatever title they have been aflumed 
“ (for I could only truft to the mformation of my eyes, without flopping 
** to aik queflions) I am fure their frequency can bode no good to the 
“ nabob’s revenues, the quiet of the country, or honour of our nation, buL 
« evidently tends to leflen each of tliem. 

“ A party of fepoys who were on the march before us, aflbrdcd fuf- 
“ ficient proofs of the rapacious and infolent fpirit of thofe people, when. 
“ left to their own diferetion. Many complaints againfl them were made 
“ me on the road, and raofl of the petty towns andferais weredeferted at 
“ our approach, and the Ihops fhut up, from apprehenfions of the fame 
“ treatment from us.” 

The fubahdar Meer Coflim, about the fame time, complains that the Eng- 
lifli agents plundered his people, injured and difgraced his fervants, and ex-- 
pofed his government to contempt. They had eftablifhed numerous fadories, 
and fetting up the Englifh colours, ofq>refled the ryots, or hufbandmen, the 
merchants, and people of the country. “ Every Bengal gomaftah makes 
“ a diflurbance at every faftory, and thinks himfelf not inferior to the 
“ company. In every purgunnah, every village, and every fadory, they 
buy and fell lalt, bcctlc-nut, ghee, rice, flraw, bamboos, fiih, guniiils, 
“ ginger, fugar, tobacco, opium, and many other things more than I 
can write, and which I think it necdlefs to mention. They forcibly 
« take away the goods and commodities of the ryots, merchants, dte,. 

“ for 
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** for a fourth part of their value, and, by ways of violence and op- 
preflions, they oblige the ryots, &c. to give five rupees for goods 
** which are worth but one rupee ; and, for the fake of five rupees, they 
** bind and difgrace an aflammec, who pays one hundred rupees mal- 
«• guzarrec ^ and they allow not any authority to my fervants ; the of- 
** fleers of etery diftrifl have defined from the cxcrcifc of their func- 
‘‘ tions; and every one of thefc gomafiahs has fuch power, that he im- 
prifons the collcftor, and deprives him of all authority whenever he 
« plcafcs.” 

Such was the ftatc of the country, which proved the immediate caufc 
of our war with Meer Coffim ; immediate, for as there could be no 
choice, but of abfolute dominion, or intire fubjeftion, lie had ccrtiunly 
rcfolved, from his firft acceffion, to refill the power of the Englifli, and, 
in Icfs than three years, had well nigh obtained that independence, to 
which all the mcafurcs of his government were evidently direfled. 

Mr. Bolts arrived in India in the year 1760, and we foon find him a 
principal figure ainidft the groupc of traders. The extent to which this 
gentleman engaged, and the moderation with which he conduced him- 
feif, will be bell known from his fortune of ninety thoufand pounds, 
gained within fix years, together with the extreme cagernefs with which 
he endeavoured, upon all occafions, to degrade the authority of the go- 
vernment, and prevent any eflxdlual protection being given to the na- 
tives f- 


Among the private perfons who ufurped the oflSce of their fuperiors, 
Mr. Bolts was very early diftinguilhed, who wrote in his own name to 
the fouzdar of Purnca J, threatening the nabob’s officers with the cffcCl 
of the Englilh power. Mr. Vanfittart§obfervc8, “ of courfc every merchant 
will take the fame authority;” and very juftly adds, “ tliat this iniirc 


^ The rents, or land-tax. 
f Appendix, p 203. No. 1x4, indp. ao8. No. 124, &c. 

t la the year 176a. 

N. 94* 

i See Idr. VanCttari'b Minute, in bis Nirrstive, p« 150. Vol. II, 


See Mr. Vanfittart's Narratire, Vol. It. p. 209. Appendix, p. 1 91. 
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levelling and equality will not be for the good^of the company’s af« 
‘‘ fairs 

To level all diAindions^ to intimidate the governor and council, and, 
by clamour, to confine them within the ftrift letter of laws, calcu- 
lated for a very different ftatc of foclciy, has ever been the conftant ob- 
jeft of thofe, who, from motives of piivate intcreft, wifhed to abufe 
that influence which the name of Englilhinan was alone fuflicient to confer. 

Notwithflanding Mr. Bolts was reprimanded by order of the court of 
diredors in the general letter to Bengal, received in July i764.j’; yet, in 
^hc year 1765, we find him cxercifing J fummary jurifdiaion in his 
own caufe, and confining a merchant for three days, whom, at length 
he was compelled to releafe. He was foon after this, fufpended from his 
appointment at Bciv^res, but the trade of a country, yet unexhaufted, 
was too lucrative to be cafily relinquiflied. 

The November following, Mr, Bolts refigned bis ftation in the fcrvice, 
and was about this time eleded an alderman and judge of the mayor’s court 
in Calcutta. Here therefore commences his furious zeal for reformation, 
and, in the beginning of the next year, he was aftivcly engaged in the 
complaint againft Nobekiflen, which ended with little honour to the .au- 
ihors. Tlic public concerns of Mr. Bolts never intruded upon his pri- 
vate Ctires, and infinite arts were tried to prevent a difmiflion of his 
agents from the dominions of Sujah al Dowlah. The great diftance 
fiom Calcutta gave to falfchood the weight of truth. Various rumours 
were therefore propagated, which Mr. Bolts endeavoured § to fiipport 
by his corrcfpondeiice. At one lime, Mr. Bolts was returning to Benlrcs 
with the moll extcnfivc powers. At another time, thefe people were 

* Mr. Bolts tells (rotin»lcrations p. 8t.) that * the governor, by the cOabliflitcl ^Ic of 
•* the company's fmicc, is'hcpcrfon to whom all co»rc pondci.cr, h\ Ifttcr or oihciwife, with 
** the country powers is com nittcil, anil <l>eonly pirfon nithc fervicc to ifthom (uch correfpon* 
“ (Icnccol anyfoit ts allowed On* “fthc nalonsfor Mr Bulls bong fuit to J 
thougli very low in the rcrviee, was hia arroga .lu, to Inmlclf this tjiahitjhtd authn.iy of u 
vnwt 

t See the curaO of this letter, ^pnendix, p 192 No ^5. 

t This appears from hii omi letters trtcred in the conlultaiiuni of tlic council 111 Fibiuary, 
1766. $ Appendii, p. 204. No. 1 j j. 

taken 
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taken into Mr. Rnmbold’s ferviccr and a letter waa on tlie road from 
the council, that none flionld be licenfed as Engitih agents but them' 
feivcs. While fuch arts were employed to influence the mind of the 
nabob of Oude, the war upon the Coaft had drained thetreafuryof Ben* 
gal, and the moft alarming accounts were induftrioufly fpread of the 
inftabilityof the company’s affairs. Allured by the tempting occafion, 
Sujah a1 Dowlah began to liften to the voice of ambition. Coja * Ra- 
fael, for the fake of intelligence, was taken into his fervice, through the 
influence of Meet Mulhallah (formerly phyfleian to Meet Coflim, and, 
at this time, retmned by the nabob of Oude) who likewife cwrelponded 
with our patriot at Calcutta f. When the ftorm blew off, the dread of our 
power revived. Sujah al Dowlah, again regarding the Englifli agents as 
a fource of contention, applied to our commanding officer at Allah-abad, 
for their removal ; and both parties, being now equally fincere, it was 
foon effefted J. 

That Mr. Bolts was a party to thefe pradices cannot be doubted, when 
the reader is informed of a confidential letter written by that gentleman 
to Monfieur Gentil, a Frenchman, high in Sujah al Dowlah ’s confidence, 
in which, he fays, “ 1 have written a letter to the nabob, to whom I beg 
" you will give my humble refpefts. There is arrived an Englifh Europe 
“ fliip, and another French one. The affairs of our company are in 
“ great agitation before the king and parliament of England ; and accord- 
“ ing to the letters I have received, there is a great probability that my 
“ partner Mr. Johnflone will come out governor on the part of the king ||.” 

Such was the conduA of Mr. Bolts and his agents, which produced at 
length the removal of the latter from the territories of Oude ; and after, 
every other expedient had been tried to reclaim a man, who appeared 
determined 'to facrifice all public duties to his own interefled purfmts, and 
who had adually prefented to the grand jury an information agaiufl the 

* Mr. Boht’ agent, now in England. 

t Apjiendii, p. 189. No. 88. p. 103. No. 113. and p. 204. No. 113. 

* t Appendix, p 189. No. 82. 

I Appendix, p. 203 No. 114. 
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governor, council, and commander in chief, for endeavouring to rcftraln 
his pernicious pradiccs, Mr. Bolts himfclf was feat to England. Inftead 
of punifhing Coja Gregory and Johannes Padre Rafael as they dcfcrved> 
fuch was the idle lenity of our government^ that they immediately re- 
ceived their liberty, and every aflidiAcc was oflered to colled their efteds, 
an aififtance probably unncccflfary, as they chofe to depart for Euroise. 

That the meafures of our government were fuiEciently vigorous and 
decilive u{>on this, as upon other occafions, it might be difficult to prove; 
but, when Mr. Bolts had been indulged with near two years, after hU 
refignation of the fcrvice, to colled his cflFeds ; when the public authority 
had been employed, and letters written by tlic governor to Bulwant Sing, 
and the nabob of Oude, requefting their affiftance for the fettlement^of 
his affairs ; it was furely no very ruinous oppreffion to fend away that 
gentleman by force, whom the moft fotemn promifes, repeatedly given, 
could not engage voluntarily to depart for Europe. The governor and 
council were indeed criminal. It was criminal, for a moment to fuffer 
the rcfidence of a man, who, independent of other demerits, had cor- 
refponded with every rival, and every enemy of the company 1 who had 
engaged with Mr. Vernet, the Dutch governor, to monopolize the cloth** 
trade of Dacca f; who hadfcandaloufly evaded the execution of covenants, 
which, as a fervant of the company, he was bound to fubferibej; who 
had attempted one, and aftually fucceeded in feducing another, inferior 
fervant, to betray his truft, in delivering papers out of the office ; who 
had, from his firA arrival in India, carried on a trade deArudive to the 
peace of the country; who, in fupport of this trade, had threatened tlic 
officers of the Nabob ||, and had iffued his proclamation in the Aile of a 
fovcrcign § ; whofc agents, by their intrigues in the dominions of Sujah al 
Dowlah, and by falfc intelligence received from their maAcr, had ciulan- 
gered the peace of India If. To fuffer fuch a man in Bengal, was furely 

• See citrads of the prcndcni'i letter, Appciwlit, p, 195. No. 103, 104. 
t Appendix, p. 196. No. to8. 
t Appendix, p. 209. No. 115, 126. 

H Appendix, p- 101. No. 94. 

§ Appendix, p. ao8. No. 124. 

H Appendix, p. 7, 186. No. 82, 88, 9], 113, 115. 
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criminal. But if fuits arc now commenced in our courts of law, if pe- 
titions are prefented to the houfc of commons, and unwarrantable pre- 
judices are induftrioufly fomented, what might we cxpcd, had ample 
juftice been done to the company and to the nation ? 

Enough has been faid to fliew that the evils complained of in Bengal, 
luve arifen rather from the inability of the governor and council to 
reftrain the daring and pernicious projeds of private intereft in others, 
than from a rapacious fpirit in thcmfelves. Had the higher fervants of 
the company, as the author of Confiderations would wijfli us to believe, 
been alone the oppreflbrs of Bengal, the evil could not have ex- 
tended far. But when the rapacity of all who aflume the Englifh name, 
is let loofc upon a harmlcfs and inofFcnfivc race of men ; when every at- 
tempt of the governor and council to reftrain thefe lawlefs traders, is re- 
prefented as a violation of property, and infringement of thofc laws by 
which only Europeans can be governed ; and when this fpirit, fupported 
by interefted men, proceeds fo far, that the governor, council, and com- 
mander in chief, arc prefented to the grand jury as confpirators againft 
the life and fortune of an individual ; wc muft not be furprized if gen- 
tlemen relax fomewhat in the cxcrcifc of new, unknown, and quef- 
tionable powers, however neceflfary to the welfare or fafety of the pro- 
vince, 
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CHAP. 1. 

A general View of the Affairs of Bengal from the Capture 
of Calcutta, in 1757, to the Grant of the Dewanny to 
the India Company, in 1765. 

W HEN a portrait is prefented to our vieW| thofe acquainted with 
the original readily pronounce upon the degree of fimilitude in 
the copy. They cafily perceive the whole to be unlike, and can even dif- 
cover where the fmaller traits of truth, in particular parts, arc made fub- 
fervient to the purpofes of falfliood ; yet would it be difficult to malce a 
by-ftandcr comprehend the manner in which each feature was perverted. 
I have nevcrthelefs endeavoured to prove, in the introductory difeourfe 
preiiKed, that the picture which Mr. Bolts has exhibited of Bengal man- 
ners bears no rcfcmblance to the real ftatc of affairs, or to the conduCt of 
thofe concerned. After all, perhaps, the beft means of detecting mif- 
reprefentation, is to contraft it with a faithful hkenefs. To delineate jufliy 
the fubjeCt, fhall therefore be my next attempt. 

The reader muft not, however, expcCl a laborious detail. It is more 
confiftent with the defign of this work, to give a general map of the 
country, leaving to others the talk of tracing the more minute divifions. 
To afford a compendious view ot the Britiih affairs in Bengal, the firft 
chapter will contain a (hort hiftoncal deduction; bccaiifc in this flux of 
events, the reader will difeover thofe fituations to which the conduCk of 
men mull refer, and by which alone their merits can jullly be tried. 

The ncccflity of an exclufive company, the expediency of uniting the 
commerce, the political power, and the revenues In the fame hands, arc 
lb evident from confidering the diftancc of the countiics, the genius of 
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the inhabitifitSy and the nature of the tradci and are fo fulij evinced by the 
experience of other European nations* that he who wants convidion upon 
thcfe firft principles* may relinquUh all farther enquiry. To fuchmen this 
work cannot be addrefled. Yet even tliefc may be informed* that the ex- 
chequer receives annually four fifths of the profits gained by the company; 
the proprietors of Eaft India flock one fifth ; while the property of the latter 
has been employed in fuflaining the power of Great Britain, and wrefling 
all dominion from her enemies in Afia : that if the company has occafion- 
ally obtained the protedion due to every fubjed from the ftate* it has likc- 
wife given an alTiftance which no other fubjeds could afford* has lavifhed 
its own wealth, and rlfkecf its own fecurity in * national contefls* la 
which the companyS intereflt were by no means involved. 

The ambition of the French firft drew the Englifh into the field. The 
ftruggles maintained for many years upon the coall of Coromandel* pre- 
pared a force* in the condud of which colonel Qivc had been eminently 
diftinguiflied Upon the capture of Calcutta, in the year 1757* he was* 
without regard to his rank* unanirooufly chofen for the command of 
that expedition* which* to reftorc the company’s affairs in Bengal, was 
immediately undertaken. The tranfadions of this period have been al- 
ready related by J others. Let it fufficc here to obferve, that Calcutta was 
retaken* and Scrajah al Dowlah concluded a peace with the Englifti, which* 
through the timid irrefolution of the Nabob* and the ability of our com- 
manders* Admiral Watfon and colonel Qhrc* was happily improved to the 
deftrudion of the French fcttlcmcnt at Chandernagorc. Certain intelligence 
was afterwards received of Scrajah al Dowlah's dcfign to extirpate the Eng- 
lilh, whenever our forces fhould return to the Coaft Hoftilitics therefore 


• The war which nifued when the proffered neutrality upon the coaft of Coromandel was 

reieOed, the eapeditjon to Mjudla, &c. i v 1 1 

+ See Mr Orme’s Hiftory. Before tin* period colontl Clive had received many honourable 

uAimonietof his emmenc fervKce* particularly in 1754^ voted that a fwoid ftl 

with diamonds of the value of five hundred pounds fhould be prcfcnied to him. 

t Mr Scrafton’s Refle-O ions on the Government oMiidi^ «c. 

^ See loiroduftion, p. 16, 17. 
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jgaiticoauMliKcf The tumirtcfthegoTeminent, the chanOcroftlie prince, 
andlhettnivctial diftruft which from thefecau(iHprevalledtafibrde4*bttnduit 
occaftons of iittrigue; and enabled Mr. Watts and colonel CUtc, to whom 
the whole ctmdud of thii bufincTi waa committed, to cheriih a dilaflFeo> 
lion, width prevented any e£Fe&ual meafurci for defence on the part of 
the Nabob.' Our army advanced within thirty ndlet of the capital, un> 
aflured of aiSfianoe, but a want of confidence in the enemy’i camp, widi 
the advantageous fttuatioo of the Englifli, afforded an eafy vidlory to a 
handful of troops ; and Meer Jaffier, in purfuance of a previous treaty, 
was immediately proclaimed Subahdar of Bengaf*. 

Thus a train of events led us into a deliate lituation, replete with 
yhe feeds of jealoufy. Meer Jaffier, educated in the habits of aMoorilh 
court, dillrufted a moderation to which he bad never been accufiomed, 
and which, probably, was little conlbnant to the didates of his own i ^ind. 
Various fchemes of independence were occafionally adopted, all of very 
difficult execution. To balance European powers againfl each other was 
adai^erous expedient; yet, by inviting the Dutch, he feems at one pe- 
riod to have embraced it. In the mean time the Englilh, contented with 
their preicnt advantages, interfered not in the affairs of government ; 
but the difficulties in which the nabob was involved, foon obliged him to 
call for their aflillance. 

Every thing in thefe countries depends on perfonal charader. Before 
this is fully eftabliffted, rebellions are frequent, in which the death of the 
rebel can prove only a leffon of caution to fucceeding governors, who re- 
gard him as the vidim of an unfortunate ambition, rather than the pro- 
per objed of punilhment. Upon thefe occafions negotiations commonly 
enfued, but the Koran was pledged in vain. Colonel Clive therefore, at 
the defire of the nabob, guaranteed his engagements with feveral power- 
ful fubjeds. A Arid obfervance of treaties ainidA all the fedudions which 
both parties could employ, ellabliihed our credit in the country; and 


Appendix, p. 143. No. 39. 
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taught i4eh‘lo fegard the Englifli faith ai the bett fecurity of their liTea, 
their ho^hrt, 'and their fortunes. Subfequent events, In which Meer 
JafBer wasfnatched, by the affiftancc of colonel Give, from the verge of 
dcftruOion, fully fecured his confidence,- and, fenfible of our attachment, 
he difiniffed part of that unwieldy • army, whofe mutinies were formidk 
able to the prince, while they performed little fervice in the field. When 
the Dutch arrived, the nabob refufed them permiflion to land. Perfift- 
ing in their enterprifc, they were afterwards defeated by our troops, affift- 
cd by fomc Jndian cavalry. 

In this fituation of affairs colonel Give returned to Europe, Mr. Hoi- 
well fuccccdcd him in the government, and very early complains of a want 
of confidence, which his own intrigues f had occafioned, propofing a revo- 
lution as the beft means to obtain a perfeft rcfiance upon Englifh faith. 
Mr. Vanfittart adopted the views of his predcccflTor, and Meer Jaffier was 
depofed within a twelvemonth after colonel Clive left tlic country. The 
difputes on this fubjeS I fliall forbear to revive. 

By this revolution ’jj. the company obtained an acceffion of revenue. The 
number of their troops gradually increafed. The influence of indi- 
viduals grew w ith the national power, producing numberlcfs difordcrs 
throughout the provinces. A trade was carried on without payment of 
duties, in the profecution of which infinite oppreflions were committed. 
Lnglifh agents or Goniaftahs, not contented with injuring the people,, 
trampled on the authority of government, binding and punifliing the na-^ 

* Amounting to eighty ilioufand men, 

t A packet from this gentleman to the Shaw Zatlah, who was then in arms againft Mccr 
Jaflicr, was inicrccptcil b) the latter, after Mr Holwv.lI hail entertained the pro}c£l of a revo- 
lution It wc may judge ot ihib from a foimcr feitcr, in whivh the Shaw Zadah offered a ** carte 
•• blanche if we would withdraw our afliflvnce from ihu. dw 9 f rw//,''ihc fupport of Meer Jaffier 'a 
government was not the fubje^l of this coircfpondcncc. Vide Mr. Hoi well’s letter to colonel 
Caillaud, tlauvi April yth, 1760. Th.it Mr Hoi well entertained the project of a revolution 
from Ins full acceffion to the government, has been evinced by Mr. Scraifton in hts ” Obferva- 

lions on Mr. Vanfitiart’s Narrative.” 'Die proofs adduced by Mr. Strafion ire txifaRt from 
the corrcrpondtnceof Mr Holwcll, at publiflied by himfelf in his Addrefi to the Proprietors 
** ot Stoik,” pubhibed for Bcckct. The letter hcic mentioned ii contained in pge 28, 
29 of Ml. llolwcll's Avldicls, which was printed in 17641 

X A. 1 ). 1760. 
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lK>b’8 officers^ whenever thc 7 prefumed to mterfere. This was^thc imme- 
diate caufc of the enfuing war with Meet Coflim, but the real fourcc of 
this conteft for power remair^s yet to be explained. It was imjx)fliblc 
that Meer Colfim fliould reft the foundation of his government upon our 
(iipport. Self-defence taught him to look for indcpcndencci and he fought 
it in the blood of all who had enjoyed the Enghfli proiedion. Ramna- 
rain, the Naib of PaUUi was among the number of tkofe for whole fate- 
ty our faith had been pledged* whofe deftruftion was therefore rcfolved 
on. After bribes had been tried in vain, with the gentlemen who com- 
manded at Patna, after every art of intrigue had been employed during 
feveral months to no purpofe, the mifrcprcfcntations of the ni^bob, fup- 
portrf by the influence of Mr. Vanfiltart, at Icggtli prevailed in council, 
and the Eiigliih fupport was withdrawn from this unfortunate man. Meer 
Coflim s views now became evident ; for Ramnarain, having loft our pro- 
tc^on, was foon after put to death. From that hour, no perfon of rank 
would venture to correfpond with the Englilh, and we no longer had a friend 
in the country. Meer Coflim withdrew to Monghcer, where, by dlfcip- 
lining his troops, he prepared for a llruggic, which lie mod certainly me- 
ditated from his firft acccflion ; while m his corrcfpondcncc with the go- 
vernor, he conftantly ufed the language of a man whole cxUlencc de- 
pended on die breath of the Englilh. 

On the other hand, a majority of the council viewed with jcalbus eyes 
every aft of government. They confidered all rcfiftancc to the privilege they 
claimed, as a fettled determination to fubvert the power of the company ; and 
paflEon thus uniting with intereft, they urged a mcafure of national policy 
with the little peevilh petulance of a pcrfonal quarrel *. In truth it very 
early became fuch. Meer Coflim, in the orders ifliicd to his oflicers, dif- 
tinguilhed between the trade of his friends and of ihofe who oppofed liim, 
treating individuals with indecent reproach. Wliilft the leading members 
of the council, regarding him as a public enemy, had refolved to annilii- 

* The minutes of fome gentlemen in council, immeilntely preceding the rupture with hreer 
CoAm, tbundantlyjuflify this obferration. Mr. Vcreinhimfelf, m the yean 1762 and 1763 
btiog abreot from Cdcuita, can fpeak only from public ptpert. 
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late his power. With fuch dlfpofitloni on both Tides war was inemttblci 
but the moderation of Mr, Amyatt and fomo few others for a time TuT- 
pended its commencement. 

This gendeman, who amidft the violence of party rage was umTerfally 
beloved, offered himfelf as a deputy on the part of the Englifli, to nego- 
tiate what he thought a peace. ReTpcfted for his integrity by Mcer 
Coflim, whofc elevation he difapprovcd, and whole independence he oiv 
pofed, it was hoped that his charader might give weight to the embalTy, 
and convince the Nabob of our fmccrc inclination to fettle amicably the fub- 
jefts in difpute. Meer Coflim, able, vigilant, and enterpsifing in the 
cabinet, was a coward by nature. While the deputies were with him at 
Mongheer^ he might probably fludluate in his councils, and hefitatc to 
draw the fword *. But the lituation to which he had deliberately advanced, 
rendered a retreat at this time impolfible. During the courle of nearly 
two years, he had induftrioufly involved every officer of his government 
in contefta with the Englifh, and laboured to make his own quarrel the 
common catife of his TubjeAs. Such was the effects of this policy in inflam- 
ing the minds of the natives, that to the lall hour of the war, not a maa 
of any confequence deferred his ftandard. 

Had the army marched three months fooner. Meet Coflim mull: have 
implicitly fiibmitted; but an unfortunate deUyi when negotiation could 
no longer be of ufe, occafioned the loft of Patna, together with one third 
of our trotqw f. The Nabob a|»ut this period put the two Seeta to death 
for their fufqiored attachment to the Englifh; and fuch was his implacable 
fury, that an hundred and fifty Englilh prifoners were inhumanly but- 
chered by lus exprefs command After a more vigorous reliftancc, than 

* See varioiu letters of the ^epudei in Mr. VuSuatt’i Nsrntire, amoag other ptfcn, front 
p. 114 to 315. Vol in. 

t Tbice hundred Eviopcaiii and firefaundraii SepofS- 

t Two btothera, rich banhera tat the &me tine he deftcoyed eveip oooCderable marnrhohail 
the flighteftcommunicatioa with the Englilh. 
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we had ever before experienced, he was at length completely defeated, 
and Meer Jafficr again poflclTed the fubahdarry of the three .provinces. 

Mcer Jaflier, however, did not obtain that plenitude of power which 
his predeceflbr enjoyed. Limited by treaty in the number of his trodpi, 
he was not permitted to remove his court without advifing* the council ; 
and they at firft intended to make him ‘a mere p'agcaflit in cajiiivitjr, bjj 
ftipulating the conftant attendance of a body guard from the * Engliih 
army. Ample provifion was made upon this occafion for the intercA of 
private traders, and Mcer Cofliin’s edift, aboHAiing all impoAs upon 
commerce, was refeinded, that our gcnilcmen m‘ight rcipain tl^ only 
merchants in Bengal. Thefe cffential points being thus atchieved, the 
much talked of regulations to reprefs the violence of Englifli agents were 
in terms declared the fubjeft of future deliberation f. 

If the countr)' government had been opprcITcd before, it was now anni- 
hilated. Mcer Jafficr was proclaimed in July, 176 J* In January, 1764, 
Mr. Gray, refident at Maulda, wrote to tlic prefident, “ fince my arrival 
here, I have had an opportunity of feeing the villainous prafticcs ufed 
“ by the Calcutta gomaAalis m carrying on their bufinefs. The go- 
vermnent have certainly too much rcafun to complain of their want of 
« influence in thek country, which is torn to pieces by a fet of rafcals, 
who in Calcutta walk in rags, but when they arc fent out on gomaflah- 
fliips, lord it over the country, imprifoning the ryots and merchants, 
“ and writing and talking in the moA infolcnt domineering manner to the 
« fouzdars and officers.” Nor was the mifehief confined to a particular 
fpoti for Mr. Senior, cliief atCoffimbazar, wrote the March following to 
the governor, It would amaze you, the number of complaints that 
daily come before me of the extravagancies committed by our agents 
and goinafiahs, all over the country.” Such were the effefts of this 
trade. Yet the article in the treaty with Mccr Jaflier, which cftabliflicd 

• XIus article was in the treaty firft prrfented to Mccr Jaflier, but changcil at hii ^firc to 
a ftipubiion that the EtigWh Iroopa (houW attend him when wanted. Appaidix 159. No. 48* 
Art. 5 and the tieaiy concluded, p 160. No 49. Art. J. 
t See Appendix, p. 160. No. 49. 
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^ exemptioa from dutio* although condemned bj the dire^rs, wai 
afcerw«rd*.tran6rib«dmto the treaty with Nudjum alDowlah, inFebruaryi 
I7<55t- 

When Mecr was dying, he declared hU Ton, Nudjum al Dowlah, 
bil iucceflbf; Jhat fuch a declaration cpuld have little effed, until an 
acknowledgment of him as 3ubahdar was procured from the Eogliih. No 
i^er was the death of the father known in Calcutta, than the acceffioii 
of the fon became a fubjeA of treaty. The uncafinefs cxprcfTed by the 
former determined the council to remove aJI polTibility of future contention. 
To effcAuate this purpofe, after confirming all former treaties, Nudjum 
al Dowlah by the fourth article is difarmed, fiipulating that he will rely upon 
the company’s forces, and maintain no troops but fuch as are immediately 
ncceflary for the dignity of his perfon and government, and the bufinefs 
‘‘ of his colledions through the provinces.” Even thefe troops wcic not 
continued under the direftion of the Nabob, who, by the fccond article, 
•• agrees to have a perfon fix^d with him, by the advice of the governor and 
council, in the ftation of Naib Subah, who (hall have immediately un- 
dcr him the chief management of all aflPairs.” He farther engages 
that Mahomed Reza Cawn, on whom this truft was conferred, fliall not 
be difplaccd “ without the approbation of thefe gentlemen.” By * the 
third article, under the terms of paying a proper regard to reprefenta- 
‘‘ tions, when improper people arc intruftcd,” a general power of ap- 
pointing or difplacing all officers at pleafure is vefted in the governor and 
council. Having thus provided for the public fervice, the gentlemen of the 
deputation were not inattentive to private intcreft ; about two hundred and 
thirty thoufand pounds being diftributed, under the * denomination of pre- 
fents from the nabob, Mahomed Reza Cawn the minifter, and a rich 
banker, jugget Sect. Mr. Verclft, hearing a report in the country, which 
led him to fufpoft that our declaration in favour of the Subahdar was delayed 
by the negotiation of this laft mentioned bufinefs, wrote to one of the 

t Appendix, p 164 No. 51. Art. 5. 

• Mihonted Kc» Cawn affirms that thefe Aims were not foluntarily gifcn. This the 
fingliili gentlemen deny. Perhaps the reader, who confidert the cncrcafed power of the £ng- 
Uib, may regard this as a verhal difpdte. 
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i^putici) diii^i^ag Rny fljtfe for birafel:^ and reprefentin j the difgrace 
which fu^ Uaa&fhoa Attlft neceflarily bring upon «iU concerned ♦. 

Order! had before arrived for executing the new covenants to prevent a 
receipt of prefents; which orders the fervants were bound to obferve by 
their firft engagements with the company. Governor Spencer and bis 
council thought thafe orders " not fo f peremptory at to exclude them 
“ from cxpoftulating with the court of diredtors.” This expoftulation» 

♦ Extras #/ 4 ytif frm Mr* Vtnlfi U Mr, Middlitan^ tnt tf th dtputut §h (hi acetffun §f Nui^ 
al Dtiwkh ti (hi Suhdhdiury #/ dHid (htfev^tith if Martha 1765, 

Some rumours have fpread abroad that a preftnt ia intended the council on the new ic- 
cefliont 1 hope there it no truth in tu I fliould be Cony there was a thought^ at fo criti- 
** cal a time, of any foch thing j for it muft entail, on everj one concerned, the worlds fc- 
vereft cenforc.** 

£xfr4Ai/ aitttirfrm Mr, MiddUun it Mu tnimfmT u tbt atiVi, dahi MrrUUni^ 
(hi ughiunthif Marth^ 1765. 

** I have been told that the nabob ifttendi a prefent to all the board, but am not quite cer» 
«• tarn of it. If fuch a thing be oflfered, I cannot, my friend, fee the leaft impropriety in ac- 
« ceptlng of it i cuftom, and the condufi of one of our wortbieft men, juftifiei it When 
*« Mccr jalBcr was firft raifed to the fubahdarry, the board received a prefent from him, and 
were not cenfured ) and, it is well known, that the old gentleman has fince confidered 
fume of his fnends * , and, it muft be allowed, tbat the prefent nabob receives bii go- 
vernment from our hands, as his £uher did. If any thing of this kind was to be offered in 
** oonfidcration of fervices to be done, or any kind of bargain made before band, It would be 
highly improper to uke it, but when it is given for what vre think right, 1 do not, Ibr mj 
<* own part, fee the leaft harm in it.” 

ExtraB if a Utttrfrm Mr, Vtnlft U Mr* Middkt§n, tti npfy, datti IJtam-ahoi^ tbi tuHnlydghtk 

if April, 1765. 

The nabob has an undoubted right to reward futb perfoos u he may think have been ier- 
« viccable to him, without reproach to him or them, provided it is not a contraft firft qiade for 
«• fuch fervices, and the perfoos no ways afluited in their proceedings by the expkdatiohi of it.' 
7 he long delay made of our declarauon in the nabob’s behalf, and a romor tbat a prsfenl 
was cxpeQed to be made to the board, gave, in my opinion, too much rcafoii to the world 
to think that it was a preliminary article If fb, I muft ciitirely difapprove it. As a mem- 
her of the board, and, as luch, one intended to be confidered, 1 (hall only fay, 1 muft de- 
dine fuch a confidcration , as 1 am not fcnfiblr of any fervices I have rendered (he prefent 
•* nabob, (0 merit a pecuniary reward. 7 he old nabob (Mccr JaflSer) I know hai been fomc- 
times generous to his fi lends, nor do I think them wrong in accepting ku favours 1 for, as 
«« many examples as I have heard, ihcy were ically defer vnig of them. 1 might, if i had 
chofe, been confidered in this number, but 1 had many realons that made me decline it.” 

^ bee a letter from Mcflrs. I..cyce(lcr and Gray to the court of direOori, dated the twenty, 
ninth o( September, 1 765 Authentic papers concerning I ndia affairs, p. J 32. 

• AlliHling to the tegacy of five lack of mpeet left by Meer J slBer to lord Clive, which was leitlid by 
hu foidlliip a fund fot the fuppoit of difiiblcd ofbeers and (oldjcri in tin- company • ieiute, and of Uil 
wfidont of ufficeriand foldicn. 
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howerer, was totally forgotteni no notice being taken of the eovtnant8»* 
either in the council books or genera)' letter^ The execution of them was 
deferred ♦ till lord aivc’s arrival, to come under confidcration with 
the other regulations direded in the letter of the firft of June, 
1764, when they hoped to be betttr informed of the final rcfolves of 
*• the diredors.*’ Yet thefc gentlemen were abundantly alert in conclud- 
kng treaties, produdive of fuch fruits; although lord Clive was every ddy 
expected, and they were f already informed that he had been chofen by 
the whole body of proprietors to undertake the charge of their affairs, full 
powers being given to him jointly with a feled committee* 

We have continued the relation of political tranfadions with the fuccef- 
five Subahdars of Bengal, that the reader may fully comprehend the pro- 
greffive increafe of the Englilh power to the final eftablifhmcnt of that go^ 
vernment which has fince prevailed under the influence of our governor 
and council. It will now be ncceSary to look back to the meafures pur- 
fued againft foreign enemies, as thefc were produdive of that fituation, 
to which the fubfequent treaties refer* Major Adams had driven Meer 
Chffim out of the provinces, who retired into the neighbouring dominions 
of Oude, when death deprived the company of this gallant and experienc- 
ed officer. Upon the alarm of thefc commotions, Sujah al Dowlah, the 
Subahdar of Oude, advanced with an army to the borders, where he 
might probably have been contented with partaking the treafurcs of Meer 
GolTim, had not a mutiny among our troops given birth to new hopes. 
Elated with the profped of an eafy conqueft, and iinprcffcd perhaps with 
an apprehenfioQ of ambitious defigns on our part, he refolved upon hofli- 
lities, and took the field. The mutinous difpofition of the Englilh army 

* The fame letter, p i 

i Thu wM by the letter of ihelirft of June, 1764, in which the direflori cxprcfsly fay, that the 
appointment of a felrft committee (liould not prevent the council taking proper tncifurei for the 
general etecution of the covenants. 

X It If very remarkable that this arrangement, which has been callcH in dcnlion the double 
government, was enablilhed by the very men who have Hnce reproached lord Clive and the re- 
lent committee with this meafore. In truth it grew out of the fituation of affairs , but Tome 
gentlemen (eem not to have advated thereto, until they felt u as a reftraiotupon their own pur- 
iiib. 
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rendered it Imprydcnt at this time to hazard a general aftion, but Sujah al 
Dowlah ms neverthelefs repulfed in all his attempts. The troops, by a 
well timed feverity, begun by general Carnac, and happily purfued by 
his fuccelTor, being afterwards reduced to obedience, major Heflof Mun<- 
ro, in the next campaign, obtained the important vidory ofBuxar. 

This advantage was farther purfued, until the King ^ finding the af- 
fairs of his allies declining, deferted their caufe, and joined the only power 
capable of fupporting his pretcnfions to the throne of Dehly. A feheme 
was now adopted of obtaining for the company a grant of the zeinindarry 
of Bulwant bing. The other dominions of Oude were to be conquered 
for the king, and his pofleflion to be fupported by the lingliih arms §. A 
plan more abfurd can fcarcely be imagined; but the fubfequent furrendcr 
of Sujah al Dowlah to general Carnacf^ enabled the feleft committee, on 
whom the conduit of afiairs devolved*, to cfFcdt a very diflFerent arrange- 
ment. 

The revenues of a country at the diftance of feven hundred ^ miles 
from Calcutta, could afford little advantage to a trading company; while 
fuch a fituauon withdrew their forces from the proteftion of that com- 
merce, which could alone render pofleflions in India beneficial to Great 
Britain. Political conneilions without the provinces mifled the attention 
of our government from national objeils, at the fame time that it opened 
a field of private ambition, which might probably have marched an Englifh 
army to Dchly. To rclinquifh fuch profpcils was no facrifice of intcreft. Yet 
the rcfloration of territories to a vanquiflicd enemy removed the apprehen- 
fions entertained of our ambition, and convinced the princes of India 
that wc could have no defign to enlarge our pofleflions beyond the pro- 

* $0 the Mogul has been uCualiy denominated. 

^ Appendix, No. 51. A. fi. C. 

t Who novf a fecond time commanded the army 

t Thcfe revenues mufthavc been exhauftedby perpetual miliury operations, in which Aich 
a fituatlon would have involved the company, or,, what is worfc, proved a fund of peculation to 
corrupt their fervatus. The dlftaiice would have rendered the military expences enormous, the 
detedbon of frauds iinpof&blc. 
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vincei of Benga]. Thii point being rcHbireii, tk meant of accomplUh- 
ing fo defireable an object without betraying the honour of the com- 
pany, employed the attention of the fcled committee. Their inftrudiona* 
to lord Qive and general Carnac will fully etpiaia their views. Had 
the temtoriea of Oude not been refiored to Sujah al Dowlah, hit great abi- 
httet and high charadfcr throughout the empire would have made him, 
when driven to defpair, a trooblefome, if not a dangerous, enemy. Nbnc 
other could have maintained the pofleflion without our affiftance, much left, 
like him, have formed a fecure barrier againil the northern nations. The 
greater part of hit dominions were therefore rellored ; and as our former 
engagements rendered a defertion of the King inconfiftent with the na- 
tional honour, he was cftablilhed in the country of Korah, with part of 
the province of Illah-abad. The payment of twenty-fix lacb of rupees an. 
nually from Bengal was alfo Aipulated by treaty. Would the King have been 
contented to accept a territory nearer to us, tbit drain of fpecie might have 
Icfs affeded Bengal; but his mind was fo intent upon an { expedition to 
Hehly, which the pofieiOon of Illah-abad feemed to favour, that an intima- 
tion of other terms was received with di%uft. Such was the plan adopted 
by the feled committee, in purfuance of which a piace was at length con- 
cluded f. The only itrticle of a temporary nature regards fifty lacks of J 
rupees, to be paid by Sujah al Dowlah, to the company, as an indemnifi- 
cation of the expoiices incurred by the war. 

In Bengal, Nudjum al Dowlah, after paying the fums (lipulated by the 
treaty in February, 1765, nominally poflefled a revenue of two millions. 
His authority in the country was infufficient even for the collection 
of the revenues, without our aifillance. The adual ad miniftration of govem- 

• The rubOince of thefe inflruQioni are given in a letter Mtlie dircAon, Appendix, p. 6. 

t After lilMuring in vain to engage the Englidi, he ha at length undertahea thii enterprize 
with an army of Maharattaa. 

t In thefummerof 1765. See Appendix, 176. No. 53. toNo.6o. 

{ This fum wai greatly inadei)uate to our expcncei, but it wai impofliblo to require 
more without diCrelling the country. 
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mcnt had therefore been given to a minifter named by the governor and 
qouncil) «ind the Nabob became dependent for hit daily fubfiftencc on the 
bounty of his mafters. In this fituation he rclinquilhed an unafoertained 
demand upon a tres^ury under the management of others, for a liquidated 
fum, and fifty-tHtce lacb, eighty-.fix thoufand one hundred and 
thirty-one J Sicca rupees were fettled, as fuUy fufficient for all the pur- 
pofes of perfonal dignity, and the parade of grandeur. This agreement 
was confirmed by the King, who, fubjeft to the feveral payments to Nud- 
jum al Dowlah and himfelf, granted the dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onfla, to the EngUih Eafi-India company. 

If we review the hiftory of our tran&^ions in Bengal, it cannot efcape 
the mod fuperficial obferver, that there was but one point, in the progref- 
fivc aggrandizement of the company, at which it was poffiblc .0 have 
flopped, before the force, revenues, and government of the country were 
united in the hands of the Englifh, When Calcutta was taken, felf-de- 
fence involved us in a war with the Subahdar, Our firft fuccelTes proving 
the fuperiority of European difcipline, made us the objed of his fears ; 
and nothing but an incapacity of cfFcfling his purpofe could deter any fuc- 
cefiive Subahdar from attempting our deftrudion. This incapacity was 
happily effeded by engagements taken at the dcfirc of Mccr Jafficr, with 
Ramnarain, the Naib of Patna, and fome others. Had thefe engage- 
ments been religioufly obferved, the Englifli would have flood, like the fc- 
veral nations in Europe, fccure, not from their own ftrength alone, but 
proteded by the irreconcilcable interefls of all around them. No fooner 
was this fyftem overthrown by factificing our allies, and furrendering the 
unreftrained dominion of the provinces into the hands of Mccr Coflim, 
than a decided fuperiority became the only means of fafety. The condud 
of individuals might accelerate or retard, but never could have picvepted 
the enfuiug contell for power. Impelled by iieceflity, wc proceeded to do- 
minion, before the council at Calcutta feemed to have underflood the fitua- 
tion to which they had advanced. In what other manner can wc account 


X This wc may fafely arcr wai a larger fnm than any Subahdar, in the full polTcfllon of h i 
ccfenues had ever been able to appropriate for his own cxpeiicc. 
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for the remiflhefft of thofc who, upon the death of Meer JafEer, ncgleded 
to eftablifh fhe foundations of that fabrick which our viAories had reared ; 
who gave the revenues of a great country into the hands of a boy, 
without the means of employing them ; the revenues of a country* protefted 
by our arms, the government of which, by their own treaty, was trans- 
ferred to themfclves *. Such a fituation might gratify individual avarice, 
but Qould yield no real benefit to the India ' company, or to the Brittfli 
nation. 

Lord Clive and the ftlcfl committee judged it ncccflary to obtain i 
giant of thefe revenues to the company, and they were accordingly fur- 
rendered by treaty, “ By this acquifition of the Dewanny,” fay the fclcdt 
committee in their letter to the court of dircGors, “ your .pofleflions and 
‘‘ influence are rendered permanent and fccurc, fince no future Nabob 
will cither have power or riches fulKcicnt to attempt your overthrow', 
^ by means either of force or corruption. All revolutions inuft hence^ 
** forward be at an end, as there will be no fund for fccret fcrviccs, for 
donations, or for reftitutions. The Nabob cannot anfwcr the expefta- 
“ tions of the venal and mercenary, nor will the company comply with 
demands injurious to themfclves out of ihcir own revenues j.** 


The impolitic arrangement of affairs was among the Icaft evils of tlic 
company’s fituation, antecedent to lord Clive’s arrival, The diffolution 
of government in Calcutta kept pace with that of the country, A ge- 
neral contempt of fupenors, a habit of equality among all orders of men 
had obliterated every idea of fubjedion. To reclaim men from difiipation, 
to revive a general fpirit of induftry, to lead the minds of all from gaudy 
dreams of fudden-acejuired wealth to a patient expeflation of growing for- 
tunes, were no Icfs difficult in execution than ncccflary to the cxiftcncc of the 
company. Large fums of money, obtained by various means, had enabled 
many gentlemen to return to Europe. This caufc, fuperadded to the maflacre 
cf Patna, occafioncd a very quick fuccclEon in the fervice, which encouraged 


• Appenilix, No 51. 
t Appendix, p. 8. 
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a firoward fpirU of independencyi and pioduced a total contempt of pub- 
lic orderti whenever obedience was found incompatible with private in- 
tereft. To check fuch impatient hopes, where youths afpired to the go- 
vernment of countries at an age fcircely adequate to the management of 
private affairs, four gentlemen being called from Madrafs, were admitted 
into council. The univerfal difeontent among the civil fervants, which 
had arifen from the late meafures, reftraining the power of individuals, 
was hereby greatly cncreafed ; and united with the mutinous fpirit of the 
military officers, broke forth the following year into a flame, which 
threatened dcllruftion to the Englifh empire in Bengal. 

This event, though among the tranfaftions of a later period, may not 
improperly be here explained. The military in Bengal had for fcvcral 
years enjoyed an indulgence beyond thofe in the other fcttlcmcnts of the 
company, which firft arofc from the bounty of the Subahdar, when they 
were employed in his fcrvice. By the advice of an officer, who had long 
commanded the company's troops upon the coaft of Coromandel, with 
great reputation to himfelf, and honour to the nation, reprefenting this 
extraordinary allowance as deftruftive of difcipline, the direftors in their 
public letters had frequently ordered the double batta* to be withdrawn. 
Such direflions in a fettlement, where all idea of fubordination was loA, 
and where the conduft of the fuperior fcr\^ants, refpeding their ovrn in- 
tereAs, could ill be reconciled with a rigid exadion of obedience to the 
company's commands in others, produced little cffcfl. One feeble effort 
was made, but a rcmonArancc from the military induced a ready fubmif- 
lion on the part of the governor and council. The fdeft committee very 
juAly conceiving, that a regard to private intcrcA would not juAify a dif- 
obedience to the f pofitivc injunftion of their fuperiors, rcfolved to carry the 
mcafure into immediate execution. The redudion of baita, if right in it(eU, 

• A repciition of ihii command was among the ranicular inaruOions w lord ClifC in 

/ Under the eftabliftimcnl of this double baira, a cipiain*i comminion produced Httlt’lbw 
of one thoofand pounds per annum . when reduced, it was worth fiom fix 
to huodicil pounds, as appealed upon the iGion of captain Ptikei againll lord Cuee. 
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was peculiarly proper at this time, an ample fund being juft provided by the 
cftabliihment of lord Clivci forllie fopport oi invalids, and the widows of of- 
ficers who died in die fervicei at the fame time that the admittance of field- 
officers to a fhare in the fait fociecy opened a reafonable profpefl of eafy 
fortunes to thofe whofe rank intitled them to fuch an expeflation. No 
iboner were the orders iflued for effeding this redudlioni than frequent 
meetings were held among the offictrsi a regular correfpondence eftablifli- 
ed between the three brigades, into which the whole army had been di- 
vided; and a combination formed to compel a fubmiffion to their demands 
by a general refignation of all their commiifions. They bound themfclves 
by the moft folcmn oath to fecrccy, engaging under the fame fanflion to 
prclerve by force the life of any officer, whom the rigour of a court-mar- 
tial might fondemn to death. Each man entered into a bond to refign bis 
commiffion under the penalty of five hundred pounds ; and that every in- 
ducement to a recantation of thefc engagements might be elTedually re- 
moved, a fum, faid to be eighteen thoufand.pounds, was fubfcrlbcd for the 
unfortunates who Ihould not be reftored, each officer contributing according 
to his refpedive rank. Dcfirous of uniting their caufc with that of all 
who oppofed the prefent government, they correlponded with many on 
the civil eftabliihment in Calcutta, and received large promifes of fupport 
likewife from this quarter. Such inviolable fccrecy did the officers obferve, 
that a letter from fir Robert Fletcher to lord Clive, dated a few days be- 
fore the refignation, brought the firft intelligence of a confpiracy, which 
had for its objed the diiTolution of our army, and confequent annihilation 
of the Engliffi power in Bengal. A difeovery of this plot on the eve of 
its execution, affording no time for delay, lord Clive and two other mem- 
bers of the fclcft committee, then at Muxadavad, haftily affcmblcd. Judg- 
ing* it impoflible to concede the point in difpute, without funendering the 
government into the hands of mutineers, they inftantly determined to 
perfevcrc m fuch vigorous meafurcs as the fituation of affairs demanded. 

At Monghcer, where the plan had been formed, the European Ibldicrs 
afhially took to their arms ; but by the afliftance of fome fuperior officers, 
who, upon the firft intelligence, hailcned to join the brigade, and by a 
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iprudent difpoTidon of mo companies of black tcoopSf whoft fidelity had 
been previoufly fecured, the mutiny was happily fiipprefied. By a diftri- 
bution of honorary rewards to the non-commiflioDcd officersi by an'artinl 
commendation of the black commandantSi and a fa iall adraoce of pay fi)r 
two monthst the troops were brought to a proper fenfe of their dtrfy; aad 
the confederate officeci« who encamped at a little diftance to avail tbu 
event, were compelled to depart for Calcutta. The attaohment of this 
brigade being confirmed, and a finill fupply of dfficera obtained among 
fuch as would accept commiffions, lord Clive, with a few others, haftened 
to give their ailiftance in the two more diilant diYiTions of the artnyi 

On the part of the mutineers dcfpondencc and fubmiffion now fuccced- 
ed to rage. All were ready to folicit what a little time before they had 
contemptuoufly reje^ed ; and many of the lead guilty, after a proper 
terval, were re-admitted into the company’s fcrvice. The moft adirc 
ringleaders in fedition were put under arreft, in order to take their trials 
as foon as a refioration of order and difcipline would permit the comman<« 
der in chief to aiTcmble a proper number of officers, untainted with the 
* general guilt. 

An erroneous interpretation of the zCt of parliament for punifhing mU-« 
tiny and defertion in India, fuggefied a doubt refpeding the juiiTdidion 
of a court-martial, which probably preferved many delinquents from a 
fciucnce of death. The a£l ftibjcfts thofc to martial law, who have con- 
trailed to ferve the company, and It was conceived that the bare accep- 
tance of a commiffion formed no contraEi% but that this could only be 
done by an exprefs engagement to ferve for a limited time, or an attual re- 
cap t of pay. Sonic piinlfliments of an ignominious nature were indited j 

• Mr Hoh; '’HTcris that Mr Parlcr in bij prlniipal]y,hccaure it Hid not appear 
ilinl loi J Clue knew of his ccnfinemiiu. 1 be cui irary i> nororioufly true, and was fully provjril 
upon the tri.il by uritteii c» j anil by the teHimonyof lord Chve*s fccretary. But the coun- 
fil ilcfpiiring of fuccefs upon the avowed mciits, laboured to aflcil lord Clive uuh a wi'ful 
unuccefTary delay of the trial, and jvolongation of cnptuii Parker’s confinement. 'ITin ddny 
was explained m the manner above mentioned. If Mr. Holts will mifreprefent a trial in England, 
•It whitli many were prefent, wlut account raay wc c\pcft of affairs in a remote country hrkc 
*iidiaf 
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but the courCf diftrufting their own authority, would not venture to touch 
the Hvea of the o6feQdiug parties. The fciitences pafied upon individuals 
were feverally confirmed. Yet the governor and council thought it unfafe 
to permit Ae reiidence of military men in India, who now became def- 
pecate by the failure of thdr enterprize. Such therefore as had not been 
reftored to the fervice, were direfied to depart for Europe. Had thefe 
gentlemen been willing to enter into a verbal engagement, no violence 
would have been uled; but obltinately refuflng to comply, a military 
guard furrounded their habitations until they cholc to furrender ; when 
they were condufled on board the company’s ihips under failing ordeis 
for England 

The reader may perhaps think that an evafive defence was a real ag- 
gravation of guilt. Thefe gentlemen however chofc again to agitate the 
Hucftion of jurifdiftion ; and the fupport of a party fpirit gave every ad- 
vantage to the caufe, which induftry, united with eloquence, could afford. 
Two cafes were fclefted, which from peculiar circumftanccs of hardfhips 
were deemed the moft proper fubjeds of declamation before a jury. Two 
aftions were commenced againft lord Clive in the court of king’s bench. 
In both the plaiiitiffs failed. It was here admitted, that the acceptance 
of a commillion formed an indefinite contradl with the company ; but the 
counfel argued that this might be determined at the will of cither party, 
and being determined by the reflgnation of the officers, no jurifdiQion re- 
mained to the court martial. They forgot that even civil relations could 
not be diffolvcd by one party without a rcafonablc notice, proportioned to 
the nature of that fervice in which he was engaged. That the Britifh Ic- 
giflaturehad adopted a diflindion formed by the common fenfe of man- 
kind, and had drawn yet clofcr the tics of military fubjeftion. They 
overlooked that neceffity, which induced the free citizen of Greece and 

* Tbcfe are the tranfiiOions which the narrativce, publiOied in Mr. Bolti hia Appendii, rt- 
prefenC. Thc(e narrativea, when ftrjpped of their declamation and illiberal inve£livc, only prove 
that fomc of the officeri were foobftinate ai to live fcvcral dayi amidft their own filth rather than 
furrender \ that ten of a grand jury, ai abfurd as thcmfclves, were difpolcd to indict the prefident 
and council , ai\d. that after farioui expedicou bad been tried, the/ were obliged to purfue 
Ibtir vopge to Eoglaod. 
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Rome to forego his independence} and fubmit his life to the arbitrary vill 
of a man} to whom at home he was equal, whom perhaps he himfelf had 
commanded in a former campaign. In (hort, they contended that infe- 
rior officers might difband an army} whenever they individually thought 
fit to retire. 

The very idea of military fubordination is by a rigid difciplinc to com- 
bine the force of numbers} and create an habitual implicit fubmilfion of the 
ftrength of many to the inftantaneous diredion of one mind. This prin- 
ciple} by which the real feverity and apparent cruelty of martial law can* 
alone be juftified} might perhaps have authorifed an opinion} that no of-« 
ficcr can ever refign without the exprefs permiffion of his commander. 
The four judges of the court of king’s bench, unwilling to decide more' 
than the particular caufe required} efiablifhedby their unanimous judgment 
this pofition : “ That a military officer in the fcrvice of the Eaft India com- 
^ pany has not a right to refign his commiflion at all times, and under all* 

circumfiances whatfoever, whenever heplcafes.” The application of this 
maxim to the particular cafe, proved^ that} if it was not lawful to refign* 
under all ctrcumjlancts^ it could not be permitted under a combination with 
others to diftrefs his employers, which Mr. Juftice Yealcs declared to be 
‘‘ highly criminal, and that a legal obligation could not be difTolved by 
** an illegal 

The reader will, in the relation here given, difeover the rife, motives,, 
and temper of that party, who, forgetting their former opinion both of 
men and things, have laboured to mifrcprcfent thcconduft of thofc, whofc 
greateft crime appears to have been a continual unremitting oppofition to 
the intcrefted defigns of others. ‘*Two paths,” fays lord Clive ir^his 
letter to the direftors, “ were evidently open to me, llic one finooth and 
** firewed with abundance of rich advaniages, that might eafily he 

picked up, the other untrodden, and every ftep oppofed with obflaclcs.” 
A paffivc condud, he fays, might have been “ attended with thc ufual 
« douceur, of (haring largely with the reft of the gentlemen In all do- 
“ nations, perquifites, &c. ariiing from the abfolutc government and 
“difpofalof all places in the revenues of this opulent kingdom.” He 
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addt) ** the fettlement in general would thus have l>ecn nvy friends, and 

only the natives of the country my enemies.*^ His lordfliip and the 
feledt committee chofc the honourable part, to encounter the odium of a 
whole fettlement in difeharge of what tliey deemed their public duty. 
And we may fafely pronounce, that it muft have been- at lead their inten- 
tion, expofed as their conduct was to the jealous eyes of difappointed men, 
to tread warily in the path which they had chofen. 

Let us now return to take a view of the meafures purfued in fupporting 
that weight of power and influence, which the company had at length ob- 
tained. The reader will rccoUeft, that by the treaty concluded before lord 
Clive’s arrival, the government of the Nabob w^as completely Aibjedlcd to 
the Englifli council at Calcutta. To uphold our authority was become 
the only means of fafety. Yet a farther advance to the actual immediate 
excrcife of dominion was little Icfs imprafticable. The number of civil 
fervants was fcarcely adequate to the neceflary accumulation of the com- 
pany’s bufmefs, much Icfs could they have filled the various departments 
of the date. Unacquainted with the genius or manners of the inhabitants, 
their laws, or the power of their magidratcs, the Engllih were little qua- 
lified for the talk of government. How could wc make the fordid In- 
tereds of the trader confiftent with ihrl imbiafTtd integrity, that candid 
humane cxercife of power, which mud reconcile the natives to a new 
dominion? In whom reiided the authority which could clFcdliially con- 
troul them? or give a legal cxldence to fo abfurd a fyflem^ The dele- 
gates of a company, poflefling no right of legiflalion, might indeed have 
overturned the then fubfiding government, but never could have fiibfli- 
tuted any other in its room. This fubjc^l will icccive n fanher diicuflion 
when we proceed to confulcr the impoflibility of InTriiclucinj; laws, 

and the nature of tliofc regulations, which narhament and.pailia- 
ment alone can cftabhfli in l^cngal. The Ic I cel committee toiULi the whole 
adminidration veded by treaty in one man, icinovcablc indeed upon the 
rcprefentatioii, or rather command of the council. No pcilonal ohjedlioii 
could be made to Mahomed Rcra Cawn, wlio by lus ability and indudry 
well deferved his dation. Yet by an uncontroiilcd cxcrcilc of power he 
became little Icfs than a Subahdar ; and had fear, jealoufy, or ambition 

tempted 
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icmpfed him to tranfgrefs the bounds prcfcribcd, the fupporti controuh or 
l emoval of fuch a miniftcr might have been a conftant fource of intrigue^ 
| - not of corruption. The felcd committee therefore aflbeiated ^ Roy 
D ilub, and Jugget f Sect with Mahomed Reza dawn. A refidcnt at the 
con it of the Subahdar was alfo appointed, one of the higher fervants of 
the company, whofe duty coniiAed in fupcrintending the conduA of the 
miniAers, and reporting their tranfadions to the governor and council. 

* This man was one of thofe, to whom the EngliOi faith had been pledged Fpr thepreferva* 
tion of his life and honour. During the fiift go«ci nment of Mcer Jaflier, he was in a conGde- 
rable command, but being difpolTeiTcd by the jcaloufy of his matter, he claimed the Knglifh 
protection, under Srhich he afterwards rcfidcd at Calcutta. He was the Gngle man connected 
with the Englifh, who did not pcnfli during Mcer CofTim's fliort government. 

t This Jugget Sect was the fon of one of the Sects, two brothers who were deftroyed by 
Coflim ibt their fuppofed attachment to the Engliih* 
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CHAP. II. 

Diforders in the Colledion of the Revenues of Bengal before 

\*\iA 

they belonged to the English East Inoia Company, and 
the Caufes which impeded a Reformation. 

T he fubjeft of revenues in Bengal is from various caufes involved 
in a confufioni vrhich affords little hopes of giving the reader a 
clear comprehenfive knowledge, or indeed of conveying much real infor- 
mation. Different writers agree in nothing, but unmeaning declamation 
in praife of governments, which they have never known, and general in- 
vcflivea againft men, with whofc motives and fituation they were as little 
acquainted. It can however with certainty be affirmed, that the difordcr 
and dilfrefs, under which the country yet labours, have their origin in 
the frequent revolutions, which followed the diflblution of the Mogul 
empire, the chaos in which all rights of magiflratcs and people were 
confequently lofl, and in the unnatural preflure of infatiable demands 
from Europe; not in the mifeonduft of men entrufted with the company’s 
affaiis. 

The formal arrangement and apparent order of the Mogul empire, 
beautiful in its fimplicity upon paper, is apt to charm the imagination, 
and miikad the judgment of men, unaccuflomed to contemplate their own 
fpecies, or to trace the operations of the human mind under fyftcms more 
favourable to its growing improvement. Accordingly this golden age has 
been painted in fuch glowing colours, as would almoft tempt one to place 
the fuggeftions of fancy araidft the materials of hiftory. The authors 
howrver fometimes forget their high tone of fpeculation, and condefeend 
*toi elate fads, which refute their own decludions. How happens it, 
amidfl the exceffive rniidnefs of manners, which under Indian govern- 
ments 
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ments * reader U«l unneceflary, that the merchant owed his (a&ty to a 
military foree? How txi& muft be the adminiftration of juBice where 
treafim aboandi, yet is puniflied only f in the 6eld I Are men beft taught 
to refped the rights of a dtizen amidft the ardours of viAory 1 Or do the 
emotions of refentment agatnft fuccefslefi rebellion qualify the prince to 
punilh with moderi^nthe denieritaof ah offending fubjed? Intrutti 
the; qon^tioB df a people under demotic power n>uft perpetually vary with 
the virtues or viocs, the talents or deWity of tholct who fucceffively wield 
the Iceptre. If we. look for govemmeote .'«;hjch fubfift unaltered by the 
perfonal chara(ldr of thc.prince, fuch are ooly to be found» where each 
iiuUtidual poflffles an independent fistion in focicty, where the contention 
of different orders hu prefcribed.the' terms of national umon« and where 
vigorous minds* the genuine growth of freedom, uphold the authority 
of laws. Without fuch advantages there were yet fome caufes derived 
from the climate and extent of empite, which rendered delj^tifm more 
tolerable in India, efpecially under the Moguls, than it ever before ap- 
peared in the hiflory of mankind. The fubmiffive temper of a timid race 
arrells the fword of conqueft; and the people efcape a defolation, which 
not unufually follows a more determined refiAance. Secure, without k- 
verity, in the indolent temper of his fubjeds, the viftor fears not a revolt 
from any national fpirit, while he views with jealoufy the ambition of his 
fervants. Such a fituation demands the policy deferibed by Mr. Dow, 
and renders it unnecelTary for the defpot to delegate his power entire to 
the governors of every province. 

While the Mogul empire fublifted iri its greateft fplendor, fupported 
by the extraordinary talents of fucceiEve princes, a dillribution of autho- 
rity might in fome fort prevent its abufe: but even here we may difeover 
the feeds of our prefent difeafe. 

The lands were the property of the crown, and were annually let to 
zemindars, who again parcelled them out to mferior dependents. The 

* Mr. HolwtlPt Htfloiical Eventt. 

t Mr. Dow’s Enquirf, p. jS. He is there fpeaking of the Mogul goverament. 

* K 
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fyottl, or immediate culdvators, might in fome degree efcape oppreflion, 
where the demands of goverament bore a fmill proportion to the extent 
of teiritoryy and where each individual in frpgrelihtt order r^ardcd hie 
lhareof the produce aa a fciad of proprimn. This fituadon of things did 
not however tong continoe. The Subahdars, or provincial governora^ 
taking advantage of the indotenoe or debility of liicceedtng emperors, and 
uniting every (^ce in their own perfcna, wteie afterwards enhUed to 
compromife M4th the court of Ddtly for an annual tribute; whkh a far- 
ther decay of power in their former rakra fbon permitted them to with- 
hold. In Bengal, during this pragrefa to independence, burthens mul- 
tiplied on die people ; and while a mode of taxation, fo replete with die 
means of i^iprcffion, was preftived, the rooeipis of the Subahdar bore s 
ftnall prt^rtion to the payments of the tnduftrious ryott. The violence 
of Meer Codim in accumulating treahire, and the relaxation of gonivm- 
ment in the hands of Mcer Jaffirr, e^ially contributed to confound all 
order, and by removing every idea, of right, fmftiiied in iime Ibct the 
depredations of hungry coUedors. The feeble reftraint of fear phidneed 
little effed ; while the encreafing neceffities of a mafler afforded at leaf!: a 
pretence for an uncontronkd exercife of power throughout every department 
in the ftate. Inferior officers employed in the colledions were permitted 
(0 eftabliih a thouland modes of taxation. Fines were levied at ploafure,. 
Without regard to juflice ; and while each felt in his turn the iron rod of 
oppreffion, he redoubled theic extortions on all beneath him. The war 
m which Meer Jaffier was engaged againft foreign enemies, the ftruggles 
of Meer Coffim, which ended with hts dellrudion, and the ufurpations of 
private traders completed the feeneof tmiverfil confufion. 

Such was the condition of Bengal when the politicians, who preceded 
the feled committee, laying proftrate the government of a rich province, 
were employed in obtaining new territories at a dillancc of feven hundred 
miles from Calcutta ; and with wonderful felf-applaufe were preparing the 
occafion of an unprofitable march to Dehly. The ceader is already in part 

* Mccr Jaffier, during ihe reign of Alirerdi Cawn, was much bdoaed bia oaftn ai a 
bcsTC commaadcr; bat he wanted radaftry m ihe admioiftiatioa of civil gmemmeni. 

acquainted 
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acquakitad with the metfliret purfued bj the fele^t comivittec. \V« muft 
now reTume the fubjcft, where they entered on this inextricable labyrinth 
of confhfion,ariAng from the diftra^dftate of the country, without lights 
or information from othert; while their difiicuUiei were augmented by an 
mterefled oppofitioDt and every reguUtioa of the miniilers impedo) by a 
complication of ooncems between European gomaftahs and the zetnindara 
or officers of government*. 

Independent of the political confiderations, which weighed in prelerv- 
ing die Moorilh government, the experience of live years afforded little 
expectation of an improved adminiftration of revenues under the more 
immediate infpeCtion of European gentlemen. Some of the difiiiCts ceded 
by Meer Coflim had yet derived no benefit from a change of mailers. On 
the contrary, if credit be due to the reprefentations of thofe employed, by 
Mr. Verelfl, when a better fyflem was adopted, increafmg mifehiefs had 
yielded a plentiful harveft to avaricious men, but had rarely hitherto prov- 
ed an exercife of humanity in thefe new guardians of the people. An ap> 
prchenfion of exciting the jealoufy of European nations might be another ' 
inducement to avoid as much as poffible all appearance of dominion. The 
committee therefore refolvcd to appoint a refident at the Durbar, who, 
without interfering in the aClual adminiftration himfelf, might yet con- 
troul the miniilers. When this gentleman arrived at Muxadavad, he 
found two of the three miniilers bufied in coHeCltons without public au- 
thority or account, under pretence of outftanding bdlances due to them- 
felves. The firft regulations elUbliihed were, that no collections ihould be 
permitted but foch as were contained in what is called the annual flate- 
ment; and that all monies received ihould be lodged in a public treafury 
under three locks. Thefe proviiions, however necelTary, offended Roy 
Dulub and Juggut Sect, who declared their intention to retire. The^lat- 
ter particularly reprefented the eilablifhmcnt of a public treafury as an af- 
front to his houfe, which had always been entrufted with the receipts and 
difburfements of government. Mr. Bolts neverthelefs afErms him to have 
been appointed the company's ihroif f ; but for this alfertion, like the 

« The corre^pondtnee tbovads irilh com|aaiiits of this atuiit. Vid* inpifticulirtkel|Uttr of 
Mahoned Reas Csvn, App. p. tli. Mo. 74. sodaUbNo. 79. t Coofidoatiani, p. 158. 

* K 3 greater 
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greater part of hit book, we are indebted to the intrention of the au» 
thor. 

The pieffing neceffities of the company in Bengal, and the great de« 
maada from our other fcttlementa, rendered it imprudent to remit any part 
of the rerenuet. To increafe the burthens of the ryott, or cultivator, was 
at the fame time impoflible, without ruin to the country. The only fund 
of improvement was a diminution of the enpence in colIcQing. For this 
purpofe fupemumerary oiEcers were difinifled. An txt& regifter was 
taken of thole employed in each diftrid: and by leflening the profits of 
intermediate agents the people were in fome degree relieved from opprel^ 
fion, while the receipts of the treafury increafed. 

The uncertain impofis upon commerce had proved a plentiful fource of 
abufe, chokeys, or cuftom>houfc$, becoming daily more numerous in 
every part of the provinces. Thefe were now reduced to a lUted number, 
and proper officers appointed to enforce a regular and equal payment of 
duties. 

The fituaUon of the Engtifii refident at the Durbar, furrounded by 
people whofe interell led them to deceive, was fucli as in fuperintending the 
colledion of the revenues required extreme caution. Every interpofition 
might produce the moft important confequences and the novelty of the feene 
afforded a large field for error. Much information, however, obtained by 
traciug many frauds to the fource, aided by experience acquired in the ma> 
nagement of the company’s lands, where European gentlemen had the 
immediate adminillration of the revenues, might probably have given a 
better arrangement in the courfe of a few years ; but orders now arrived, 
from England, which precluded .a more minute inveftigation. 

It will be impoflible to do juflice either, to the gentlemen in Bengal, or 
to the court of diredors, without tracing thefe orders to their real fource, in 
the tranfadions of the company in England : but not to diflraA the reader's 
attention with too great a variety of matter, I ihall firft explain how the 
revenues chiefly arife, and the meafures purfued by the feleft committee. 

The 
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Th,e revenuei ire chiefly derWed from the Undii which are known by 
various denominations. Thofe called ^otty are poflefled by tenants refi- 
dent on the fpot, who by their grants ought to be continued as long as 
they paid their rents. But u larger rents have been frequently exaOed, 
an encreale beyond what a tenant can afford, together with other oppref* 
five demands from his fuperior landlord, or the officers of government, not 
unfrequently compels him to fly from the eflate, on which perhaps his 
family have fubfifted for many generations. 

The comar lands have no refident tenants, but are cultivated by con> 
traff, which there are many perfons in all parts of the country ready to* 
undertalm, if the zemindar, who rents the diflridf, will give proper en^ 
couragement. The zemindar ufually advances a fum of money to the cul- 
tivator, who would otherwife be unable to improve and till the land. The 
crops when gathered in are divided according to the terms of the contraft 
between the two; but at the indigent cultivator has probably fubfifted by 
meant of an advance made by the zemindar, the latter, after Ihtling all. 
accounts, will fometimes obtain thrlion’s (hare. 

When the ryott or farmer forfakcs his habitation, and encouragement 
is wanted to cultivate the comar lands, both fall occaftonally under the 
management of the officers of the government, and are then Called 
lands. Thcfe laft generally decline much in value in the bands of men, 
whofe tyranny hat driven away the former tenants. By a wretched po- 
licy oppreffion becomes the intereft of thofe, who (hould protedl the peo- 
ple; for as it is impoflible that the higher officers of government can 
ever know what part is really cultivated, the cofs is a never ceafing oc.- 
cafion of fraud in the accounts of inferior colledors *. 

The remainder of the lands, excepting fueb at arc held by the imme^ 
diate officers of government, are divided into talooki, jaghirct, and' 

* Thcfe paniculari are more largely eaplained in the inflniAioni diann up bp the prefutent 
(it the fupcsvilbci. Vide App. p. sap. 
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c;harit&ble or religious donations. The tsdooki have been in general par- 
tial grant! to individual!; and many privileges arc indulged to the owners, 
particularly in their taxation. Jaghires * are alfo grant! from tlic 
prince, of lands during the life of the grantee, fometimea to his defceii- 
dants. A fmall tiibute is ufually referved, the jaghiredars being free from 
every other impofition. The two laft divifions namely charitable and 
religious donations, have been given for various purpofes by fucceflive 
princes, fome through zeal, but moft through vanity, and form no in- 
confiderable part of many diArids. Thefe, by the terms of the grant, are 
ufually exempt from all burthens. 

Other t lands arc polTefled by the zemindars or officers, for the imme- 
diate fupporl of thcmfclvcs and families. Tins mode of payment affords 
an ample field for the cxcrcife of fraud and oppreflion. Perpetual en- 
croachments are made, and lands, ftruck out of the government books as 
waftc, arc very commonly thus appropriated. The poor ryott alfo is here 
forced to labour for his lordly maftcr without reward, while perhaps his 
own farm at the fame time remains uncultivated. 

In the provinces of Burdwan and Midnapore, of which botli the pro- 
perty and jurifclidion were ceded to the company by Mcer Colfim in the 
year 1760, thofc evils, which ncccflarily flowed from the bad policy of 
the Moorifh government, had in no fort decreafed. On the contrar}'^, 
a plan was adopted in 1762, produftivc of certain ruin to the pro- 
vince. The lands were let by public auftion for the fliort term of 
three years. Men without fortune or charaAcr became bidders at 
the falc; and while fome of the former farmers, unwilling to rc- 
linquifh their habitations, exceeded perhaps the real value in tiicir of- 
fers, thofe who h.id nothing to lofc advanced yet farther, williing at 
all events to obtain an immediate poflTelBon. Thus numbcrlcfs harpies 

* Jaghires are frequently grants of annual flipends, iflfuing from the revenues of a particular 

t Thefe grants much rclcmhlc the taloob, and arc in fome places clalTcd under that de- 
nomination. 
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tfCre le( loofc to plunder^ whom the fpotl of a miferable people enabled 
to complete their firft year's payment. The renter under (b pre^ 
carious a tenure could not venture to eneouri^ inferior farmers by ad« 
vancing money, which is feldom repaid within three years ; and without 
this advance, even the implements o£ hufbandry were wandng to cultivate 
the lands. Great part of the renters, incapable of fulfilling their engage- 
ments, applied to be difeharged within the fccond year, defirous of aban- 
doning their whole property, if they might be permitted to relinquifli their 
unprofitable farms. A nominal incrcafc of revenue had by thefe means 
been obtained ; but fo defedive were the adual receipts, that an un- 
precedented general tax upon the bazee zemeen or chsrity lands, was 
now thought necelTary to complete the payments ftipulated to the 
company. 

This untoward fituation induced the feled committee in the autumn of 
1765, to appoint Mr. Vcrclft fupraviior of Burdwan. It apj)carcd that on 
tlie fccond falc for three years, bidders had been found for little more 
than two fifths of the lands, the mod beneficial of which were held in dif- 
ferent names by the officers of government, and banyans of European 
gentlemen. The remainder, under the denomination of cofs, fell into 
the hands of collcdors, who opprefled the jxople, bringing what they 
pleafod to account. Thefe lad with a franknefs infpired probably by a 
confidence of not being refufed, proi^ofcd to lay open all their frauds, 
and to divide their profits in fuch proportions as the rcfidcm and 
lus agents Ihould approve. The firft objed was to remove thefc 
vermin by finding tenants for the deferted lands; and, although 
the fealbn was far advanced, many fubftantial people readily engaged 
upon an aflurance of not being dirpofTelTcd. A moderate rent was 
paid the firft year, a larger the fccond, and on the third the highcft 
which had ever before been given ; the tenants ncvcrthclcfs c(ji- 
fenting to pay any general tax that might afterward! be laid upon 
the whole province. The officers of government were compelled 
to relinquilh cither their office or their farm. The burthens of the 
province were diminifhed ; and, while each individual reaped the fruits 

of 
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of hit toil, the lands were highly cultivated and improved. The va- 
rious reflations efiabliihed would afford but an uoplea&nt detail*} 
let it fuffice therefore to obferve, that the revenue to the company in- 
creafed, while Burdwan in a few years became the moft flourifhing dif- 
tri^ of Bengal. 


Burdwan province, from the lA of May, 1760, to the end of April, 1770, 
in account with the Eaft-India company’s treafury, for nett revenues, 
paid in, clear of all charges. 


Mar to the end of April. 


1760 - 1761 

1761 - J762 

1762 - 1763 

1763 - 176+ 

1764 - 1765 

1765 - 1766 

1766 - 1767 

1767 - 1768 

1768 - 1769 
1769. - 1770 


Cafh received f 

Pitto 

IKtto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto X 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto § 


Cur. Rupees. 

607,482 

3,841,987 

3 * 949.«67 

3,986,101 

3,629,789 

3*567.854 

4.288,171 

4.H9.472 

4 .« 58.387 

3.948,037 


The fame regulations were elhibliihed in the other proprietary lands of 
the company, with nearly the fame fuccefs. 


• Vide letter of Mr. Verelft, App. p. ail. No. 131. 

t Thif year the company obtained poflediont but only a finall part of the revenues was 
brought into the treafury, after reducing the rajah. 

% Mr. Verelft was appointed to the fupraviforibip of this province in the year 1765, and the 
elTeCU of hit arrangement will be leen in the recapu of the fucceeding yean, although part of 
the lands being let by audkion, his regulations could only extend to the remainder. It muft alfb 
be remarked, that the duties upon ftlt, made within the province, which in former years made 
a part of thefe revenues, were, after the eftablUhmcnt of the focicty in the year 1765, paid into 
the treafury of Calcutta. 

t This lift was the year of the general famine. 
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May to the end of April. 

Cur. Rupee*. 

1760 - 1761 

Ca(h received 

- - » - 116,923 

1761 - 1762 

Ditto 

837,983 

1762 - 1763 

Ditto 

743 * 33 ° 

1763 - 1764 

Ditto 

- 74«.777 

1764 » 1765 

Ditto 

590*93* 

1765 - 1766 

Ditto 

- - - 73**055 

1766 - 1767 

Ditto ♦ 

- “ - 1,005,882 

1767 - 1768 

Ditto 

884,390 

1768 - 1769 

Ditto 

973*051 

1769 - 1770 

Ditto 

- - - 902,149 


Calcutta towns, and twenty-four Purgunnahs, from May 1760 to April 1770. 


May to the end of April. 


Cur. Rupee*. 

1760 - 

1761 

Cafh received 

m 

7 J 0 . 59 ' 

1761 - 

1762 

Ditto 

m 

597*355 

1762 - 

1763 

Ditto 

- 

486,352 

1763 - 

1764 

Ditto 

- 

- 740*473 

1764 - 

1763 

Ditto 

- 

979.349 

1765 - 

1766 

Ditto 

- 

- - 602,459 

1766 - 

1767 

Ditto 

- 

801,571 

1767 - 

1768 

Ditto t ‘ 

- 

- - i.n 6,395 

1768 - 

1769 

Ditto 

m 

1,030,464 

1769 - 

1770 

Ditto 

m 

00 

0 

1 

1 


i 


• Mr Vcrclft look charge of thi? poviiicp ui ilie year 1766, ami rhe increafe of revenue may 
be ftvii in the accounts of the ruccceJiiig }'carf. It nibll be obfcivct)| that during the three Ult 
)eaf8, extraordinary cxpenccs were iiKuued to rcduic'foni^ rebellious Zemindars upon the bor* 
iters ol the province. Thefc expences being deduced, make the fuih paid into the companyN 
trc-ifury lefs than from 1 766 to 1 767 . hut the aOual receipts never fell fliort of the increafcd leius 
efbbliihed during the four lad years. 

t The arrangement of Mr. Vcrclil w.h made m the latter end of the year 1 766) and the in* 
crealeil receipii need no other comment than .1 reference to preceding ycarji. llie apparent va* 
riauon during former years was owing to the irregular payment of the Jaghirci tlic revenues them- 
fclvcs hating undergone r.o great altciations. 

I. Qiit^ 
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Chittagong provincci from January 1761 to April 1770. 

Cur. Rupees. 


Jan. 1761 to Apr. 1762 

Cafli received * 

- 728,508 

May 1762 to Apr. J763 

Ditto 

- 

467,368 

* 7®3 

— 1764 

Ditto 


420,^74 

1764 

— 1765 

Ditto 

- 

404 , 72 r 

1765 

— 1766 

Ditto 

m 

00 

'O' 

CO 

1 

1766 

— *767 

Ditto 

« m 

378,830 

1767 

— 1768 

Ditto 

mm mm 

- 422,766 

1768 

— 1769 

Ditto 

- 

432*340 

1769 

— «770 

Ditto 

- 

398*935 


When the dmanny was firft obtained by the company, a want of know- 
ledge, or even the means of immediate information, rendered it impolTible 
to corred the many abufes incident to the eilablithed mode of collefting 
the revenues. Many caufes likewife concurred to make any dired inter- 
pofition at this time highly impolitic. All power had in efFcd been tranf- 
ferred from the Subahdar of Bengal to the Englilh Eaft India company; 
but the lenient hand of time was neceffary tofoften that difguft, and quiet 
that alarm, which foreign nations, as well as the natives, might naturally 
conceive upon fo great a change. The fcled committee conAdered, that 
fhould they attempt innovations upon the precarious foundation of opi- 
nion, any failure of fuccefe might dilarrangc the affairs of their employers, 
difappoint their expedations, and afford a plaufible ground of complaint 
in England; where men, unacquainted with this very extonfive aul com- 
plicated fubjed, would judge wholly by the event; and where various 
p jana fuccefllvely adopted by contending parties, might, if the projed 
were too haftily undertaken, remove all probability of future improve- 
ment. Impreffed with thefe fentiments, they very wifely determined to 
affume the flow but certain convidion of experience for their guide, giv- 

• This war indndei great pari of the icaenue due in the preceding year. Mr. Verelft «raa 
nppointtdwAeohWfcip the beginningof 1761, and quitted it in 1765. Thu proaince being 
~ . .~r»t to ftequent ahtmi, the lerenuca moft fliifluaie more ibanihofe in fccute fituationa. 
Boiitmayde^e to be remarked that the Subabdanof Bengal feWomrecewed mote than two 
hundred thoufand rupees iCTcnue. 

ing 
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ing their firft attention to thofc provinccsi the revenues of which had been 
fuhje£I to the admiiniftration of Europeans from the firft celTion of thefc 
lands by Meer CofEm, in j 760. The event correfponded to their views, 
in the year 1769, the condition of thefc laft mentioned provinces formed 
fo ftriking a eontraft to the other parts of Bengal, where the op|>rcfllon of 
<lie ancient government was univerfally felt, that foreigners as well as na- 
tives began earneftly to with for a more extcnfive reformation. The com- 
mittee therefore taking advantage of an e<]uivocal permi/Eon in a letter 
from the court of directors, refoh'ed to undertake this very arduous 
tafle. 

Although the neceffity was urgent, yet the difficulties were great. In 
a country fo fubjed to revolution, infinite varieties prevailed in the govern- 
ment of every leparate diftrid. In fome hereditary rajahs preferred the 
appearance rather of tributary princes, than delegates of power ; but the 
jealoufy of the Subahdars, and an increafed taxation had left them little 
more than a nominal authority. In other parts again, a forfeiture, or ex- 
tmdion of thefe families, had eilablilhed the more immediate jurifdidion 
of the Subahdar. Yet here perhaps the zemindars retained their heredi- 
tary rights. The greater part of the country laboured under an unbounded 
defpotifm, where the late diforders had increafed the evils incident to this 
ruinous ftatc. Zemindars and colledors combined together to prevent a 
detedtion of their fiauds, .ind, fenfibleof their own precarious condition, 
laboured by every oppreffion to accumulate that fpecies of wealth, which, 
capable of concealment, feemed alone to deferve the name of property ; 
while a long train likcwife of dependents and intermediate agents fattened 
on the fimils of the induflrious ryott. The mildnefs of European mapners, 
introduced by our influence at the Durbar, perhaps aggravated the mifehief, 
by removing in Ibmc fort the rcllraint of fear. 


To attempt a reformation, and at the fame time to preferve the reve- 
nues entire, required a minute local inveftigation. Supraviibrs were accord- 
ingly appointed to collcdl the neceffary information in the feveral divifions 
of the country. The nature of their ofike, the ol^edt of the undertaking, 

* L 2 and 
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»nd the means of accomplifliing the Imfinefs upon which tlicy were fent, 
are fo fully explained in the inUrudions diawn up by the prefident, that 
a farther difcullion of the fiibjeA in this place would unncccflarily fatigue* 
the reader. It will here be fufiicient to add, that fliould the meafurc be 
tolerably executed, the board of revenues, which the diredors have fince 
cilablilhed, will find no materials can be wanting to cflFed a complete 
rangement, and diffufe that profperity which at prefent fo eminently dif> 
tinguifhea the proprietary lands of the company. 

To judge of the condud of the feled committee, and their fucceflbrs, in 
the management of our revenues and commerce in Bengal, it will be ne- 
ceflary to take a view of the fituation of the diredors, which, without any 
default in them, produced orders the* moft ruinous to the company’s 
affairs. 

When advice of the grant of the dewanny firll arrived in England, a 
party were in poffefllon of the diredion, vdiofe greateft error perhaps was 
an impolitic profecutionof certain gentlemen juft arrived from India f. Had 
they abfiained from tliis ad of national jullice, their power would have en- 
abled them to refill the intereiled roadnefs of others ; but it was impolfible at 
this time to forefee that the chancellor of the exchequer fhould confpire 
with a fadion in Lcadenhall-llreet, to lacrifice equally the interell of the 
company, and that of the Hate. 

The diredors, aware of the difficulties to be encountered, endeavoured 
to increafe their own authority by removing every fufpicion of private in- 
terefi in the opinions which they found it neceflary to recommend ; and 
very laudably abftained from all | engagements which might lelTen their 
influence in the difcharge of their public duty. Every precaution was 
vain. The torrent foon became irrefiftible, and men, ignorant of the 

• See the Inllruaiom ia the Appendu, p. 314, et Teqq. 

4 Fw a breach of corenanu in the receipt of prefenu. 

I Thefe gentlemen had the firll intelligence, and hy poichafing Aock, might eafily hare 
made immenfe gains Their fcrtipulous delicacy and Arid fdf-denial appeared afterwards upon 
SB examination at the hat of the hovfe o( cotnmoitt. 


fubjed. 
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iiibjedf prefumed to aft, until dear-bought experience evinced the impofll- 
bility of feparating the intcreft of the ftock-holdcr from that of the com- 
pany. 

At this time many needy adventurers hoped a golden harveft in the 
(lock, and paying an immenfe interell for money, were difpofed to facri- 
fice every real advantage as proprietors, to the flattering profpeft of pre- 
fent gain. Thofc fervants of the company whofe fafety depended on the 
overthrow of the direftors, employed their wealth in creating votes; and 
feme candidates for the direftion, to gratify their own ambition, readily 
placed themfelves at the head of fo refpeftablc a corps. 

Tl\e faftion thus formed, fteadily purfued their plan; and having by 
infinite arts raifed the public expeftations greatly beyond the fizc of the 
objeft, they fed the common dcfire of gain with promifes, wliich igno- 
rance inflamed by paflion could fcarcely hope to accomplifli. 

A claim to the revenues on the part of the crown produced a negotiation 
with the minifter, when a contefted clcftion for direftors approaching, 
this troublefome faftion endeavoured to enlifl as many as poflible by flat- 
tering the wiflies of all. They produced a plan of accommodation with 
government, by which nine hundred thoufand pounds per annum were 
promifed to the exchequer, and fourteen per cent, dividend to the proprie- 
tors for fifty years: but fo little attention was paid to the means fuggefled 
for carrying this plan into execution, that the revenue was feparated from 
the trade; and fuch a complication of accounts would have enfued, both 
at home and abroad, as muft have caufed ciullcfs difputes between govern- 
ment and the company, equally injuiious to the intcreft of both. The 
direftors, on the contrary, endeavoured to unite thefe intcrefts, difeordant 
only to uninformed minds; and, by making the receipts of the treafury 
depend on thofe of Lcadcnhall-ftrcct, hoped 10 remove every ground of 
future jcaloufy. They propofed to give four hundred thoufand pounds, 
ortwclvc and a half per cent, dividend to the proprietors, and apply one 
half of the remainder to the payment of the company’s debts, the other 
moiety to be received by the exchequer. By fccuring a dividend to the 

proprietors 
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proprietors in the firft inftance, the price of (lock would become as fi>tt 
and permanent, as the nature of a trading'company would admit : while 
by appropriating the furplus, all future increafe of dividend would be a 
diftant objeft, and the refolutions of the court of proprietors be no longer 
governed by the views of ftock-jobl)ers,or interefts of the Alley. By par- 
ticipating all advantages with the exchequer a confidence might be efta- 
blilhcd, and miniftcrs no longer receive every propofal of direSors AVitli 
the jealoufy of a rival. A hidden change of circumhanccs required many 
alterations in revenue laws, many new political arrangements. Thei’e 
would be undertaken without the cmbarrairment of diilruA, and cxccuu^ 
cd as foon as known to be right, without doubting the information re- 
ceived. It is not difficult to prove that had this union been efTL'dlcd, had 
the ncccffitics of the dompany not been aggravated by the urgent demand of 
government and proprietors, and had not the trarle from this caiife been 
managed with a view to a prefent fupply, an immenfe fiim might already 
liave been gained to the company and the flatc. 

The diredors had always been averfe to an increafe of dividend, until 
tlic debts of the company were reduced within thofe limits, which the legilla- 
ture had preferibed, and which their former ncccffities had compelled 
them to exceed \ They reprefented, that it was indifferent to the pro- 
prietor, whether he borrowed to divide, or waited till the money was re- 
ceived in the treafury. They gave it as their opinion that the payment of 
thefe extra debts ihould be the firft application of the i etui ns from Indio, 
as a voluntary conthnmnee in this excefs might afford fomc pretence to 
thofe, who envied their prefent fituation. Thelc arguments were addrefP- 
cd to unwilling cars. A very numerous body of propi ictors had little 
concern beyond the prefent price of ftock. To fuch, an immediate divi- 
dend became neceflary: and many others were not difplcafcd to fee the 
nominal value of their property fo greatly increafed. By a vote therefore 
of the general com an addition of four per cent, was made to the annual 
dividend. 

* TTie company arc authorifed to borrow a certain fum upon bonil, anti none in any other 
tnanner. It m.'iy juftly be thought that orciinary credit in the courfc of bunnefs is an jinplied 
.exception. But the company, befidesdtljying all payments, had been obliged to borrow eight 
hunted thouCind pounds more than the Aim allowed, and paid an intcrcA for this money. 

This 
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This fuccefs fcrvcd only to quicken the appetite of hungry advcftturers. 
Frcfli troops pouring in every clay, encouraged their alTociates by a new 
acceflion of flrcngih. Heated by oppofition, with underftandings per- 
verted by paffiCn,. they indulged their imaginations in gaudy dreams of 
wealth, and already began to talk of fifty per cent, dividend being inadc- 
i)uate to our prefent pofleflions. Impatient of delay in the negotiation 
with government, they anticipated the twelve and a half per cent, which 
the direftors had (lipulaied in their propofal. Some fervants of the crown, 
thinking this refolulion too hafty, inttoduced into the houfe of commons, 
a bill for rcfdmling their vote, and rcftraining the proprietors during one 
year. To remove fo fare an obfiacle to the views of thefc adventurers, no 
oompliancc was thought too great, and the whole party immediately ten^ 
dered their fcrvicc to the minifier ; an oflFer which was readily accepted. 

Mr. Qiarles Townfend, who, as chancellor of die exchequer, had the 
chief conduft of the negotiation on the part of government, was fully 
fcniiblc of the advantages which might rcfult to the nation and to the 
company from the plan propofed by the dircilors. Several meetings had 
been held, in wluch the whole was explained, and every objeftion an- 
fwered fo mucli to the fatisladion of Mr. Townfend, that he repeatedly 
declared, this was the fingle plan, among the many propofed, which 
could render Bengal truly beneficial to Great Britain, The directors were af-^ 
terwards aftoniflicd to find a fudden change offentiments; and that nothing 
could fatibfy the chancellor of die exchequer but four hundred tlioufaud 
}X}unds to be paid yearly, and a total mdcmnification of one fhilling per pound 
duty on black teas, w'hich amounted nearly to two hundred thoufand pounds 
more. The dircdors refufing to comply with this unrcafonable dSmand, 
foon learnt, that others were more tradable : and many perfonal argu- 
ments were ufc'd, which might induce them to yield to a ncccffity that 
could not be refilled. I'lic diredors nevertheiefs continued firm in their duty, 

Before this lafl event the negqciation was far advanced, and this fingle 
cUfficiilty remained, whether, after the dividend of four hundred thoufand 
pounds to the proprietors, one half or two thirds of the remainder Ihould 

be 
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be paid into the exchequer* Mr. Townfcnd ncglefted the ftrongeft rc^ 
iftonfirances of our direftors* met their opponents at the St. Alban^s ta- 
vern, and bartered the bill depending in parliament for a vote of the pro- 
prietors. So eager were this faQion in purfuit of their objed, that they 
overlooked the means of obtaining it. After they had carried the roinifter’s 
point by an unconditional vote of a general court, they found thcmfelvcs 
deceived. A heavy burthen was entailed on the company, while at the 
fame time the reftraining bill paffed the hoiifc, Mr. Townfcnd, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, dividing in the minority. 

The directors being informed of the minifler^s alliance, produced an 
unanimous refolution of their court, condemning the intended motion 
as dangerous to the company. Their oppofition was vain, and the mea- 
furc was carried in the court of proprietors by a finall majority. 

The precedent being once eftablilhcd, no minifler, whatever might be 
his own fentiments, could afterwards venture to accept, what might be 
deemed by country gentlemen in parliament worfe terms. The fame 
agreement was therefore extended to feven years, after a long and well 
contefted oppofition from the authors of the former plan. Tliefe gentle- 
men, deferted and betrayed, yet maintained the ftrnggle, unfeduced by flat- 
tery, unawed by threats. By fuch conduct they loft their own cledion, 
as happened once before, in the y^ar 1763, but without the fame fuccefs 
m the public caufe : for by the firft ftruggle they obtained an alteration 
in the final articles of peace, which excluded the trench from any mili- 
tary cftablifliment in Bengal, and fccurcd our prefent dominions in the 
Eaft to the Britifli nation ^ 

The firft attack upon the company In parliament was led by a 
gentleman, who talked of forfeiture of charter, and right of conqueft in' 
the crown. In fhort he feemed to think that no confidcration of law, jufticc, 
or policy, Ihould deter men armed with power from confifeating fo rich 
a prixe. Had he fpoken merely his own fentiments, thefe would have 
deferved little attention. But clofely conneded as this gentleman was with 

* The French were by the preliminary articles reftoreJ to all their conquefls. 

the 
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the leading perfon in the cabinet} fuch a language could not fail to occa* 
fioii very fcrious alarms. Frivolous diftin^lions were alfo countenanced 
in parliament to the difgracc of common fenfe, while the true ground of 
argument was almoft neglcdted. Few ventured to contend that, indepen- 
dent of that regard which is ever due to the facred rules of property, 
the polTcffion of thefc revenues by the crown might endanger our 
happy form of internal government, but could never produce any real 
benefit to the Britifh nation. 

Iinpreffed with thefe terrors, apprehenfivc of complaints from foreign 
nations to the Britifh court, which a narrow policy might encourage, 
every application for powers to govern their fervants rcjedcd, die direc- 
tors faw no fafety, but in upholding the Moorilh government in Bengal; 
and fent the moft pofitive orders to the committee to avoid any exercife 
of dominion. A repetition of thefc commands was the nccelFary confe^ 
qucncc of their increafing difficulties, while an oppofing party called for 
new men and new mcafures, vaunting the moft magnificent promifes; 
and when a fear of not fulfilling the ♦ engagements of the company ren- 
dered It impradlicablc to rifk a dimunition of revenues, which were 
now become their only remaining fund : for the profits of the China trade 
had been almoft annihilated by the fame hafty vote that gave the four 
hundred thoufand pounds to government. From this filuaiion likcwil'e 
flowed a continual iiicrcafc of the company’s inveftmentj, fiom ihicc 
linndrcd and fifty thoufand to eight hundred thoufand pounds per annum, 
which could not beefteded without fomc degree of violence. An annual 
export of Ipceic from Bengal was likcwlfe necelTary, as fioin ihc ur- 
gent demand of government and proprietors It became iinpoflihlc to liip- 
ply the Cliina market with filvcr from Europe. Thus in five )cars next 


fucccccling the grant of the Dewany, Bengal was drained m 

Supplies of bullion to the other fcttlcmciits - - - - i,2R4}Oo8 

Goods, ftorcs, bills, &c. to ditto ----- ^20,337 

And cargoes on our European fliips ------ 3,037,266 

Total - - 4,94 1 16 Hi 

• Amounting to a million ftcrling per annum. 

+ This icrm figmficsihe goods puuhafcJ for the European maiUis# 

^ M .State 
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State of Bengal Revenues and Charges, ihewing the grofs and netc Receipts of the Com- 

Revenuea. 


May April 
176510 1766. 

Calcutta and Dheet and twen- 
ty-four Purgunnaht 
Burdwan 
Midnapore 
Chittagong 
Muxamvad diQri^s 
Bahar pro? ince 
J766— 1767 

Calcutta and Dhces, &c. 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

Chittagong 

Muxadavad 

Bahar 


1767—1768 
Calcutta and I 


Commiflfion paid 


Calcutta and Dheeii &c. 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

Chittagong 

Muxadavad 

Bahar 


^68-1769 

Calcutta and DhceSi &c.> 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

Chittacong 

Muxadavad 

Bahar 

Commiillon paid 

1769—1770 

Calcutta and Dhces, See. 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 


CcmmilTion paid 


Grofs 

Recapts 

tMAl, 

Cur. Rupee. Cur. Rupee* 
10,61.079 4,58,620 

40,78,306 5,10,451 

7,581*58 *6,203 

4.36**35 70,077 

118*96,555 35,59.993 
1841,700 5,01,764 

*00.73,133 

51,17*109 

1 1,60,378 
51,01^1 
10,61,149 
4,83.562 
181.54,424 
78,68,0*0 

3*58*807 

8513,700 

55^267 

>»oi»732 

79.35.9^9 

19.181618 

j38.19.494 

111.98,143 

'5.63.953 

50 ****S 79 

9*50,093 

5.13*817 

182.14,265 

56,86,478 

4.47*558 

8,73,108 

65*703 

91,061 

86,29,178 

79 ® 7 * 7 ia 

320,71.195 

108,94,320 

15,11,649 

51,16,635 

10,32478 

4.81,185 

9,68,248 


5,12,224 79, 

I 9 *» 9 M 3 90 . 77»445 
62,81,503 743»9^8 

336.64,072 i 4 i 07»977 


Muxadavad 

ftdiar 


Commidion paid 


Nett rccciptal 
Cur. Rupees 

6,02,459 

35 > 67 i 854 

83,36,56a 

i 3 » 40»936 

8,01,571 
♦*,88,171 
10,05,882 
3,78,830 : 
102,17,505 

a»6, 31.351 

1,63.851 

11,16,39s 

4 i> 49 , 47 ' 

8,84,390 

4.22.766 

97 > 05 ,o 87 

48.98.766 
111,76,875 

2,07,938 

10,30,464 

41,58,3-7 
9*75,05 1 

4 , 3 *,S 40 

I01}21>i38 

55 > 3 g*S <5 

122,56,095 

9*039^90 


Total 

revenues 


Cur. Rupees 
149,46,024 


Pounds ! 
1,681,427 


224*67,500 2,527,594, 


109.68,937 2,359,005 


213,5^05 2,402,190 


14,91,039 4.68,194 10,22,845 

48,60,144 39»48,o37 

9»59.3»« 57»>7a 9*02,149 

4.71 i 5*8 73*^83 3.98,83s 

170,26,778 81,69,179 8S»57»599 

♦8,96,666 1 8,4t>i69 40.558407 

297,06,4661108,11,504 188,84,962 
— — 3^12, S03 

Cur. Rupees 


»» 5 . 7^»59 

'983.074425 


Ij 

2,089.3681 1 
111059.584' 


Lord Clive*! fecond government commenced in May, 1 765. He reigned to Mr. V'crcl/l 111 January, 
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CHAP. in. 

The Money and Coinage of Bengal. 

T he too cigcr dcfire of parliament, and the proprietors of India 
flock, to derive immoderate advantage from the acquidtions of the 
Company, gave birth to many evils, which a wifer policy, and more 
temperate cojidufl at home, might cafily have prevented. It has already 
been remarked, that this caufe precluded all innovation in the manage- 
ment of the revenues, perpetuating thofe abufes which, derived from a re- 
mote antiquity, had grown to an enormous fizc under the government of 
fucceffive fiibahdars. Ruinous as thefe were to the induftry of the na- 
tivc.s, the impatient demand upon Bengal, a? an incxhauftiblc mine of 
wealth, fuperadded many other caufes of decline to thofe which alicady 
opprefled the laborious inhabitants. Each year brouglit orders from 
Europe to enlarge the company’s inveftincnt, while complaints were at 
the fame tunc received of the incrcafmg puce of manufaLliircs, which a 
competition between the French, Dutch, and Enghlh, neccflanly occa- 
lioned. 

It had been the prailicc of thofe merchants, w ith wdiom the Com- 
pany’s fervants made their contracts, to advance money to the manu- 
faftiircr, without which he would frequently be unable to procure the 
materials of his work. But as this mode of .obtaining merchandize mufl: 
fomctimcs prove defedive, through the accidental inability of private men 
tofurnifh the ncccHary fupplics to the ♦workman, and many hands, muft 
confcqucntly remain unemployed j it was thought expedient by the go- 
vernor and council, when the above-mentioned orders ai lived, to make 
the like advances to fuch manufadlurcrs as muft othcrwife have Iain idle. 
Contrads thus in part executed on one fide, afforded a temptation to 
fraud on the other j and the workman, unlcfs flriClly w^atched, often re- 
fold his goods for their full price to a flranger. 


The 
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The gomatlaliR, or agcnts of the company, were ncccfTarily therefore 
entrufted with powers, which they frequendy abufed td their own emolu- 
ment ; and an authority given to enforce a juft performance of engage- 
ments, became, notwithftanding the utmoft vigilance of (he higher fer- 
vanis, a fourcc of new oppreflion. The influence of thefe agents proved 
fo deftruaive of induftry, that, before any remedial meafurcs were de- 
viled at home, the council determined, at the hazard of not fulfilling 
the orders of their conftituents, to relume the old method of forming the 
inveftment, by contrading folcly with merchants in dilFcfcnt parts of the 
country. 

Within the fpace of four or five years, the exportatio‘n*of Bengal ma- 
nufafturcs, by the fcveral European companies*, had cnertafed to more 
than 700,000 /. per annum, beyond the extent of their former inveft- 
ments That by our company alone amounted, in the year 1771, to 
768,500/. ftcrllng, wholly purchafed with the •rovenne of the countiyv 
and without importing a fingle ounce of filvcr. Foreign companies likc- 
wife bought their goods w’^itli money received from private individuals, 
who took bills for the amount ujxin the refpedtive companies in Europe. 
Thus an influx of bullion, which in former times expeeded a million fter- 
ling annually, was, by the great change in our fituation, cffcSually ob- 
ftiuiteJ; while large fums were moreover exported from the circulating 
fl>ecie of Bengal. In the five years next fuccccding the grant of the Dc- 
wanny, the fums exported in filver by the EngWh Company alone amount- 
ed to 1,284,008/. fteiling. Indeed, thcpradice of fending filver from 
Bengal to Cliina commenced as early as the year 1757, and continued 
without remiflion to the year Formerly the commerce of Bengal, 

with different countries of the Eaft, had yielded a very confidcrablc bal- 
lancc, paid in bullion ; but this trade, which was greatly affeded by the 
troubles in Pcrfia, and m the countries bordering on the Red Sea, was 
now ruined by the over-grown influence of the European Companies, 

• It mull be rcmcmbcreil, tli it in ibc year 1765 the Fjcnch Company made ihcir firft inveft- 
nicnt 111 Bengal, ftncctlie rcdudlion of Clianikrnagorc in tlic year 1757. 

t Much ihe grcatcA. cjuaniity was fcui, fubkquent to tlic grant of the Dewanoy in tbe 
>ear 1765. 
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who eogrofled all the manufaAures of Bengal. Such was the rigour exer- 
cifed to complete the quantity required by our diredors, that the Na- 
bob has found it difficult to procure the naeflary fupply for his houihold, 
without making application so the Englilh agents. 

From the redudion of Chandernagore in 1757, to the commencement 
of a gold coinage in 17661 Bengal h,ad loft, by deficiency in the ufual 
imports of bullion, and by exportation of filvcr, more than eight millions 
fterling*. It muft here be obferved, that money always retained its value 
in Bengal. The commodities purchafed with bullion continued to yield 
an equal profit to the merchant, which demonftrahly proves, that the 
money circulating in fpecie never exceeded the demands of indiiftry. Un- 
der thefe circumftances, a rapid diminution of the current coin muft ne- 
ceflarily impede the internal commerce of the country, and dilcourage the 
exertions of induftry in all, whofc labour could alone render Bengal a va- 
luable pofleffion to the Britilh nation. Early and repeated reprefentationa 

* The foregoing eftimate commences sC a period when the extrnordinaiy fuccefs attending 
our military operations in India produced fuch riches to the company, and to indmdoals, as 
effe^ed an entire revolution in the mercantile fyftem, hitherto obferved by all European nations 
trading in Bengal. France having loft her fcttlcmcnu, loft alfo her trade in Bengal, from 1757 
to 1765 i whence the country was deprived of the fupply France was accuftomed to fend in 
treafure, amovntii^, rsmsiinviiirr muii, to 200,000/. 

As theEnglifti Company was liberally furnifhed with money, either ftipulated for indemni- 
fication, reftitution, fee or borrowed of private individuah on their bonds and bilh, they dif- 
coiitiiiued feuding bullion to Bengal, the annual amount of which ufually exceeded 250,000/. 

The Dutch were the greateft importers of filvcr, not only for purchafiog home inveftments, 
but alfo procunng opium, sn article of great conlcquence to the trade of theirEaftern fettlements, 
and alfo upon account of a confiderabte profit arifing to their fervants from coining into ficca ru» 
pees, in the nabob’s mint, ingots fentfrom Batavia, They liLewifc difcontinucd fending bul- 
lion for more than four years, and thereby deprived Bengal of more than 300,000/ per annum. 

Even the Danes, finding they could borrow money at a low intereft and advantageous ex- 
change, on refpondeotia bonds and bills, wlth-held tbeir little afliftance, which indeed fcldom 
exceeded 30,000/. a year. 

Of more confequence to tfengal was the declining trade with Pcrfia and (he Red Shi, the 
hallancc of which, in fpecie, had been reduced fince the troubles above alluded to, from 18 or 20 
lads, about 180,000 /. fteriiog annually, to 3 or 4 lacks. If to thefe drawbacks, from the vfual 
impoitation of filvcr, we add the fiimt aflualty exported from Bengal to China and other fettle- 
merits, fupplying the army ftationcd out of the provinces, king’s tribute remitted to lllah-abad, 
and the fpecie carried off by Coflim Ally Cawn, the whole lofs, in the courfe of 1 2 years, will 
appear to exceed 13 millions ftcrling ; a fum fo immenfe as will fcarcc gain credit with thofe 
who have not been at the trouble of examining the pardculars. 

of 
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of thU growing evil were made by the feled committee, who exhorred 
the diredora to confider of fome expedient to obviate the alarming confe- 
quences of a fcarcity of coint- Unfortunately the diieitors were fo pe- 
culiarly fituated, that the remonftrancei of their fervanti produced no ef- 
feii. Influenced, perhaps, by an opinion of the great riches of Bengal, 
they believed thefe dangers lefs immediate' than the difficulties they were 
likely to encounter by an oppofition to the public cxpeQatlons X- Large 
inveftmcttts from China, and every part of India, became neceflary to 
defray the great demands of the company. Hence the fatal policy of 
exporting treafure was invari.ibly purfued. To the fervants, however, in 
Bengal, the confequences of this meediire were not long a fubjeft of Ijic- 
culation. The icle£l committee faw clearly that difficulties mull foon 
multiply from a fcarcity of coin, which might prove equally ruinous to 
the company’s commercial and political intcrefts ; and they did not hefi- 
tate therefore to attempt what appeared to them the only pollible remedy. 
But before this fubjeft can be underftood, it will be neceflary to explain 
ihc current money of Bengal. 

A writer of repumtion has here employed his pen, and added the errors 
of his own fpeculations to thole which milinformation rcfiKdling aflumed 
LkSs has necclfanly produc'^d He fuppofes the current rupee, like the 
pound ftcrhng in England, to be the general money of account In Ben- 
gal. A flight attention to the term current, evidently derived from the 
Latin, would have lltewn it to be of Eurojican extradion ; and in fad 
the cxi>rcffion is wholly unknown to the natives, who make nlc of the 
Sum rupee, that being the eftabliffied com of the country. Tins error 
would llarccly have deferved notice, but that many fupiwfcd cjpnfe- 
tpicnces, which, were the fad true, would by no means follow, have 
been laborioufly deduced from this niiftake. 


However, “ the coins of a countrj' may be changed for convenience,” 
this writer would always have “ the denominations given to the new 

t Utters from the Committee, 3Cth of Janu-iry, 1 766, a4tli Miicli, 1766, Qih December, 
iTOf), ami 6th Oftober, 1767. Vul AppeiiJi't „ . . 

t Court of Directors to Selefl Committee, ainNovember, 1766, pir 10. V16. Appen. 

» This gentleman lus lately written fame Obfervalions for the Ufe ot the Court of Dircftois. 
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coins confiantlj prcfcrve an exaA proportion of value to this ilandanJ 
♦* unit,** or current mpec^ ^ by. which accounts arc kept.” If by 
thefe expreiliona be meant, that the unit fliould exprefs a certain quaiv- 
- tity of the precious metals, and that the denominations of all coins 
fhould conform to that unit, according^ to their intrinfic vahie, it is fuf- 
ficient to iay, that the fame thing is effeded by giving a certain denbmi»- 
nation to a certain quantity of filver, as in the Sicca rupee, which is the 
folc coin legally current in Bengal. The author plainly intends fomc- 
thiiig more, becaufe the change here fpoken of is upon a fiippofcd varia- 
tion in the relative value of gold and filver, in which cafe the fame deno- 
mination of value can no longer exprefs the fame quantity of the re- 
fpedive metals as it did before. Let us fuppofc pound to exprefs a value 
equivalent to one gold coin, or ten filver coins of the fame weight and 
finenefs, the price of metals being as one to ten. If the relative value 
of the metals varies, and becomes as one to fifteen, pound can no longer 
exprefs the ten coins in filver, and one in gold of equal weight and fine- 
nefs, without cxprcffing different values, when applied to gold, or when 
applied to filver. In this fenfc of the unit, as reprejentmg a certain 
quantity of each metals it would be impoflible “ to preferve an exad 

proportion of value to the ftandard unit.** Therefore the unit, in the 
language of our author, muft reprefent an ideal fomething permanent in 
its nature, with which the quantities of gold and filver, and the denomi- 
nations rcfpedively given to each, may be compared as with a known 
flandard. Indeed the term ftandard^ conjoined with iinlt^ proves that 
he ufes it in this fenfe. Here a difficulty occurs. As all our ideas arc 
derived from the impreffion of material fubftance, he who ufes a term not* 
cxprcffing fomc fuch impreffion, difeourfes without an idea; and until 
this difficulty be rcfolvcd, it is a vain attempt to reafon\ 

» h IS plain we arc not here fpLaking of ideas dci ivcd from ihc operations of our own miml, 
which having no fimikrily, cannot be compared vriih fubftinccs exiting without us , nor of 
a generic term m language, which, omitting every circiirnft.inccof time, place, ike. peculiar 
10 the individual, expfcflTci a fpccics. Stondaid unit mull here be the name of au miUvidual 
txillcncc, Of It mcana nothing. 


Farther, 
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Farther, it is ImpoiTible that the unit, or monej of account, ihould 
be itfcif a Aandard, or have any other fignitication than to exprefs a cer- 
tain quantity of current coin. The unit, or denomination in account, 
exprefles the extent pf a debt. When this debt is paid in any current 
coin, according to the legal denomination, the obligation is difeharged. 
The value of the unit (which exprefles only a demand of a certain quan- 
tity of legal money) inuft therefore be determined by the value of the 
coin. Here it will be alkcd, what is the ufe of the unit, or money of 
account? Evidently this. It is merely a number aflumed, with rela- 
tion to the method of account by tens, more eafily divifible upon paper 
than any legal coin. It facilitates to the merchant the calculation of ex- 
, changes, being a convenient medium for rcfolving the legal denomina- 
tion of money in one country into the money of another. Thus the 
pound fterling Englilh reprefenta in accounts twenty killings, or tWo 
tens. The Sicca rupee varies in value, in the proportion of n6 to 1 1 1, 
The natives take the 1 16 as their unit or money of account, being the 
Sicca rupee, during the firft year of circulation. The Englilh, to .avoid 
fraftional numbers, take the decimal too, by relation to which they cal- 
culate all debts and credits, and eftimatc all other coins. This parts 
of the Sicca rupee conftitutes that money of account, to which the Eng- 
lilh have given the name of current rupee. 

In the farther progrefs of his reafoning, the author abovementioned con- 
tradifts himfelf. He proves what no man could want to fee proved, that 
debafing the legal coin will lelTen the value of the unit, or money of ac- 
count. But how 18 this confiftent with his former notion of the unit be- 
ing itfelf tf Jlandard'i Thus in admeafurement, if the foot be thejianiard, 
taking away one third part of tlic yard will make the latter to confift only 
of two feet, but will not IclTcn the foot. Whereas, if the yard be the 
JlanJard, and the denomination feet exprefles a certain proportion of the 
yard, then the foot will be leflened with the yard, and become lliorter by 
one third part. In the fame manner if any alteration in the coin alFefls 
the unitt the coin and not the unit mufl be the ftandard.^The error of our 
author has probably arifen from conlidering the manner in which fomc 

» N fovereigns 
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fbvcrdgns have decreed, that they notU not pay their debts. Should, for 
inftance, a law paft in this country that ten (hillings in future (hall be 
equal to a pound fterling ; this law might feem to raifc the value of the 
(hilling, and to make the pound the ftandard of edimation : but no fuch 
confequence would follow. Tlic (hilling would not purchafe a greater 
quantity of any one commodity. The law would indircdlly carry this im- 
port, that debtors (hould difeharge their engagements by paying half the 
fum agreed. By changing the application of a name, it would in cfFcft 
be faid to the public creditor, you advanced twenty (hillings, which we 
then called a you (hall now receive only ten (hillings; but that 

we may feem to obferve the ter?ns of our contraft, the different fums (hall 
obtain the fame name. 

If the coin be the ftandard refpeding the unity by what relation can 
the value of the coin be itfclf afeertained? The natural criterion 
is the price of bullion in the market. But before we can explain 
how the value of coin will be affefted by this pricey we muft enter more 
deeply into the fubjeft. 

All purchafe is exchange. Among rude nations, whofc wants arc few, 
this exchange is made in the bulky articles of confumption. Others, more 
refined, adopt a medium of commerce, the piecious metals ; and as the 
laft improvement, a certain (lamp is added to certain quantities of the rc- 
fpcdlive metals, that the value of each piece may be known by infpcdxon. 
Here a curious queftion occurs. Can a Ibvereign, by debafing the cur- 
rent money, raifc its adual operative value above the intrinfic worth, de- 
pending on the quantity of pure metal contained in the coin ? Independent 
of the cffcfl of habit, which may make a people regard a name when the 
thing itfelf is changed, it appears to me that he cannot The fovereign 
may give to coin a nominal value beyond the price of bullion, but to in- 
creafe its aftual value, would be to fix by law the price of every commo- 
dity to be purchafed with coin. By varying the denomination of money, 
the nominal value of bullion, as of every other commodity, might be lef- 

* It will afterwards appear that this ought to be underftood with a certain limitation, which 
cannot here be explained. 

fened 
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fcncd or incrcafcd ; but the a&ual value of coin or bullion to the poflcflbi* 
mud be eftimated by their efFeft in purchafing the ncceflaries of life. In 
this view their value will depend on the quantities of the precious metals, 
and of the merchandize with which they are compared, and the rcfpcaivc 
demand for each. Now, as the quantity of every i'pecies of merchandize 
will encrcafc in proportion to thfe art and induftry employed in the culiiva^ 
tion and manufacture, while perhaps the demand continues the fame, it 
will ever be impoflible to fix the value of coin or bullion by any perma-* 
nent (landard. In faCt, the precious metals being univerfally received as 
the medium of commerce, have an equal relation to every thing which is 
fold \ and from thefe various relations combined, refuUs their aCtual value. 
Here the detail Is infinite, and eludes all inveftigation. Neither Is it pof- 
fiblc to find a certain ftandard in any ideal point between the relative value 
of the two metals gold ahd filver Compare the two metals to each 
other at diftant periods of time, a variation is obferved in their relative va- 
lue. How can wc difcover whether the one has rifen or the other fallen 
in value ? This can only be known by the inveftigation above mentioned ; 
an inveftigation fo complex, that no imdcrftanding can comprehend it, no 
experience can furnilh the rcquifitc materials. Now, as the value of the 
unit (pound fterling, current rupee, &c.) is determined by its relation to 
the tw’O metals, it will ever be impoflible to make this denomination re-* 
prefent a fixed and permanent valuct. 

The precious metals have been received as the common medium of com- 
merce, not becaufe they arc abfohitcly free from all fluftuation in value, 
but becaufe they arc Icfs fubjed to this inconvenience than any owr^mcr- 

* Thu IS very imperfcftly exprefled, but when wc grafp Ji the mere creature of another 
man's imagination, our expreflion muft be inadequate The author wc allude to feems to con- 
ceive It pofliblc, by adding to the quantity of pure metJ in ilit com, ai gold or filver may hap- 
pen to finl in price, to preferve fome intermediate dcnonmialioii (jb the pound flerjing between 
our guinea and ihiUing) at a certain fixed and pcrm.inciu 

f While certain coins arc current by law, the value of the unit mu ft be determined by that 
of the coin. But 11 u plain the author intends to fi\ the value of the umi independent of the 
com, and alfo of the price of bullion, from the propofal he males of adding to the quantity of 
pure metal contained in the coin, at the price of bullion dccreafes. The propofal itfclf is an .iil« 
luilDon that the value of the unit depends immediately on that of the luin. 

^ N 2 
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chandize, and therefore form the beft reprefcntative of all They arc dU 
vifible in any proportions without lofs. They eafily take, and long retain 
an impreffion. The quantity being fmall, a great value is contained in a 
narrow compafs. Being removed from the ordinary purpofes of life, they 
arc little fubjeA to conAimption ; and being now received as the univerfal 
reprefcntative of all things fold, the demand can be little governed by ca- 
price. Thcfe qualities make them to anfwcr tolerably well the purpofes 
of com ; and if the man who has money finds his property to fluftiiate in 
value, this is common to him with the poffcflbr of every other fpccies of 
wealth, and in a lefs degree. 

The author above mentioned obferves, ** That if no perfon can coin but 

one, that one may put a value upon his coining, as any artift may put 

a value upon an art which he alone poffcffcs, unrivalled by any other.” 
If by this phrafe be meant, that he may put an arbitrary value on the coin 
to any extent, it is not true, unlcfs he could alfo compel men to become 
purchafers. The truth fcems to be (for on a fubjeft fo obfeure, it were 
prefuinption to affirm any thing) that the precious metals being univerfally 
adopted as the medium of commerce, and reprefcntative of every thing 
fold, acquire thence a value. Again, few perfons can judge of the qua- 
lity, or in other words of the pure metal contained in any mafs produced 
to their view ; and even the few fufficicntly (killed can arrive at this know- 
ledge only by a long and expenfivc procefs. In the ordinary dealings 
therefore of men, the convenience of knowing by infpc£fion the quality 
of the metal, fuperadds a value to the coin beyond the price of bullion. 
If denominations be given to the coin nearly correfponding with this 
enhanced value, the people readily receive it upon this eftimation, and 
the com becomes current by general confent. For no pofitive law can 
make coin current at a certain value, without fixing the price of every 
thing which money can purchafe. 

Ought a fovercign in good policy to take advantage of this enhanced 
value to defray the cxpcncc of coinage, &c. or ought he to make the de» 

nomina- 
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nomination of tlie coin to corrcfpond cxaftly with the price of bullioni ac-^ 
cordfog to the pure metal contained m the coin ? An exaft conformity ia 
recommended by tlie writer above mentioned; ncvcrthclcfs It appears, that 
the denomination of the coin ought to exceed in a certain degree the price 
of bullion, or it will be impofliblc to preferve the coin in circulation* 
Suppofe the price of filvcr bullion to rife : no man will exchange his filver 
coin for gold coin, becaufc by melting it, the bullion fold in the market 
will produce more gold coin than an exchange according to the legal de-** 
nominations. Let gold bullion rife in price, the reverfe muft happen. 
Every fluftuation in the price of bullion will deftroy one fpecies of coin. 
But if the denomination of money be raifed in a moderate degree above the 
price of bullion, any minute variation will not affed the coin. The ge- 
neral convenience of. having a common medium of commerce will uphold 
Its value correfponding with the denomination given, and being long ufed 
as the reprefcntative of all things fold, it will from habit, acquire a value 
in fomc mafurc independent of bullion. 

I have thought It ncceflary to enlarge more fully upon this fubjed, bc-i^ 
caufc the learned author referred to, has, by fallacious arguments, found-* 
cd upon erroneous principles, deduced many important confequcnccs 
refpeding the company’s revenue, and the mcafiircs adopted by their 
fervants.. 

In Bengal the Sicca rupee has ever been the only legal coin ftruck and 
authorifed by the prince. Its denomination, like that of money ir^ moft 
countries, exceeds the price of bullion; but this cxcefs is moderated by anr 
annual difeount, the denomination finking gradually in three years in the 
proportion of one hundred and fixtecn to one hundred and eleven. Various 
other rupees, differing from each other in weight, finenefa, and impref- 
Con, arc applied to the purjx)fe8 of commerce ; but before they can be re- 
ceived, it is ncceffary to cftimatc the intrinfic value of each piece, and cal- 
culate the price of the whole mafs by relation to the. Sicca rupee. To 
adjuft this variety of exchanges is become a fcicnce too intricate for the 

atteiuioa^ 
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attention of merchants who are obliged to retain in their fervice a fet of 
men, called IhroiFs, bred up in the profdfion of exchanging monejr, and 
aflaying metals by the touch. In progrefs of time, thefc fljroflFs are grown 
up to fo numerous and wealthy a body as to hold in their hands almoll the 
whole fpccieof the country. This fituation of monied property has an 
effeft which muft now be explained to the reade;^ 

No fooner does bullion, receiving a certain impielfion, become coin; 
that is, pafs, upon infpeAion, according to its legal denomination, than a 
profit may be gained by making and circulating fimilar coin of a Icfs in> 
trinfic value. To reprefs this evil in Europe, fcvcrc laws are enabled 
agamfi fuch oflfenders. The crime with us is accounted high treafon. The 
care of profecuting it is committed to a particular * officer ; and the 
punKhment, on conviftion, never remitted. If, notwithftanding this 
rigid exertion of authority, bafe coin is not ^uncommon in England, what 
might be expedlcd in Bengal, where, from the nature of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the varieties of government prevailing in 
the fevcral diArifts, it is impoffible to eAablifh a regular police ? The 
fovereign, therefore, thought it neceffary to intereft the body of the 
fhroffs in the prefervation of the coin, and had, for that purpofe, eftab- 
lilhed an annual difeount or batta on the ficca rupee. At the expiration of 
tluce years, when thefc ficca rupees, then called funats, pafs at ii’J parts 
of the original denomination, they arc carried to the mint chiefly by the 
IhrofFs, who receive them back recoined, and confequently raifed m value 
to 1 1 6 , the firA and higheA denomination t, dedufling the expence and 
duties 4)f coinage, amounting to fomething more than 2 per cent.:|; By this 
operation, the Airoffs gain nearly rlr parts upon the value of the coin 
every third year ; an advantage confined wholly to the ficca rupee. A 

* Sollicitor of the mint. 

f The author above mentioned it miftaken in fuppoling that 5 per cent, it gained by a mere 
ftroke of the hammer and frefli impreffion. Sunat lupeet are cut down, melted, and fubjcAed 
to the whole procefs and cxpciicc of coinage, in the lame manner with bullion, a difference 
being made inthedutietonly.xVideConfuIttlioni, January 24th, 1763. 

4 2 { per cent, nearly. 
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triennial recoinagc is tlic confequencc of this regulation ; and fuch has 
been its effefl, that while all other coins are debafed, the ficca rupee 
fcldom lofcs any thing of its original purity: for the Ihroifs, who aflay 
metals by the touch, gain the rrr part® upon the furt Jilver. 

Such feems to have been the origin of this cuftom. Some writers have 
adopted ftrange notions refpeding the eftablilhed batta on the ficca rupee, 
confidering it as an abufe introduced wholly “ for the benefit of the (hroffs 
“ and officers of the mint * and revenue as if it were probable, that 
fucceffive princes, for more than a century, (hould have uniformly con- 
tinued the fame regulation without a motive. Whatever has been its 
origin, the effeft is certain. 

The debaferaent of other rupees has given rife to a mifehief which is 
now become a great obllruAion to commerce, and tends much to the dif- 
couragcmeiit of induftry. As the intrinfic value of fuch rupees is found 
perpetually to vary, the fhroffs place thereon an arbitrary batta, or, in 
other words, receive them at a difcount fuch as they can fettle with the 
poifelTor. The profit thus made, being repeated at every payment, is a 
heavy charge on the circulating filver ; and, perhaps, no effiedtual remedy 
will be found, unicfs the company ffiould coin all thofe rupees into ficcas, 
when received in payment of the revenues.t 

Silver being the only meafure of commerce in Bengal, the common 
pradice of all European nations naturally fuggciled a remedy for the 
growing fcarcity of money. Although gold had hitherto been a^mere 

* Mr Bolts, p. 157, fiTS, this cultom was introduced by the elder Juggui Srat, in the 
time of the nabob Jaflicr Khawn , but, certain it is the cudom prevailed long before the family 
of the Sects obtained any confeciuencc 

t The writer frequently mentioned has to many other miftakes added one refpcfliiig the pro-? 
fits of rccoinage^ fromwhiih, he fuppofesi the company dcrncs no advantage. In faft, be- 
fides I per cent on bullion, { percent, on recoinagc, and mint charges, which they mud other- 
wife defray at their own expence, the converfion o^Sunat rupees, which are paid in at their trea- 
fury, inioSi(Wj produces a large fum every year. 
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article of merchandize, yet it appeared highly probable, that large quan-> 
titles exifted in the country, which, under proper regulations, might be 
applied to the aGivc demands of induftry. Lord Qive, therefore, and 
the feleA committee refolved, in the year 1766, to introduce a gold cur- 
rency : and as the Erft fbep in profeenting this meafure, was to difeover 
the relative value of the two metals, gold and filver, the minifters and 
bead fhroffs were confulted. According to the heft informations which 
could be obtained, the price of gold Teemed to correijpond nearly with the 
proportions eftabhftied by the mint indenture in England. If this eftima- 
tion was erroneous, it had already been adopted in the gold currency of 
Madrafs. The pagoda coined in the company's mint pafles, in their 
accounts, at eight ihillings *. This pagoda, weighing 2 dwt. 6 grains, 
of the finenefs of 20 carats, contains 45 grains of pure gold, the Englilh 
guinea 118 grains. If 1 18 grs. : 21 fti. : : 45 grs.=s8 Ih. rrr parts of a 
ihilUng. 

At Madrafs filver is a mere merchandize, iluAuating in price to the 
££tehf of more tKan twenty per cent. It is impolfiblc, therefore, to fix 
precifely the relative value of the two metals in that market. From Tome 
mifcellanies quoted by a writer we have frequently mentioned, the propor- 
tion of filver to gold appears to have been as 15,49 to i, in Auguft, 1753. 
Although when a confiderablc quantity of gold mohurs were from time to 
time imported by the company from Bengal, and filver was at the fame 
time purchafed for the fupply of China, the price of filver rofc, in May, 
1771, as 13,78 to I, and afterwards, in July following, to 13,09 to 1 ; 
yet, probably, the ordinary proportion of the metals at Madrafs corre- 
fponded with that eftablilhed by law in England, fince the pagoda has 
been eftimated at eight {hillings, by the company, during a long courfe of 
years. 

* In my experience, the pagoda hat always been found equal to i dwt. 6 grs. of ao carats 
BnenefS) which makes 45 grains pure gold. In Mifcellanies lately colle£ted, it is eftimated in 
one place at 42 I grains, and in another at 45 it pure gold, making a difference of about 6 { 
per cent. Should the former of thefe accounts be allowed, it wdl prove the pagoda is valued at 
more than 4 per cent, higher than the proportion aflumed in the mint indenture of England. 
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Gold'importcd from Midrafs'mto BcdgaUlalmya yiddcd a profit. To 
alCgn the caufe would be difficulti fince it neither pafled in circulation « 
nor was exchanged for the produftions of any country withiii our kndw- 
Icdgc. The faft, nevcrthclcfs, is certain, and rtRi tiJ)on the nioft un- 
doubted teftimony ♦. To attempt, therefore, a gold coinage on a lower 
eftimation than that of Madrafs appeared improper.. Many reafons in- 
duced the committee to give it a higher valuation. To whatever pufpofes 
gold had hitherto been applied in Bengal, it was probable, that a new' 
demand for this metal as current money would enhance the price. It 
was befides necelTary to obtain the fupport of the thropFs this meafurc, 
by making it their intereft to bring gold to the mint, as the ftrong preju- 
dices of the natives agait^ innovation would kave madC'thowOppf^itionrof 
this body of men extremely troublefcftne. To thefc argu mef^Si ibrifiDg from 
the ftate of the country, may be added onecbavmfromthft filCuation of the 
company. Had gold and filvcr been cllabliflicd at the fame relative value 
as in the European markets, the exportation of gold would have been 
eafier than that of filver, which,' on account of its bulk, docs , not admit 
the fame clandcftinc conveyance ; and the gold coin might have been ex-* 
ported to Europe, when other means of remitting the large fums acquired 
by individuals began to fail. After maturely weighing all thefc rcafonsv 
the council refolved, that gold mohurs ihould be ftruck, at a valuation of 
eight per cent.^ above their intrinfic purity, compared with the ficca ru- 
pees, according to the proportion of ilic two metals efiablifhed by the 
mint indenture in England t- 

Upon 

• Two reafoiit may, perhapi, be aflfigned for ibe high price which gold alwayi maljtainea 
in Bengal. Before the iiubahclars became independent of the Mogul Empire, great •part of 
the annual Ciibuce might probably be rcmiiicd m gold to Dchly. Sjnee that period, the fre- 
quent invadoni and inteftine wars, rendering properly infcturc, gave an increafed value to 
gold, which is more cafily tranfported from place to place, or more caCly concealed than filvcr. 
When the Maharattas lad entered Bengal, gold bore fo high a value, that feme merchant! fent it 
from Madrafito Bengal, ata profit of 15 per cent. 

t Two per cent, are the expence and duticf of coinage. The remaining fix per cent, wai 
defigned ai nn encouragement to bring gold to the mint Thb allowance may appear large to 
gentlemen in England ; but it muft be obferved, that the company allow their fcrvanti to lend 
money at 11 per cent as a rcafonnble inicrelt. Merchants, zemindars, and the nativet in ge- 
neral, can feldom borrow at fo eafy a rate. ' 

t That fuch Was the principle on which the regulation wU eftabliflicd appear! erWeritiy from 
the following paragraph in the mint-mafter’i letter to the bOiird. The difficulty lay in 
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Upon this principle the following regulations were formedi viz. 


That the new gold mohur fliould weigh i6 annas, or 7dwts. ii 
^ grs. 65, that is about 179} grains, of the (inenefs of 20 carats. 

** That this gold nohiir fliould pafs current, and be received In all 
payments, whether of a public or private nature, in exchange for 14 
Sicca rupees, each rupee weighing 7 dwts. j i grs. 65 of the finenef' 
“ of no/. i5dwth. or 13 dwts. better than Englifli ftandard, &c.” 

The following calculations, which arc rendered as cafy and familiar 
as pofliblc, will demonftrate, that the plan is cxaftly adjiifted to the be- 
fore mentioned relative values, and calculated on the quantities of pure 
metal contained in the refpedive gold and filvcr coins, each being com- 
pared with the ftandard and coinage of England"**. 

A gui- 

upon luch a rate of cxchatige as (houIJ anfwrr the intention of bringing goM to the treafury 
** without reducing fiber below that natural value which it bears in moft kingdoms in Europe, 
fince this ctreum (lance might be productive of inconvenience at home. Gold being merely 
a merchandize in Bengal, and the <]iiantiiy of it already contained in the country very un- 
certain, it was thought proper to make the mean rate of exchange in Europe the principle 
upon which the following legulationsfor a gold cuircncy arc calculated. Vide Appendix.” 
M MaAcr’s letter, 3d June, 1; 66— Yet merely upon the authority of an inaccurate cxprcflTion 
in Article 4 of this letter, is the plan fuppofed to have been calculated on the proportion of 
14, iiiUead o£ 15^ to i, which difference conAitutcs the extraordinary advanced price, Aaicd 
by the writer of the principles of money, not Jefs than 9i per cent. 

• AbArafl of the mint indenture in England. 

By this indenture the nmu maOcr contrafls to make five forts of gold monies, viz. quar- 
** ter-gumeas, half-guineas, guinea, two guinea, and five guinea pieces, to be in finenefs 22 
carats pure gold, with two carats alloy, and after the rate of 44 guineas to the Troy pound 
^ Weight. 

« This will be, in every fuch pound weight, either 
“ 178 quarter-guineas, 

«« 89 h.iH guineas 
« 44; guineas, 

** 22 two guine.is, and one half-guinea, 

•< 9 five guineas, wanting the weight of liilf a guinci. 

** Now as money cannot be made in all things exaflly conformable to the Aandard, but may 
dlflfer from it in weight, in fineneb, or in both , fo it is agreed that one fixih of a cirat, 
“ which is equal to 40 Troy grains, be allowed as for the maAcr on every pound weight 
** of gold monies, with an additional remedy of half 4 Troy Gram in every four quaitci'gui<* 
** neas, becaufe thefc cannot be made fo e\j^ as larger pieces. 

The mint maAer alfo contia^ls to make eight forts of filver monies, viz. 

« U crowns and two (billiogs, 


24 
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A gutneai twenty-two carats finci containiitg by ftatute one hundred 
and eighteen grains of pure gold, is rated by aft of puIUment »nd mint 
indenture at twenty-one {liillings. A gold mohur twenty carats fine, 
and weighing ydwts. ii grs. 65 contains one hundred and fifty grains 
of pure gold, f 

grs. Sh. grs. 

Qj^ If 1 18: 21: 1150 - - 26 8i 

And 8 per Cent, increafed price, 2 1 4 

Sh. 28 9 1 

Such will be the produce of the gold mohur, according to the propor- 
tions before eftabliflied by relation to the mint indenture. Let us now 
fee what will be the produce, by the fame rule, of the filver allowed in 
exchange. 

The regulation by ftatute of filver in England is, that a pound, or 
12 ounces Troy, of Englifli ftandard, lhall contain 5328 grains of pure 
filver, and that this pound (hall produce 62 (hillings of ftandard money. 

The pound Troy of Sicca rupee filver I3dwts. better than Englifii 
ftandard, contains 5640 grams of pure filver, 

grs. Sh. grt. 

If 5328 • 62 :: 5640 65 


24. half-crowns and two (liillings, 

halt nullings, or (ix pences, &c. «cc. to be in rmeiiefs lioz. 2 dwu. of fine fiher, and 
“ iSdwts of alloy, and after the rate of three pounds and two fliilling. (62 Willing.) to Ui 

‘‘ Troy pound weight „ 

•« 'ITte allowed for the maner in f.lrcr con. is adwts. or 48 " 

« pound weight, for the f.ime reafons as bcloie mentioned 1 he unity 11 * 

« filver coins is to include the excefs or defea both of weight and fintnefs “ “"'T 
“ allowed where fuch fault happens from cafualty. ^ Second and all 

monies, agreeablein finenefs to the ftandard trial-piece of ''’'f 

filvermonieabythe ftandard tnal-piece of the ift of Ceoigt the Second, ,ia,i of which piece. 

produtmg any material dilTcrencc 111 the calculation. 

0 2 A pound 
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A pound Hoy ia equal to 32 Sicca rupees in weight I'and of Sicca 
rupee fiWert produces ‘65 fli. yid. according, to the laft operation. 

Sic. Rup, oz. Oi> d. Sic. Riip. 

Q;_ If 32 5= la : 65 7 1 : : H being the value in exchange of a gold 
mohur 1 

Anfw. aSfli. 51 d. 

The comparative values of a gold mohur, and 14 Sicca rupees, will 
therefore Hand in the following manner : 

Sh. d. 

Produce of the gold mohur, « 26 8 j 

Eight per Cent, added, - - ail 

Sh. 28 9I 

Produce of 14 Sicca rupees, - - 28 5^ 


Whence it appears that a ballance of four-pence and one half-penny 
remains m favour of the gold mohur, which is to that amount better than 
was propofed in the regulations publilhed by authority. 

Thcfe gold mohurs having continued in circulation 1 8 months, with- 
out murmur or complaint, to what caufes mull we afcribc the fubl'e- 
quent mifarriage? Wherever the two metals are admitted into cur- 
rency, the denomination of the coins mull be adapted to a fuppofed pro- 
portion betaveen gold and filver. If their relative value fliould be changed 
by a dccrcafc in the quantity of either, a new proportion muft be qlTumcd. 
If, moreover, a competition among many purchalers (hould arife, this 
competition, independent of the quantities of cither metal in the country, 

J u oz. Troy weigh onfUy jzS.wt ozn. 10 pi. zgdecim.patB. 
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will enhance the price of one Both caufes here confpired to produce 
the fame effeft. Notwithflandlng the ftrongeft remonftranccs of lord 
Clive and the fclcft committee, the ncceffiiics of the company obliged 
the dircdors to order more than thirty lacks annually in filver to China, 
and their other fettlcmcnts. If, to this dram, be added an annual 
tribute of 26 lacks to the king, the expenccs of a brigade ftationed 
at Illahabad, and lilvcr exported by the French to Pondicherry, the 
lofs ot filver coin during two years muft be eftimated at a very large 
fum. 

Neither had gold been yet tried in procuring inveftments. It was 
deemed by private merchants, antf even by the company, too delicate an 
experiment, to make advances for the proviilon of the year in a coin to 
which the manufacturer had not been accuftomed. For the fame reafon 
filver was alfo prcferied by the foreign companies, in exchange for their 
bills of remittance. lienee a compctuiun enfued, individuals purehafmg 
rupees at an enhanced price, for the purpofes of bills and inveftments. 
This competition raifing the price of filver, will explain many fadls which 
have been mvidioufly mentioned by others. In Calcutta, gold mohurs were 
cx».hangcd for rupees, at a lofs of 3S per ceni§. In China, where nil pay- 
ments being made in filver, gold bears but a low price ; the lofs upon gold 
mohurs, ncverlhclefs, did not exceed lo per cent, or 2 per cent, more than 
tlic additional value avowed by the regulations pubhfliccl when the com 
was fiift iirucd. At Madraf^, where the importation of an ineonfidcrable 

• EvpcncncL flitfws the cni£t u Inch \ Aaiciiy of com pro<Iuccs upon c\cn in 
vlua the nui flllKsof ti uUr fn.i]ucnily obljpchim lo .1 ^juinca for Icfi 

us value, Iku ^ his long Ixcn equally wjih filvci '.he pruc ainl mcafuic of all 
iiKichan(lj7c ami iiLctilaiits ol Iitc , xhercas, jii Bengal, filver alone h mI hirtloloic Iklji the 
fi)'v, flaiulani jintc .mil nualinc of all llii'igs lul»l» and gold was received in coinnicrA only, at 
a laliiv: piopo.iioiicd toihv, fiUir lupits it would produce in exchange When fjfiUl .if.trwardj 
be. cine mi'Mcy, and the mohiir Ii id a fixl iclaiion to the Siua lupit ty hw, fuch wai the clftd 
of habit, ih It the pii>plc continued Hill lo regard the gold mohiir rather as bullion than com, 
coinpaniig it with mcrchinih^c, thiough the medium of the fdver rupee. I he confcquence 
\va;, that when the puce of fihtr incrtaA-d, from the gmning fiaiuly of tliiv metal, a moic 
fciifible check was given lo the currency of ihc gold com, ihan m countries where the pctqilc 
had been habituated to coiifidei gold and OIki equally as fl.uidnrd price or current tom. See 
App. Diary of the rife and fall of filver ui the market, p 2^5, and fcq. 

§ Ml hohv, p 205. 

f Above the propoi lions of ihc mint indenture. 


quantity 
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quantity of goldafleds the price, and the council werelikewife purchalibg 
filvcr for tlie fupply of China, the gold mohura were either exchanged for 
filvcr, or coined into pagodas, at a lofs of 13 per cent, including alfo the 
charges and lofs upon a recoinage into pagodas. Mr. Bolts was too good a 
merchant not to perceive the increafing price of filvcr to be the real caufe 
of this lofs, and therefore cautioufly ufes a phrafe, which 1$ literally true. 
His words are thefe; that the lofs at Madrafs, in fuch remittances of 
“ gold mohurs from Bengal, had been 13 per cent, as fther rupees would 
“ to that degree have better anfweredJ*^ 

The reader has feen the rcafons which induced the council to give a 
higher valuation to gold than in the mint indenture of England ; and 
eight per cent, above this price was the proportion aflumed. A conti- 
nued exportation of filvcr aftcrwaids varied this proportion, while a com- 
petition in the piirchafe of the laft mentioned metal farther enhanced the 
relative value of filvcr. Thefe caiifes, aided by the intiigues of the fliroffs, 
fo cfFcftually ohftrufted the currency of gold mohurs in Calcutta, that 
they were there exchanged for rupees, at a price which had no relation 
to their intnnfic worth. Juggat Sect, the gicat banker and principal 
flirofF, wlren firft ctmfulted, llrongly urged the ncccflTity of allowing a 
hatla or annual difeount on the gold mohurs, in the fame manner as had 
ever been ufual upon the Sicco rupee; and perhaps a ncglcd of this ad- 
Mce was the giealcft ciror in tliC plan of 1766. Yet the diredors, hav- 
ing frequently condemned tlie batta in their letters to Bengal, the council 
could not avlopi it in a new coinage, even to enfure fuccefs. 

When the gold inohur was firft iffued, the faitli of the company be- 
came tliorchy engaged to the polTcflror of the coin, for whatever value 
might be added iu denomination beyond the intrinfic worth. The coun- 
cil therefore juftly thought themfclvcs obliged to receive the coin at the 
original denomination, and thefe mohurs were accordingly recalled, 

^ ' compliance with the general defire of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, 
rnor and council afterwards determined to eftablifli another gold 


See petiuoiis ui Appendix. 


coinage. 
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ooinage, Avoiding the fiippofal error of the former plan, and making 
juft allowance for real variation in the proportion of the two me- 
tals, arifing from a continued exportation of iilverr In March, 1769, 
it was rciblved, that a gold mohur, weighing 7 dwts. 22 grs. 773 deci- 
mal parts, of the fmcncU of 23cts. SSgrs. cr 1 90 1 grams pure gold, 
(hould be ifliicd at the denomination of 16 Sicca rupees. This eftima- 
tion of gold, I it per cent, lower that of 1766, reduced its value more than 
three per cent, below the propoition of the mint indenture in England, 
and llkewifc of the pagoda coined in the company’s mint at Madrafs. 
Yet has the learned writer before mentioned endeavoured to (hew, that 
gold was here lik.wifc too highly cftimatcd, by 5! per cent. That the 
gold was not too* highly cftima. .d in the fccoiul coinage of 1769 is far- 
ther evinced, by the lateft advices from Bengal, which f.iy, that this mo- 
hur has been readily received in cxchai^gc for filver rupees, according tc 
the eftabliflied denomination. 

When the growing fcarcity of filvcr was explained in a former part ol 
this chapter, I had no intention even to infmuaic that the price ol 
Bengal manufafturcs, brought thence to Europe, fhould be paid in bul- 
lion by the India com|7any. This can never be done without facnficing 
our own intcrefts, and rendering the revenues of a diftant country ufe- 
Icfs to Great Britain. Bengal, like other fubjc6tcd provinces, muft yield 
its tribute; but experience will inculcate the ncceftity of moderating 
our demands, that the country may be enabled long to continue thii 
payment. If the court of Diredors will, for the future, be contented 
with an annual mveftment, not exceeding five or fix hundred thoufand 
pounds, and difcontinuc entirely the exportation of lilvcr from Bengal, 
the foreign trade of that country may again revive. IncreafiAg induftry 
will in time reftorc its wealth ; and fhould fome expedient be required tc 
palliate the prefent defed of current money, a gold coinage will af- 
ford relief. Without dreaming of banks and paper credit, fiich a mca- 
fure may be effeded ; but it will ever be found impofliblc to preferve a 
coin in currency, unicfs we afluine the ancient pradicc of the natives for 
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our guide, and aflimilate our new regulations to tliofe of the Sicca rn^i 
pee*. 

* The following u the number of gold mohuri, coined agreeable to the new regulationa, 
made Auguft i(t} J7661 to > 17681 whui they were recalled by an order o( 

the couniil. 

Mohurs. 

In Calcutta, *77871 

Moorlhed-abad, 7000O 

Patna, 15274 

Total, 263045 

OfthcaboTcfcnlto Madrafs, - . - - 1344*7 

178628 

Kaurned to the treafury of Calcutta, fi om circulation, 120161 

BalJance not brought in, « . • • - 846; 


CHAP. 
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C II A P. IV. 

The Society e(Iabli(hcd in the Year 1765, for conducing the 
Trade in Salt, Beetlc-mit, and Tobacco. 


T he internal commerce of Bengal is now become fo important to the 
intercHs of Great Britain, that I could wilh to treat of this fubje£l at 
large ; but the mifreprcfentations which have been indullrioully propa* 
gated compel me to make the focicty eftabliflied in lyij, for conducing 
the trade in fait, beetle-nut, and tobacco, the principal objeft of my prefent 
invefligation. 

Phirmaunds from the emperor had long been poflefled by the Eng- 
hfli Eaft-India company, e.\empting from the payment of duties “ what- 
“ ever goods and merchandize their agents may bung or carry, by land 
“ or by water, in the ports, quarters, and holders of the provinces.” 
This privilege, while the Engliih were wholly lubordinate to the country 
government in Bengal, was confined to exports and imports, and under 
this limitation, enjoyed rather from connivance than of right, by the pri- 
vate traders in the company’s fcrvicc. 

When Mccr Jaffier was raifed to the mufnud by our arms, the trade of 
the fervants encreafed with the authority of the company, and they now 
engaged, at firft fparingly, in the inland traffic of fait. Some even 
claimed an exemption from duties ; but as thefc pretenfions were dlfcoun- 
tcnanccd by colonel Clive during his government, fuch claims were at 
that time lelinquiflicd, 

By the treaty with Mecr Coffim, the company obtained a ceffion of lands, 
yielding about 600,000 1 . per annum. Their troops had continually in- 
creafed, until the power of the company gave effeft to private ufurpations. 

P The 
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The inland trade in fait, bcctic-nut, and tobacco was univcrfally carried on. 
by gentlemen in the fervice> without payment of duties; and knowing the 
Nabob to be preparing the means of rcfiftancc, they treated every complaini 
of his officers as a frefh indication of enmity to the Enghlli. Thus the 
fears of public policy, confpiring with private Intereff, foon produced; a 
rupture, which, after rifking our cxiAcnce U£)on the fate of a battle, ended 
in the overthrow of Coflim and final cftabhfhment of the Englifli power. 

Before this laft event took place, inlclligcncc was received -at home of 
the confufion in which Bengal was involved, of the defeat at Patna of a 
detachment amounting nearly to one third of our army, and of tin: cruel 
maflacre of many Englifh gentlemen. The reputation acquired by lord 
Clive in Indict dirc£fcd all eyes to him ; and he was called, by the concur- 
rent voice of the nation and proprietors, to undertake once more th^ 
labour of reftoring order to our affairs. 

The caufe of thefe events naturally became the fubjedof dchberatu n. 
It appeared, that^’an exemption from duties had thrown the whole trade 
of the country into the hands of the Englilh. This, however, was ilir 
fcaft evil. The country government was deflroyed by tlic violence of then- 
agents ; and individual tyranny fuccceded to national arrangement. In 
the general confufion, all, who were difpofed to plunder, aHiimcJ I'lC 
authority of our name, ufupcd the feats of jullicc, and cariied on whjit 
they called a trade, by violence, and opprtlllon. The Nabobs ofTicers 
cither fled before them, or, joining thfc invader, divided the fj>oil. The 
barrier of the country govcuimciU once broken down, it became inipo/?- 
ble to flop the wuindatiuii. Mahomedaii, Portuguefe, and Armenian 
alike, nay, every illiterate mariner who could cfcape from a flup, creftod 
our flag, and atlcd as lord of the diftricl around him. 

• rnqikfit on!fr> of ihs council .iii'I of the committor, for rcc.iriiiig free mcrth.intc 
au<i otii ii>flirperi.\l ihrooghoMt ilioc tintry ^nMo be latind on the company's records, during jl 
ronrfe of fcTcrai unJci di trieiK govcnioii Ofic ot the hill rtfulutiorts of the filcct 
cr nrtuttec, upon lord ClivcN 'noal, (the fecoivl d.7 of thciC fitting) is founded on difoh^- 
di< uci. to former orders, ike Onnmittce I’rocccdingN, M..y 1 1, 17^5, 


Upon 
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Upon lord Clive’s acceptance of the prefidency and command of the 
forces in Bengal, he wrote the letter mentioned by Mr. Bolts to the court 
of directors, recommending an entire atbolition of the inland trade in fair, 
bcctlc-nut, and tobacco, which, in his opinion, “ concurred,** with other caufes 
mentioned in the letter, “ to haften and bring on the iate troublci.” He adds, 
that “ as a means to alleviate, in fomc meafure, the diffatisfadlion which 
** fttch rcftriSions on the commercial advantages of your fervants may 
“ occafion in them, it is my full intention not to engage in any trade myfclf.*’ 


The intended reftriftions did not take cfFcdt ; for many aftive proprie- 
tors, when the tiflfair w'as confidered in a general court, flrongly urged the 
continuance of this indulgence, under fomc limitations, to the fervants, 
who would otherwife be deprived of a decent fubfiftcncc abroad ; much lefs 
could they ever hope to revifit their native country with fuch independent 
fortunes as rcafon and juftice equally authonfed them to expert. Thcfc 
fcntlments being generally embraced, it was propofed, that the diredtors 
fliould give mftrudlions to the prefident and council to fettle fuch regula- 
tions, “ at J])all ptove mojl advantageous to the company^' which regula- 
tions were to be tranfmitted home for the ^ couft oj dirdlors to determine on 
fo important a fubjeft. 

This motion, made on the f i8th of May, did not coincide with the 
fenfe of the majority, who very juAIy thought that tlie ftatc of Bengal 
rendered it highly improper to intcipofc a delay of near two years, but that 
fume regulations ought to be immediately adopted. The above-mentioned 
motion was therefore withdrawn, and it w\is Rffoivrn, “ Tliat it be 
‘‘ recommended to the court of dirccfors to rcconliJcr the | orders font to 

.i 

• The motion was, verbatim, ?s fulloAs • “ That it be rccomnifndLiI to the court cfili- 
^ rcdois to giTC i.iftfuAioiis to the iircflilciit} of Bengal to fettle Inch icgulatiwic m cariung 
•* on the hade lii fait, bi'Ctlc niiS and tubatco, mpall pnve advafita^tm tht^ 

without prejudicing the juft iightsofthc nabob of the pro\in(cs , nrtJ thoi fuch tepufott'^m h 
*• tran/mtUid hme ittht coutt 9f dirtrion bv the firft oppoitunity, with every intoiiiHUicn 
“ lan mailt them to datfnune on fo important a luhje^l 

t I ord Clivc’h letter is dated the 27th of A pul preceding 

J The order! here fpoUn of are contained in the letter to Bengal, d.i'cd Rih .if ft hriiu) pie- 
erdmg. a difobcclicnce to which orders by governor Spencer and Ins count n. the dircflprs After- 
wards reprehend 111 their letter, dated 24th of December, 176^. \ ide p ic<;. 

* P 2 
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Bengal, relative to the trade of the company’s servams in fait, 
beetle-nut, and tobacco ; and that they do give fuch direAions for regu^ 
lilting the fame^ agreeably to the intereft of the company and the fubah, 
as to them may appear moft prudent, cither by fettling here at home the 
“ RESTRICTIONS under uhich tins trade ought to be carried oiu or by refer- 
“ ring it to the governor and council of Fort William to regulate this 
portmt point in fuch a manner is may prevent all/futurc difputcs bc- 
tween the fubah and the company.” 

In purfuance of this recommendation fiom their conftitiients, the 
dircftors finding it impofliblc to fettle an equitable plan, “ deftitute of 
** the informations and lights neceffary in fo important an affair,” cx- 
prcfsly order * the governor and council, after “ confiilting the Nabob, to 
form a proper and equitable plan for carrying on the inland trade f.” 

Notwlthftandlng this exprefs andpofitivc injunftion, it has been alTerteJ, 
that the fait fociety was formed in oppofition to orders received from home. 
The miftake feems to have arifen from too hafty a perufal of the general 
letter to Bengal, dated the 26th of April, 1765. This letter, written in 
anfwcr to one from governor Vanfittart and the council, dated the 271!! 
of September, 1764, condemns the treaty ftipulating a trade in fait, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, on payment of a fmall ■): duty ; and refers throughout 
to the confultations previous to that period, when lord Clive was expelled 
to arrive in India. The feparate letter to governor Spencer, dated the 24th 
of December, 1765, is yet more § explicit, reciting part of a minute by 

< Thi:> kticr U dated the ift of June, 1764, and was fent by the fame fliip which carried 
lord Clive and Mr. Summi tu India. A duplicate ariiied befoK them in Bengal by another 
Hup. 

I 1 Ins letter requires th it thefe regulations (hould be tranfmitted home to the dirc£lors. bii: 
to imagine futh icquifitlon was intciukd to fufpciid the execution of thefe regulations was ini* 
pofliblc with thofe in wliofc memory the abote*mcntioned debates were frcfli, niut uho mull 
coiifidcr this letter of the lA of Juitt, as written in purfuance of the sole of a court of proprie- 
tors, in whuh vote the dll c£lorb arc ordered to adopt one part of ihib .iltcrnaiivc, “ either to 
I* gi\e fuch three lions for ic'gulating the fame, as 19 thm way fu'm or to refer it to the 
“ gmernor ami council of Fort William to reguLite tliib important point ” 7 hat the letter of 
tlic lA of fuue was not at ih time underAood cccn b\ the diie£lors, in the fenfe which Tome 
|H.'ople .illttl now to give it, appxais from their letter to governor Spencer, dated December 24tli, 
j 765, hcii.iftir mentioned. 

J 7 wo aii'l A half per cent. 

€ Written ill anfiscrto their letter of the 26th of November, 1764. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Johnftone, which the direftors feverely condemn, and then addt Wc 

« ftall fay nothing farther at prefent on the inland trade, ti// that import 

tant fubje^ be taken up by lord Clive and the gentlemen of the fele^ 
committee, only to obferve that the regulation propofed in confultations 
« of the 17th of Oaober, 1764, is a manifeft difobcdience of our orders 
^ of the 8th of February *, ///^« under deliberation, which pofitively forbid 
« all trade in fait, beetle-nut, and tobacco.*’ 

Mr. Bolts adopts this mifrcprcfenlationof the orders. Immediately after 
he has laboured to irritate the reader againft the falt-fociety cftablilhed by the 
committee, he fays, “ The court of Haft India direftors repeatedly , and in 
" the ftrongeft terms, forbad tim monopoly in fait, bectlc-nut, and tobacco ; 
« particularly in their general letter per lord Camden, dated the 19th of 
“ February, 1766, wherein they pofitively direiftcd their governor and 
“ council to make a formal renunciation, by feme folemn aft to be entered 
on their records, of all right to trade in thofc articles ; direfting their 
“ prefident to tranfmit fuch renunciation in form to the Nabob m the 
“ Pcrfian language, with adding thefe exprefs words : ‘ Whatever go- 
* vernment may be eftabliflicd, or whatever unforefeen occurrences may 
‘ arifc. It is our rcfoliition to prohibit, and v\x do abfolutely forbid thia 
‘ tuide in fait, bcctle-nut, and tobacco.* 

When the letter of the 19th of February, 1766, was written, the court 
of dircftors had not f received the plan which the felcft committee had 
framed, in purfuance of the rcfoliition taken by the court of proprietors. 
This letter therefore muft be regarded as .1 continuation of the before- 
mentioned prohibition to trade, till that important affair had been taken up 
ly kul Clive and the feki^ committee. The reader will rccollcft rfiat the 
trade to which thefe orders refer had been claimed by the fcrvants, duty 
Jrcc, under the phnmaiiii fiom the emperor j hail been made an artulc 

* Thi^ (l.ac IS pioviors to ilic rtfulunon of the gcmi.il court. 'J’lic rcgulanoii htre rchriiU 
to \\4s nurtly loiifim .g .he ri.ulc to UTUiii m.'iUb. 
f Until the loih of April, 

I r.i}i»g 2 4 pi^t cent. 

in 
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in the treaty upon Meet Jaffici’d rcftoraiion; which article, althoiif^Ii con- 
demned by the diredors, was tranfnibed into the treaty with his I’on Niid- 
juni al Dow'lah, by governor tSjKncer and his council. To///// ihjU\^ 
dience of ordtrs tlie aniinadveifions of the court apply, and thioughoul the 
letter of the i9rh of Fchiuaiy they c\cry where fpcak of the claim under 
the phirmaun and this treaty. They then dired the nv;////. A//;e// men- 
tioned by Mr. Bolts “ of all right, unJa ihc faid c^i otherwiic', 

“ to trade in fait, beetle-nut, and tobacco,** “ according to the i'pirit of 

the phirmaun.’* “ And that you tr.mfniU this kenunci.mion ^ Uiut 

fart of the treaty f in form to the Nabob.” 

Another extrad is given by Mr. Bolts, to prove that the orders wxrc uni- 
form to this point. He has candidly fupprefled the date, WMihing proba- 
bly the reader to imagine this likewife had been received before the fo- 
ciety was eflablifhcd for the fecond year. This is an extrad from a let- 
ter, in which the court of diredors declare they cannot confent to carry- 
ing on that trade m any manner whatfoever. This letter was iccci\cd 
in December J766, and in obedience to this order the plan was abo- 
lifhed. But the diredors here add, that they do not condemn ilie condiid 
of the fclcd committee. 

Admitting fora moment tliat the diredors had authoiity to annul the 
orders of a general court, without attempting the execution, it w ill lie iin- 
poflible to believe fuch could be their intention, when they had given pjr- 
ricular inftrudions for fulfilling the cxpcdation of the propiictois ; wlicu 
the letter of the 19th of February was written to a dill'eicnt go\criu»r ami 
coiincil, being throughout a comment on t/ieir condu^ \ and when pru r 
letters, containing the like general difapprobation of the trade, cxpici^ly 
•^xcepted the plan to be framed by lord Clive and the fcled committee. 


♦ Th>f plai.ily refer: to the claim under phirmaun, which is recognized by tins ariiclc of il.c 

t Ihc words, “ cftlatpart •>/ the arc omitted by Mr. Bolts, in order to apply 

jiSKUNriATJON to t!ic plan of lord Clive and the fclcd committee, not then known in Li)gl.i.i.(. 


A won- 
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A wonderful difcovcry is now made of a deed) an unheard-of engage- 
m^l among the company’s fervants, to fupport each other in a predeter- 
mined difobcdicncc of orders. If thofe who fo readily adopt this opinion, 
had confuUcd the company’s records for information, and not to ferve a 
freftnt purpofo, they would probably liave read the whole relative to the 
fubjeft, and might i;i inch cafe have found every particular entered at large 
timong the proceedings of the council, 1 6th of September 1765, and 
tranfinittcd to the diredors m the general letter. 

The plan being formed, and /hares of the fociety diftributed among the 
company’s fervants, according to their refpeftlvc rank, the condudl of this 
trade wa§ entrufted to a committee, chofen for that purpofe, who pro- 
ceeded to make many contrails for fait. But it was foon found impoffibli, 
without the concurrence of the council, to f cflabli/h the credit of the 
“ fociety, fo as to raife tlu: ncce/Tary fund for canying on the trade.” The 
committee of traclc therefore reejueft a deed in writing to Iccurc to them 
this trade during the year, ending 31/1 of Aiiguft, 1766. 

Had the dircitois thought fit to fend rctrofpcclivc orders for the aboli- 
tion of this fociety, ercilcd with the previous a/feiu of thcmfclvcs and their 
con/litiicntj*, fuch orders could not arrive in Bengal % before tlic year was 
Lxpiicd. The ccaincil tiiercfoic unaniinoufly rcfoivcd to indemnify the 
committee of trade, in an engagement undertaken upon the faith oi the 
company; and as theAdmiial Stevens was not yet dilpalilied, “Itis agreed 
“ to apply to the company for pcrmi/lion to renew tlic fame for the fu- 
“ tuic cor\ erns, t^ie pLui m>'c!s •wtth tJuir dpprohiUion'^ By this deed 
the coirumttce of trade became pfufonully relpon/iblc foi the duties 10 the 
company, the council on the other hand engaging to continue the fo- 
cicty diirnig one year. So little idea of guilt was cnteilained, that none 
of the gcntlcMncp. uinccined have ever kept a copy; but the crigmal deed 

* Appcrnljv, p 2 ^C} ^^o 

f Lctttr of ilic coninultLi- ol luilt, entered in Coufultaiions. i6lh September, 1765* 

% TIk: A(tmira) Stevens, which carricil ihc firfl intelligence, was difpatthca on the i 5 th of 
OOober, 17C5, Jiivl the enj; i^'eii.v.nt ixpwid in Auguft, 1766. 
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was drawn by Mr. Whittal whom Mr. Bolts fuppofes to have been 
cruelly opprefledi by the fame men who entrufted him with this very dan-* 
gerous confpiracy. Mr. Bolts knew the tranfadion would not bear tlic 
conftrudion he wifted it to receive. He therefore makes another f deed, 
the date of which is fuppreffed, to precede this in his Appendix, becaufe it 
would otherwife have proved, that a difobedience of orders had never been 
in contemplation of the parties. This deed relating to a period^ within 
which orders were expeded to arrive from home, plainly fuppofes fuch 
orders would be obeyed, for it contains an exprefb ftipulalion in a partuukr 
private contra^ uixin this event, “ that any order or direClion (hall be 
iffued by the honourable court of diredors of the Eaft India company 
“ in England, by nohuh the faul joint tiade m falt^ beetk^nut^ and tobacco^ 
^\lhail be flopped y It was not, therefore, \\\t private intention of thefe 
gentlemen to difobey, much Icfs would they have fet forth futh intention 
upon the ptMc records of the company, if they had ever entertained the 
thought. 

Having thus removed the imputation of difobcdicncc, we may now pro-* 
ceed to examine the plan piojxifcd for carrying on tlic Hade in a manner 
agreeable to inftruftions received from home. It appears, from a review 
of the evils which gave rife to the firft deliberations on this fuhjed, as like- 
wife from the whole courfc of correfpondcncc with the governor and coun- 
cil, that the principal objedl of the company was to reprefs the pradices of 
pi ivatc traders, fo ruinous to the peace of the country, the revenues and 
government of the nabob, At the fame time, the trade, in the language 
of the refolution of a general court, ought to be carried on ’* for the be- 
nefit of the “ company s Jervants^' under “ fuch regulations as may pre- 
“ vent all future difputes between the fubali and the company J.” 

* Mr. Whittal, an aitornry of the mayor’s court, vras dltcdcd to draw out the d^d , and 
the letter of the committee of trade, and refolution thereupon, which appear in Coniultations 
were tranfmiiied to him as mdruftions for formin;; the fame What tins friend of Mr. Bolts 
nuy have added, before or fiiice, it is ImpolTiblc for thofc to fay who have no copy of the deed, 
t This deed was excclited more than twelve months after the other. 

I The refolution of the general court is entered at length in the fiiH part of this chapter. 

Ic 
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It occurpcJ, tlial a government beaten down by tlic violence of incUvi- 
iliuils, in thiC profccution of a claim aficrwartfs enforced by our arms, antj 
cftablilhcd by treaty, a governmcht, which had long been trampled iipon 
by all who affumed the tnglilh name, could not again *r(?ar its head, while 
the fame perfons wcic pciiuittcd to iravcrfc the coimtrA' without controuK 
The council, 01 the coinmiiicc, had no legal authority to interfere, much 
Idi to pumlh oppreflbrs ; and among a jKOple formed by nature, and by 
habit, to bear the yoke of conquerors, where the dread of our powc* in- 
iicafed with our viLloiies, the 1‘word of juftice muft £iU from the feeWe 
hands of a magiftratc, yetunaflured of fuppbrt. Nccclfify, not to fay hu*^ 
inanity, required an immediate recall of all thd.Enghfli .agents* or go- 
maftalis, difperfed throughout the provinces; that the nabob’s Officers, in 
difcharging their duty, might no longer fear a conteft with power. This 
mcafurc was enforced by tlie moft politivc repeated ordeta j6f tlie dircflorjs 
who had very juflly determined not to permit a continuance of the trade on 
its former footing. ( I'bc new covenants had excluded the receipt of pre- 
fents ; while the increafoJ mveftment of the company, (aftci the dcwannjr 
was obtained)' abforbed the trade of individuals, and removed aJl profpeft 
of advantage in a foreign commerce. No other fund remained for the re- 
ward of fcrvMCCs; and without propofing a rcafonablc profpedt of inde- 
pendent fortunes, it was ridiculous to hope that common virtue could 
withdand the allurements of daily temptation, or tJiat men aimed with 
power would abllain from the fpoils of a prollratc nation. 

Thefe coiif derations indneed the committee to frame a plan for cariying 
on the inland trade in thefe articles, by \Nhicli it was propofed, to recall all 
private agents, to form one focicty, who fhould difpofe of then Alt, iSce. 
at certain rMikcls, dilliibuting the Ihares in this focicty among llie com- 
pj i\\ fcr^ul,ts, according to their rcipcflivc rank. 


Mr. Sumnet, who W’as indefatigable m adjiiRing every pait of the plan, 
aflually fearched about twenty year.', hack; and the piicc was in tonfe- 
qncncc of this rcfcarch fixed at the Icvcial markets, to winch the fociely 
trajifpoitcd fait, full fittcen per cent, louci tliuii the price at winch it 

” iifually 
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ufually fold. From thefe markets it was carried by the natives; fb that 
<he confumer mull purchafe his lalt for left than had been ordinarily given. 
A duty, amounting to one hundred and twenty thoi^nd pounds, was e{lab> 
lidied for the company, which was increafcd the following year to one 
hundred and lixty thouiaod pounds. 

Salt is nude at a certain feafon of the year ; and perlbns who advance 
thei'* money to the manufaGurer, contradcd to furnifli the fociety. As 
the committee of trade, by the famous deed, became refponfible for the 
dunes, it may a^tear rcafoiable to all but Mr. Bc^ts, that they ihould 
poffefs the means of performing their obligation. For this purpofe it was 
acceflary that the trade fliould continue during one whole year ; and that 
permilEon Ihould be given to di^fe of their ftock in hand, b cafe the 
direftora aboliihed the fociety at the expiratbn of that period. 

A difficulty will here occur to the mind of the reader. How could 
Che (alt be fold at the ufual price, when the company and proprietors re- 
ceived each a profit ? A duty had been always colleded upon this arti- 
Ucle at feveral chokeys, or cuftom-houfes. The extortions and vexa- 
lioul delays of the Nabob’s officers at each pafs, were fo burthenfome to 
the trade, that although the Subahdar received lefs than what was now 
paid to the company, yet the merchant fuifered to a much greater amount. 
Thefe duties were before colleded at many places higher up the river 
than Calcutta; but as Calcutta now contains a greater number of people 
than Muxadavad in its moll flouriflung (late, no reafon could be urged 
for exemptbg the bhabitants from a burthen common to all the pro- 
vince. Thia exemption moreover would have been fcarcely pradicablc, 
as the whole dufyupon fait to the (Company was paid by the committee 
of trade, who became rCfponfible in cdnfcquence of the deed above men- 
tbned. Mr. Bolts, fully aware of this difference, ellimates his prices, 
comparing them with former years, in the market of Calcutta. That the 
price of (ah was not enhanced at other places, will appear by the telll- 
kiony of many gentlemen now in England. 


Suppofing, 
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Suppofingi for the lake of argumenti that the price of fait was en* 
hanced throughout the country ; this would only prove, that men who 
traded without payment of duties, could fell cheaper than thofe who con- 
formed to the orders of their maAers. But a$ the price was really lower, 
we may hence judge of the exorbitant profit made by the Englilh trader, 
who paid no duty, and puniAied the officers of government if they pre- 
fumed to interfere. Mr, Bolts very truly afierts, that fcveral inferior fer- 
vants would have preferred their former trade to a fliare in the fociety ; 
yet the reader, perhaps, may not think, with Mr. Bolts, that private in- 
tereA is the teA of puilk regulations. Mr. Keir himfelf, who was fo 
great a trader in fait, that he employed, in one feafon, thirteen thoufiutd 
people in the manuBiifture, {ays, “ That the fociety for the trade in fiilt, 
beede-out, and tobacco, inAituted by lord Clive and the feled committee, 
was fo far from being detrimenUl to the country, that thofe articles 
“ were not only not fold dearer, but bdeed at a lower rate, during the 
« monopoly, at moA places, at leaA, than, at a medium, had been done for 
“ many years before, while there was a fixt price upon them, which, 
“ no doubt, would have been of advantage to the people, had it been 
• continued, particularly with regard to fait/* This confeflion will 
have the greater weight from Mr. Kier, as the eAabliftment of the fociety 
in queAion “ put an entire Aop to his trading in that article 

When the fiiA plan was framed, lord Clive was engaged in negoci- 
ations at a great diAance from Calcutta. He did not, however, hefitatc 
to give hia aAent to the eAabliffiment of a fociety which promifed fo well to 
anfwer the expedations of the company. The experience of a few months 
fuggcAed feveral amendments, and lord Clive, in a minute, dated 3d Sep- 
tember, 1766, fays, “ I And that the induArious native is Aill deprived 
“ of that Aiare to which he has an undoubted and a more natural right ; 
“ nor is it yet upon that equitable footing which juAice and humaniij 
« would, I am furc, incline this committee to eAabliAv.” He theretoic 
propofes, that the fait Aiall be fold at Calcutta, and the places syhero 
made, to the black merchants, who Aiall have the foie right of vcndi.ig 
it throughout the country t. To prevent the rich from engrofliug, the 

• Vi<Ie Thought! on the Affiurs of BtopI, hy Arch. Keif, r.f<) P- 57 ' 
t V,*App«nd.i, p. asi. ^ 
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Calcutta black merchants were not to purchafe more than a certain 
portion. As tlic price of fait was fixed at two hundred * rupees per hun- 
dred 

• As f.iJi was the only conrulerable article of this commerce we lute fpoken of the focuty, 

cflabliflied for that aiticlc alone. In truth, tobacco was never bought, and a vciy (in.dl 
quantity of bcetle nuc. 

It will be granted, I prefume, that the cAabliHimcnt of this focicty was advantageous to the 
company Let U'l now conHder how the natives were alTcflcd. 

Ihe price ol Cilt in Bengal, has ever been flufiuating and precarious, not only nt Calcutta, 
where the fait to iirft imported, or rather landed, but at Patna, which tf our extreme boundary 
of this trade. 

At Calcutta, from the year 1 760 to 1 765, fait has fold from 1 00 Arcot rupees, to 1 70 Arcot 
rupees, per 100 maim Jb. 

At Patna, the loweU puce has been 350 rupees, and it has been often Inown to rife to 500 
rupees, 600 rupees, and even 700 rupees, before the eftabiilhmcnt of the focicty in qucllion. 

For tiie purpofe of fixing the prices of file at the twelve djiferent mnrlets, cflabhntcd by the 
committee of tiadc throughout the country, prices current, or rates of fale for many years pafl, 
sverc obatned from each j from fume places lor 13 )tars, Iiom others for upwards of 20 yt-us* 
The medium of which prices being t.iVcr, the committee cAablifhcd their prices oi file from 
12 to 1 5 per cent, lower than fueb medium. 

It has been above oblervcd, tint the puces of fale at Calcutta have been at 100 to 170 Arcot 
rupees per 100 oiaunds. At thefe rates it b.is been purchaful in Calcutta, and thenc^, 
iranfported to Patna, and the other interior parfb of the country, fuhjt fl, however, fuA to the 
government*! duty, and the‘n to many illegal Aoppagci, vexation*, and tstes, vvhiehwere at nif 
times veiy coiifidcrable. Under thete eireumAauceb, fjJt has alvv.iy^ b.en fold at Patna iions 
350 rupees to 700 rupee’s per 100 niaunifs. 

liy the fixieiy’s j Ian in 1765, a duty of 35 per cent / and by the pi in 1 766, a duty of 50 per 
cent. w.iS pud lei the company as duans, and the fill was lli.'ii pcimii vd to pafs thioi'^h the 
whole country hce fiom all fartlie'r duty, and free from ve’xations or Aeppages id any kind 

It was evidently for the beiicfiiofall JiUciior partsofthe touiiirv, to re eeivc their fait at ico 
tain fixed rate, rather than be fubjefk to a precarious rife or fall, erjicei.illy when tliis fixed laic 
was cAablidicd from 12 to 15 per eent lowci than the medium piicc for mniiy years paA 

It lb line (hat the inhabiunts in and about Calcutta fullered .in incrcafc ot pi ice upon tlulr 
own immedute confumpuon. The reafon was, that formerly tl'C duties were levied 011 the paf< 
iageof fait to the diAerent parts of the country, and now the duty w'as levied upon its imivortatioii 
into Calcutta. Mr. Bolts feemb to have formed all bis c Annates U)x>n the pike which fait bore U' 
Calcutta, without making any .diovvanec for the ad>aiit.)ges which the interior parts of the coun- 
try expel icnccd. Mr Sumner, who w.vs at the head of the committee* ol trade, wiil tefiify, ih n, 
rxelufiTC of the diAiick of Calcutta, CiU was fold by the fociety at moiv* nioiler.ite rates than it had 
been in former years, commumbus aniils. 

'rill* nicitrafc of price to the eonfumers cf f.iU in the prccire.ls of Calcuiia, fmall as it was,_ 
fell oil them only. By the fceond year's p!.vn, when the foeiety deh.v.red fait to all (ho bhiek 
mci chants who chofc 10 become pui chafers in Calcutta, at the rate' of 2^0 lupces per 100 maimds, 
111 which puce wav included the company's duty of 50 pci cent and (he* purchafer* had Iibeiiy 
10 iranfpnt it through the coumn hec fium every other charge wh.ntcviT. It is evident ili.it the 
people* then received it on terms iLfiiniely more advanirgeco., iIimIi ever liny d,*! ,n fojiiKi Vir»» 

wbeu 
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drcJ maimdSf and all taxes, delays, and difficulties, Were removed, by 
collefting the duly from the focicty, the committee were enabled to af- 
certain the price at the fevcral markets, which would cflcaually fccurc- 
Uic confumcr from every imporuion. 

Thofe who borrow their notions of commerce from countries where it is 
highly cultivated, under the pfoteflion of a perfoft jxilice, may condemn 
this laA aiicmpt: but to the minds of luch readers, I wifli (0 recall thofe 

w lien f^Il was not only fubjfft to il\c government^ duties, but to very confidcrabic additional 
eburgej, which arofcfioni ftoppages, vexations, and illcgd practices 

Attording to Mr Sumner’s elhnuic, the loweft prut of fait at {a) Patna, before the eflabiifli- 
meni of the lotuty, was 350 Arcot ruiKCS per 100 maunJs, or nl. '4 per lb. EngliHi, and it has 
been known to life to 5C0 rupees, or 1 d. ^ 600 rup or a d and even to 700 rup. or a d, 
per lb And after the enabliflimetit of the fociety, the highell price nas 4C0 Arcot 

rupees per ico maundn, which is id. per lb l^nglifli. 

But 1 h.i\c .ui'hoi It) from 01 igmal papers in tU pofllfiibn of Mr. Rumbold, to declare that all 
the focicty's filt at P ttna was fold at the rate of 1 d 1. d. and 1 d 1 } per lb. wlilth is rather 
lower than Me. Sui\i.Kr\ cBimatc. 

I Icirn alfo from Mr Rumbold’s papers, that the common price of fait at Patna, before the 
eflibliniment of the fociety, was at the rate of i d. l d { and 1 d per lb. and that after 
the abolition of the fociety (in 1 769 and 1^0) the common price was I d. J d. and i d. 
per lb 'Hicfc ci.tumflanccs aic fubflaiUwl pioofs lh.it ihr piicc of fa’i at P.itn.\ w.is nearly, if 
i.ot precikh, comnuMnbufi arms, the fame, before the focicty look pl.ict, during the continue 
:.ru, i!»: ln.i'.iv, .md uftci the abolition of it, and thcrcfoic the elbblilhment of the focicij, 

c \i.ii .ucoid 1 : to Ml, KuinhoUrs papci’s, cannot be faid to h i\c Veil a giievancc. 

%t t>ure A iiu’cri.il <!ilFi.r..nfc ktwccti the price of fall at Patna, before the cflabldhmcnt 
Ilf i! fncui) .IS luted by Ml liuniUold and .is B.itcd by Mi Sumner The reafon is obviouDy 
tiiJS Mr Kutrliolti's prius arc only i’lbin.itcd for two years before the cilablifhmcni of the fo- 
c-tiv, wlun tH« \ cculd not be veiy high, bccaufe at that lime the Englirti gentlemen in gcnc- 
i.il ir.tdtd in I li: iiljout paying .iny duties, but Mr, Sumnci’s prius arc taken upon an aveuge 
oi tliiiiti M .Mill twti.ly ye irs back, long befou llicKngliih had any concern 111 that trade, wlicii 
ihi dutic oi liiL LOuntiy goscrnnuiit were regularly pud. 

At i;ii.ilp.ir.i!i the price of fall, after the cft.iblillimcnt of tlie focicty, was 400 Arcot nipets 
pn ire fi) Aflain njjunds, which is full jd. rJ per lb In the Rungpore and Clnlmary du- 
ll ids the price tias 230 Arcot inpces per 100 fcjChilm.iry mauiuK which is Oil i*} pei lb. 

hefe were alfo the average pi ices fur many ycais before tht cftablilhmcnt ol the focicty, but 
tl.cn they w^rc (lie puces .it which faltufcd lobe enguficdhy ihcr/r//, who fold 11 again at a 
c(Miridei.iblc |n..rjt by retail to the poor Now aft%t the cftabhflimcni of the fociety, ih^poor 
Vu j'n thci f.dt .It the fame price at which the nch cngroflTcrs nfed to buy u, .ind confciyuenilY 
•were g liners ot the diBcrence bciw oen the wholcfale and rciiid prices. T hefe particukirs 1 h.'.\e 
nom Mr li.'iliu, who was agent for the focicty in the, dilUic^s of Gualparali, iWngpoK, and 
Chihuary. 

(„ ) Patfii mi) ci'.lcd il'c cviremc bouerfiry of iht comfsny'i limiti. 

I ' I An AITim m^unrl ii 9) lb. 

( 4^ A miund n lb, 

icCllCS 
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fcencs of violence which had long diftraAed Bengal; and at the fame time 
beg leave to fuggeft, that encouragement of indullry * in the produdion, 
by an enhanced price from afcarcit}% was altogether unneceflary in an ar^ 
tide winch might eafily be increafed to any quantity^ which the fociety 
were always ready to fell for a certain fum; and when confequently fait 
Would be purchafed by the merchants as long as the commodity would pay 
the cxpcncc of conveyance to the feveral markets. 

The violence with which the inland trade of individili had been fup- 
ported during Meer Cofliin's government, the bloodfned and confufion 
which followed, together with the perfcverance of governor Spencer and 
his council, to fupport their conftrudion of the phirmaund, or what was 
equivalent thereto, an exemption from all other duties except two and a 
half per cent, upon fait, had irritated the diredors, and raifed fo ftrong a 
prejudice agalnft the trade, that the court refolvcd to abolilh cveri the plan 
cftabliflicd by the fcled committee. This they did in their letter dated 
the 17th May 1766, not fulficicntly confidcring, that orders of diftant 
mailers were but a' feeble barrier againft the united interell of every man 
in the fettlement. They afterwards diftributed among the fervants a 
commilHon of two and a half per cent, on the revenues, amounting to 
63,0001. per annum; but when the general reftraint of inland trade was 
no longer fupported by the private interell and authority of the council^ 
Europeans largely engaged under the names of their black agents, and the 
profits of this commerce were added to the public allowance. 

The committee, better informed, forefaw the mifehiefs which might 
probably enfue throughout the country, and the general relaxation of go- 
vernment, which mull neccllarily follow, Ihould the council fccretly en- 
gage in a trade prohibited by their employers. The letter from the direc- 
tors, above-mentioned, reached Calcutta in December 1766, at a time 
lord Clive was confined by a very fcvcrc illnefs, which had nearly deprived 
him of life. Asfoonas his lordlhip could attend to biifmefs, thejcom- 

* It ii by counterading this principle thsc monopolies are generally injurious to a country \ 
but here the ol>j«,Oiofi was obviated. 

mittee 
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mittcc aflemblcd, and on the i6th of January 1767, Resolved, That 
** the Society of Trade (hall be abolilhcd, and the inland trade totally rc- 
linquilbcd on the firft day of September next ; but that we fully exprefs 
“ our fentiments m our next advicci to the company, rcfpcaing the ad- 
« vantages which vrould rcfult to the fervicc and to the country from the 
“ continuance of this trade under the prefent reftriflion,*’ Inconfcquence 
of this refolution the fociety was a£tually abolillied on the 1 ft day of Sep- 
tember 1767, nor did they engage in any new concern. But as the com- 
mittee were perfonally liable for large duties to the company, certain ruin 
muft have enfued had no time been allowed for the dlfpofil of their ftock 
in hand. One year was therefore given for that purpofe. 

On the 24th of January, 1767, the committee wrote as follows to the 
court of dircilors. 

Wc now come to fpcak of your inftruflions relative to the inland 
** trade, which you very juftly confidcr as the foundation of all the blood- 
‘‘ Ihcd, maffacrcs, and confufion which have happened of late years in 
“ Bengal. Your orders arc pofiiive, and therefore our obedience fliall be 
implicit. Accordingly you will obfenc in our proceedings, that the fo- 
cicty for conducting this branch of traflic ftands abfolutcly abolilhed on 
the 6rft day of September next. The contracts for the prefent year bc- 
ing formed, and large advances made, it was inipofliblc, without ruin 
to individuals, and confufion to the public, to fix an earlier date for the 
^ execution of your orders. 

“ But although our duty obliges us to pay the ftriCleft obedience to 
** your peremptory orders for abolifliing a trade, to which you exprefs fo 
flrong on averfion, the fame duty requires wc ftioukl freely offer our 
•• fentiments upon a fubjeCt, in which wc think your immediate intA'cfl, 
** the good of the fcrvice, and the public welfare arc deeply concerned, 
Tlic honourable court of drreflors, and, indeed, the whole body of pro- 
prictors, found it ncceflary to reftrain by covenants their civil and mili- 
“ tary fervants from receiving thofc advantages to which they had for 

many 
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** many years been accuftomcd. It is Ukcwifc propofcd, llut you may 
cnjoj the real fruits of youi Utc acquilhions, to make fiuh an cncrcaie 
“ of luvcrtmcnt, particularly in lilk, as will cnTedually clcpiivc your fer- 
“ vanls of the uAul benefits arifing trom pri\atc trade. Farther, that the 
“ revenues may not be injured in any degree, they are prolul.ited fu^JU 
lending money at a higher rate of intercft than twelve per tout, per an- 
num; and a trade by fca jii the manufadures of the country, being tlic 
‘‘ only rciuainmg channel for the exertion of iiiduAiy, tliat likcwiie it. 
choaked up by thole flioals of fice mci chants annually imported, v.ho 
being incumbered with no public bufinds, nor confined to rdideiice in 
“ Hcngal, can carry on a free trade with every \K)it in India to much 
“ greater advantage than your fervants. 

Taking all thefe circumflanccs Into confideiation, rcflcdrng alfo upon 
the great incrcafe of luxury of late years, in conlcqucncc ot the fudden 
influx of wealth, and that it will not bcpradicablc for a time to reduce 
“ the charges of living to the prefent means of fupporiing lliofc charges, 
** we adopted, in confcqucncc of your permilTion, the plan of a regulated 
and reftrifted inland trade, as the bell method of rewarding faithful 
fcrviccs, the fureft means to excite /cal, and the faired mode of car- 
rying on a beneficial trade, without idinquifliing all the advantages uc 
have hitherto received, or fuhjcfting the natives to thofc cncioacliincnts 
on their natural rights, of which they have with loo much rcafoii coiii- 
“ plained. 

Our letter by the Camden, and proceedings by the Cruttenden, will 
explain to you the regulations in the original plan of the ioucty, wliitli 
‘‘ took place in the monlli of September laft. Under theie regulations 
ihc trade ean fearcc be confidcred in the odious liglil of a monopoly, 
“ lince we are rather the agents for manufaSuring the fair, i *.an tlic pro- 
‘‘ prictors of ilic trade. It is fold in Calcutta to the nativet only, and, to 
“ the utter cxclufion of all Europeans, at an caficr rate than ii could Lc' pro- 
cured when under the management of the goveinment, before we wcic 
admitted to any participation. The natives traniporl it to all the differ- 
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“ cnt parts of the country, under fuch limitations, that it mufl reach the 
handb of the confiimer at a Bated and moderate price, ilcreby the pco- 
“ pic fcniibly feel the jufticc and lenity of our government; and )uur I'cr- 
vants, who have attained the higheft flations, after a courlc of many 
‘‘ years fpent in this unfavourable climate, reap the icward of their ferviics, 
and enjoy the means of fecunng that independence to which they have 
“ fo equitable a claim. 


“ We arc nov/ dircilcd totally to renounce all /hare and benefit arifing 
fiom this trade. It mud be made over to the natives. The govcni- 
meat mufl of courfe come into jioffclfion ; nor can it be earned on 
othcrwlfc than upon the ancient footing of farming it out to mmifters, 
** officers, favourites, and dependents on the government, who will rear 
immenfe fortunes uix)n the oppreffion and ruin of the iniblic, in defpitc 
of our iitmoft Influence and endeavours. Thefe arc at prefent our fuf- 
“ picions, time alone can verify our conjeftures. You no doubt will 
“ maturely confidcr how far it is probable men will continue honeft againll 
“ all the fcdudions of private intcrcft; and whether it may not be ne- 
“ ceffary to ftrengthen the ties of that duty cxpcflcd from your fcrvanis, 
« by the lighter bonds of gratitude for the affluence which they enjoy 
duiing the time of tlicir fcrvitiidc, and the independency they ought 
to fecurc before the clofc of their labours.” 


Long before the Kill orders of the dircdors ariivcd, the committee, 
Icnfiblc that abufes might grow up, notwithftanding the late regulations, 
unlcfs the governors weie wliolly unconncdlcd with every intcrell in the 
country, recommended to the council, in confcqucncc ot tlic following 
minute, entered m confultations jqih of September 1766, that the pre- 
fident flaould rclinquifli his fhares in the falt-l’ociety, and receive an cqjji- 
valcnt ^ from the revenues. 


* Tlic chrcaors afterward, adopted th.. expedient rcfpcaing all tlielf fcrvnhis but by aWill,. 
ine the reflriaion* under which this trade was earned on, and oppofing incfteaual prohibitions 

llrpLcimcrcftofalUheu^ they have let in upon the country all the former cvih^ 

aiiil loll thtif rcTcnoe* from ihii commerot. 
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Scicdt 0 >mrrtittcc Proceedings, iQih of September 1766. 

‘‘ The right honourable iht prefiJent has urged the ncccfllty of rcAnd- 
mg the futuic governors oi this picfidcncy, m points of trade and 
private intcreft, \»'ith arguments ot fo much forte and convidion, in 
the following minute, that we unaniinoufl) agicc in recommending his 
lordfliip’s propofal to the board, that it may be canied into cxctuiinn 
with all convenient difpatch. 

“ Lord Cli\cV Mi/iuic. 

“ Our attention as a felcft committee inveAed with extraordinary powers 
“ by the court of dircdors, has been conAantly engaged in reforming the 
«• abufes which had crept into the fcveral departments of this goNcrnnicnt. 
The important work has been Acadiljr prolecutcd with zeal, diligence, 
and difintereAcdnefs on our parts, and the fuccefs of our labours gives 
« us rcafon to hope that our employers will be of opinion that we have 
“ cAabliAicd many ufcful and ncccflary regulations. Many others how- 
“ever are Aill wanting to complete our plan; hut I doubt not that the 
fame principles which have hitherto guided our coiulucl, wiH coniinuc 
to dircft and jollify the mcafurcs we lunc }et to puifac. 


To place the prcfidcnt in fuch a fituaiion as wdl render his govt.o- 
“ ment honourable to himfelf, and advantageous to the company, jj)peais 
“ to be an ohjeft of as much confcqucncc as any that has been taken into 
“ our conlidci alien. Where fuch immcnfe revenues arc concerned, where 
“ power and authority arc fo enlarged, and where the eye of juAicc and 
“ equity Ihould be ever watchful, a governor ought not to be embarrafled 
“ with private bufinefs. He ought to be free from every occupation in 
“ which his judgment can poflibly be biafled by his iiitcreA. The exten- 
five commercial aftairs, the Audy of the finances, the politics of the 
** country, the cpiAolary correfpondence, the proceedings of council and 
“ committee, thefc are fufficient to employ every moment of his time; 
** and 1 am confident they cannot be conduced with the requiiitive atten- 
tion 
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** tion to the company’s intercft, if the mind of the governor be diverted 
by complicated mercantile affairs of his own. 

“ If we look back upon thofc unhappy diffcnfionSi which have fic^ 
“ qucntly brought the company’s poffcflions in Bengal almoft to the point 
“ of deftrudliont we fliall find that they have generally proceeded from 
‘‘ the conduft of governors, who, too eager in the purfuil of private iu- 
tcrcll, have involved thcmfclves in affairs which could not be recon- 
“ ciled to the (Iridt principlcb of integrity. To prevent hrulinics and 
difeoveries, which might in any degree affeft their honour, they liave 
“ frequently been reduced to the ncceUity of conniving nt abufes which 
“ would olhcrwifc have been brought to light and lemcdicd. The wcl- 
« fare of this great company fhould be the foie ftuJy of a governor; 
“ attached to that point alone, his mcafurcs could never be thwarted by 
the malice of oppolition, bccaufe they would all be propofed for tlie 
“ public good, and adions will always bejuftilied or condemned from the 
** piinciples on whicli they arc founded. 

“ Such a ftatc of independency and honour muff be Iiighly eligible to 
‘‘ a govcrnoi ; and, in my opinion, it can only be acquired by cutting 
“ ofl' all poflihility of liis bcncfiuing himfclf cither by trade, or that 
“ influence which liis power iieccffanly gives him in tlicfc opulent pro- 
“ vinecs. 

“ I thcrcfoic propofc that the governor fliall, in the mofl public man- 
ncr, III the prcfcMice of all the company’s fervants, the mayor and al- 
“ tlcnncn, and ficc inculiants afTcmblcd at the Mayoi’s Court, take the 
‘‘ oath and execute the penalty-bond annexed. 

The confulcraUon 1 have proprifed I'*. ’ per cent upon the rc\cmjcs, 
“excepting iholc aiiling from the c»iinpaii\N own lands at CiUutva, 
“ Biirdwan, Midnaporc, and Chittagong. 

Although by thefe means a governor will not be able to amals a fur- 
tune of a million) or half a million, in the fpace of two or thicc years, 
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‘‘ yet he will acquire a very handfomc independency, and be in that very 
** fituation, which a man of nice honour and true zeal for the fcrvicc 
would wifli to poflefs. Thus fituated, he may defy all oppofition in 
“ council ; he will have nothing to allc, nothing to propofe, but what he 
means for the advantage of his employers. He may defy the law, be* 
caufe there can be no foundation for a bill of difeovery ; and he may 
defy the obloquy of the world, becaufc there can be nothing cenfurablc 
“ in his conduA. It fluort, if (lability can be infured to fuch a government 
as this, where riches have been acquired in abundance, in a fmall fpace 
“ of time, by all ways and means, and by men with or without ca- 
‘‘ pacitics, it muft be effeded by a governor thus reftrided ; and I (hali 
“ think it an honour if my propofal be approved, to fet the firft ex- 
ample.” 


The oath was, That the governor 
(hould not, diredly or indircdly, 
carry on any trade, but that he 
(hould not be precluded from dif- 
pofing of fuch goods or merchaii- 
difc as might be on his hands un- 
fold at the time of his commencing 
governor. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The reader muft obferve thit this oath was 
drawn up not to be taken by loui Out onl), 
but by future governors), who, as merchants, 
muft be fuppoftd to have fomc muchandifc 
undifpoftd of at the time of their coming to 
the chair Lord Oivc himfcli* was not en- 
gaged in commerce . 


A provifo was inferted, That ho 
(hould not be prevented from pur- 
chafing diamonds or other precious 
floncs, provided he did not difpofc 
of the fame by way of barter or falc 
in the Eaft Indies, or from remitting 
his fortune to England by bills, or in 
any other (hape. 

That he would not lend money 
at a higher rate of intcreft than ten 
per. cent. 


It may be proper to remark lh.u ther^ 
were only two (eligible or perhaps ftiiilly 
legal) modes of remitting private fortunes to 
England, the one by bills on the company, 
the other by diamonds. K\cry man preferred 
the former when he could obtain it, as the 
Icaft hazardous. 


The company's fervants, even by perinif- 
r*on of the court of dire^ors, had a right 
to lend money at twelve per cent, and the 
common pradlice had been to lend at two 

and 
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That he would not receive any 
prefent from any of the country 
powers exceeding the amount fpe- 
cified in his covenants with the 
company. 

That he would' not receive any 
fee or gratuity for the difpofal of 
any office or employment whatfo- 
ever, the true intent and meaning 
of the oath being, that in confider- 
ation of ; per cent, upon the 
Dewannee collet 10 ns ^ his falary and 
Bated allowances, commiffion up- 
on the mint, coral, and freight 
goods, and money lent at ten per 
cent, intereft, no other emolument 
or advantage whatfoever, either by 
trade or otherwife, fhould accrue to 
him as governor of Bengal. 


and three per cent, per menfem. It would 
hive been very ridiculous if a governor, upo^i 
not being ible to procure the remittance of 
all his lortune, (hould not have had the 
power of lending at a moderate rate of inte* 
reft, which ten per cent, moll certainly 1$ m 
that country. It is not more than equiva- 
lent to five per cent, in England. 

It was pofTiblc that former covenants might 
be evaded. This oath, and the penalty-bond 
which followed It, made all evafion imprac- 
ticable. 


'I'hc commilTion upon the mint, coiJ, 
and freight fhip^ b fixed, and belong to the 
governor by long ufage, and by the appoint- 
ment of the company. It amounts to a 
very trifling fum. 


This propofal being approved by ihe conned, .1 deed between lurdphvc 
aod the company, correfpondent with the oath, was executed and rcgirter- 
cd in the Mayor^s Court, by which the governor bound himfclf to the 
faithful performance of every claufe in the penal fum of 150,000!. to be 
forfeited in cafe he fhould aft contrary to that indenture, one third to the 
informer, and two thirds to the company ; recoverable upon proof given 


m 
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in the court of chancery,' exchequer, the mayor’s court at Calcutta, before 
the court of directors, or the council at Bengal. 

Whether the tiadc of this focieiy fo reftrained un^cr the eye of a pre- 
fidcnt, who, without the bias of intcrcll, might derive honour to hiiiifcU 
by correfting the faults of others, was lefs injurious to ilic natives than 
the trade earned on at prefent, the reader may determine. 1 \m1I venture 
to aflfert, without fear of contradidion, that when the lacical'ed charge of 
40,000). upon the revenues, ib added to the lol's of duiicb, it will be found, 
that the company have fulFcred more than 150,000!* per aimuiii by over- 
turning this plan. 

To anfwcr the arguments of every caviller, would be unworthy thofe 
who wilh to give information. Fads aic flalcd, the motives explained, 
and authentic papers referred to for proof of my jllcrtions. Tins m y 
be deemed fuificiciU by fume, for lb far only the public intcrcft extend*,, 
but I hope the candid reader will not think it an improper intrufion on h > 
pancncc, if I proceed to refute an injurious afpcihon thrown upon the 
tharadcr of the noble lord, who was a printipal ador in the tranladion 
h.crc explained. 

Lord Clive declared, in Ins letter to the court ofilircdors, that his intention 
was to rclmquifli his Iharc of trade to the inferior fervants. Tlvs de- 
vlaration was made upon a fuppolitn)n that the inland trade would h? 
prohibited, and dcligncd “ as a tneans to allcvutc the diflfatisfadion which 
Juch lejlri^ions may occaiion.” The company rePdved to continue the 
inland trade. No lealbii tlicicfoic cxiftcd which could j. di’ce a man 
of honour to refufe that fliaic in the ibcietv, which was ellabliflicd foi 
all fucctllivc governors, when a plan, framed in purfuance of orders fit in 
dirciSors and proprietors, was earned into e.xccution. 

But it is faid, lord Clive declared, in a general court, that he would 
return to England not enriched a (hilling by his expedition. This en- 
gagement he literally fultillcd. His (liaics in the fociety ot the firft year, 
for he had none in the fccond, together with his commiffion on the reve- 
nue*., 
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i>uc»i appear upon the public records. Thefe he iViOributed among the 
gentlemen who Accoinpamcd him to India; and hiN inicnUon fo to do was 
known in lingland as caily as the 24111 ot* M.iuli, 1767; ioi 011 that 
(lay a ballot being taken on a queftion concerning tlie jaghire, the iollow- 
ing declaration from a friend of hU lordflnp was not only repeatedly 
publiflicd in every news-paper, but indurtnoully circulated among the pro- 
pi ictors of India ftoefc. 

“ That liis lordlliip has been adding fo his fortune is moft untrue. IIi.*. 
“ friend a defy the bittcrcd of his enemies to fupport the ch.irgc. A 
“ folemn alfevcration in that icrpccl, from loid Clive hiiurtif, was read 
“ in court by the friend to whom lord Clive addrcired Ins lettei ; and 
It is now fubmitted to print, m order to difercdit afleriions which 
arc falfc, or clfc to remain in public tcfiimony againft his lord- 
“ flnp.” 

Extni^ of a letter from lord Circe, dated Cahutta, 30/// Sept. 1765. 

“ That you may nffert with confidence the jufticc of my caufe, I do 
“ dcclaic by the God vsho made me, it is my abfolutc dctcrniination to 
“ refufe every prefent of confcquencc ; and that I will not return to Eng- 
“ land with one rupee more than anfes from iny jaghire. My profits 
“ fiom fall (hall be divided among thofc friends who have endangered 
tlieir lives and conftituiions in attending me. The congratulatory na- 
“ /lu &c. fliall befet oppofitc my extraordinary cxpcnccs; and if ought 
“ remains, it lhall go to Topi ar, or feme other hofpltal.” 

The account laft mentioned was delivered to the council of Calcutta 
upon his departure for England; and the writer of thefe fheets can tcftify 
that nothing did remain. On the contrary, his lordfhip cxpendetfmorc 
than- five thoiifand pounds from his private fortune. 

• To rtfnfc complimentary prefents, or, as they calleJ »n the Idler, congratulatory na7ir8, 
irouUI, in linira, be deemed an affront. Prefentt, to a certain value, arc therefore excepted in 
the covciniits. 


The 
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The reader fliould underftand whence this Uft engagement, not to en- 
rich himfelf, had arifeii. The motion, in to requcH lord Clive would 
again embark for India, was received with univcrfal applaul'e, and imme- 
diatoly. palled into a vote. Some gentlemen in the dircftion, although 
tlicy could not oh)cd to the expedition, raifed obftacics to its execution in 
every ftage of the bufincrs. They condemned the powers to be given to 
the Iclcd committee, although they thcmlclvcs had three months before, 
jii a Ids alarming fuiialioii of alFairs, invefled Mr. Vanfittart fingly with 
ahfolutc authority , had given the fame poweis to Mr. Vanfiuart’s un- 
known fucccflbr, jointly with a feleft committee ; nay, alligncd as a leafon 
for not giving thde ivjweis to him alone, that they knew not vilio that 
luLLciror might he. It was at length infiniiatcd, that the expedition was 
convenient to his loidlhip, who had the /awe o6jei7 with every other man 
in the company’s Icrvicc. Loid Clive thought proper to contiadift tkefc 
ulumnics; at the fame time dcclaiing that he would not enrich himfelf 
by Ills voyage to India. It fuicly will appear a vciy forced conftruflion 
of filch an engagement, to contend that he ought not to apply the ac- 
knowlcdgcd profits of lus government to the reward of ihofc whofc fer- 
viccs weic ncccflary to him in the difeharge of his public duty. 

Thefe gentlemen went to India wnth the knowledge of the dircflors, but 
without any emoluments from the company, Unrcftraincd by covenants, 
they might have been cafily cnrichccl by trade or picfcnts. Numbcilefs 
opportunities occurred ; but it was thought inoie honourable to loiifer 
upon them the known acknowledged rewards which the governor might 
julU'' luvc appropriated to himfelf. 

k has been ailertcd, tliat the jaghiic was reftored to lord Clive upon his 
entering into the engagements before mciiiioncd. Nothing is Icfs true. 
It IS notorious, that he declared Inmfclf ready to embark for India, and 
leave Ins right to llic decifioii of the law. When the proprietors requefted 
him to accept the government and command of their forces, thejaghire 
was dciKncUng in chancery. By the proceedings in the caufe, it appears 

* See the gcncisl letter to Dcngal, in February, 1764. 


that 
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that a curious rcafou had bccu given for withdrawing it, “ bccaufc all 
“ cordiality had ccalcd between the diredors and his lordftiip.** Thia 
rcafon not being conclufive with the proprietors, a propofal of accommo- 
dation was accepted, and the jaghirc was fettled upon his lordfliip for 
ten years, if he ihould fo loirg live. The diredors, in the year 1767, fciw 
fible of his difmtereftcd ferviccs in Bengal, propofed to a general court a 
pi elongation of this term ; and, although foineoppofition was made while 
the crown claimed a right to the company’s revenues, a farther term of tea 
ycais was afterwards added, by an unammoui vote of the proprietors, Mr*. 
Yaiifittart Iiimfclf fpeaking in fupport of the mottoo,. 
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CHAR V. 

The Impofllbility of introducing Englifli Laws into Bengal 
with fomc Obfervations on the Nature of thofc Regulations 
which the Manner^ and Habits of the Nativres may admit. 


I N the foregoing chapters of this work, the principal objefts of govern*- 
ment are examined fo far as the power and influence of the Englifli 
have produced a change. The reader, who is converfant with the hiftories 
of mure fettled ftates, will not be greatly furprifed if fome errors fliould 
appear, and will judge with temper the condud of men, who, compelled 
by ncccfllty, liave aded in a new fccne, unaided by experience. If in 
Great Britain, where the form of our government has grown up to maturity 
in the courfe of fcvcral ages ; where the power of each magillrate has un- 
dergone frequent difeuflions from the united wifdom of fucceflive genera- 
tions ; where all authority is committed to the hands of men formed by 
education for their fcvcral ftations, and where the effefts ot its exertion 
may be traced in our hiftory j if, m a country like this, we arc perpetually 
alarmed with fuppofed invafions of our rights, and frightful pifturcs of 
ciicrcafing defpotifm arc daily held forth to terrify the people, what a por- 
trait might the dullcfl imagination exhibit of Bengal f By minds open to 
fuch imprclfions, little regard will be had to the different manners and 
habits of a people ; to the entcrprifmg Maliomcdan or Armenian oppofeJ 
to the gentle native of India ; to the condition of conquerors living ainidll 
a timid and fubmiffive race, like foldicrs unreftrained by difciplinc; of men 
clamoroufly demanding the proted^ion of laws ill underftood and worlc 
applied, where intcreft and paffion unite to confound all order, and where 
lordly traders, impatient of controul, hope to gratify their own fordid a\a- 
ricc in the general wreck. Such conlidciations will have little weight 
with many readers, who will eftimate our conduft in the government of 
Bengal by the rigid letter of thofc laws, which the more pcffcft polity of 

Great 
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Great Britain can alone admit. Without examining my own conduft 
by rules which I do not nnderftand, and which were not formed 
for the fcene in which I aAed, it will fully fatisiy my ambition, if to the 
candid and difpalGonate I fliall appear to have purfued the interefts of my 
employers, to have rcfpeded the rights of others, and to base defcrved 
thecharader of an honed man. 

When lord Qive arrived in Bengal, in the year 1765, the Engliih had 
gradually advanced to that point, which rendered a continuance of their for- 
mer fydem impoflible. The principles upon which the fubfequent change 
was conduced, the reader will examine by the motives which our fituation 
at that time fuggefted ; and, if he wilhes to form a juft judgment, will 
attend to the whole affairs of the company, both at home and abroad. I 
have here given a plain and artlefs narration of our tranfadions, and might 
nowdifmils the fubjed, but tliat, after the experience of more than twenty 
years, I feci myfelf inftigated to refill thofc wild opinions, which probably 
have arifen from ignorance of the country. To demonftrate the impofli- 
bility of introducing Engliih laws, or, indeed, any new fyftem, will not be- 
difEcuIt. To point out thofe alterations in government, by which it may 
be poflilile to council the wcllarc of Bengal with the intereft of Great 
Britain, is a more arduous talk. I fhall attempt the latter part with extreme 
diffidence and diftrull, fincc our own experience is yet very imperfed, 
and that of other nations can afford little afCdance. 

Men well verfed in hillory too often imbibe not the fpirit of nations. 
They trace not the various means by which the minds of a people gradually 
unfold to civiluation, by which men arc moulded for the reception of 
laws. They regard not the flow growth of thofe opinions, which can 
alone give effeil to limitations of power in the magiftiate, but would tranf- 
plant in an inftant a fyftem of laws cflablilhed in this country by the pro- 
greflivc experience of ages, and impofc it on a diftant people whofe reli- 
gion, whofc cuftoms, whole habits of thinking, and manner of life equally 
prohibit the attempt. 

•St 
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Theft* arc not errors of the vulgar. The pliilofophcrhcrc oiily miftakcs^ 
Aik the pcifant hib right to a liclil; his father ciij'>yal it before Inin, 
Let a clown bcfligiilljr bc-itcii for a iitfiufs, whciii an adion ;it law would 
Inve ruined : he underflands not the Irul by jury, or the icLuion it bears 
to our government ; yet he complains of arbitrary violence, uuJ his taufo 
isefpoufed by his neighbours, as little Jiiiormcd as hmilelf. 

This fpirlt, this opinion of right, which gives force and effeft to our 
1 $ matured hy age, and tranfmilted from father to I'ui, hke tlic 
fiibjc^s to which it relates. If the northern nalnms who biokc in upon 
the Roman empire could not reIKh thofe beauties of art which arc the 
mediate objeds of fenfe, how can a people receive even btneficial provi- 
fions, which have no exigence but in the mind, are known but by their 
cffecl;,and which experience alone can approve ? Intilcatc laws among i 
rude people may, like refinements in religion, be ullful to men entruikd 
with the facred depofit. The more anxious the care of the Icgiflator, the 
more complex the limitations of power, the more oecafions of abufe will 
occur. Lawyers, like the priefts of old, will judge of the duties of men 
by the intcrefts of their own order, and tlic opprefled fubjed will feel the 
inftitution a burthen wthout reaping the fmallcft advantage. Even fup- 
))ofing men of enlightened minds and tried integrity to prefide, their influ- 
ence will fprccly be felt. The dread of the Fnglifli name has proved a 
plentiful fourcc of oppreflion in the hands of private men. Shall we add 
a complicated fyftcm of laws to impofc on a timid and indolent race ? 
Who will underftand his rights ? Who will apply to our courts for re- 
drefs? Thus to Icflcn the powci's of government, muft we fly to anarchy, 
and render every Englifli gomaftah the interpreter of his own claims ? 
There arc fome notions of jufticc not confined to time and place, derived 
from the ncceflary intcrcourfc of men, and common to every clime, 
'fhefe arc the foundations of all government, and from fiich fimplc be- 
ginnings muft our fabrick be reared. * To render all rights plain and fim- 
plc, to remove rallierthc occafion than means of oppreflion, and to cnfo/cc 
a prompt adininiftrationof juftice, according to the primary laws of all na- 
tioii5> con alone be fafely attempted. 


This 
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This fubjcft dcfcrvcs a fuller dtfcuflion. Let us therefore defcend 
fomewhat into detail. Pcrfonal contradis form a coafidcrablc title in ever/ 
code; and here different nations approach neared to each other. Our 
law of cmitrafts is greatly borrowed from the civil law, which has been 
adopted with fomc bttlc variation by all the other nations of Europe. 
Tlic commentaries upon the Koran, as far as they regard matters of con-* 
xnSty are, I am told, chiefly derived from the fame law, ellabliihcd in 
the Greek empire, and are received, fiibjcft to the arbitrary will of the 
pjiiicc and his oflitcis, wherever the Mahomedan religion prevails. 

The truth is, that there can be little divcrfity, where all men have the 
fame intention, and exprefs it nearly in the fame manner. No fooner do 
mutual ncccffitics beget an exchange of comm6dities, than the nature of 
a fale is perfedlly underdootl. If I rcHnquilh my horfc, and accept the 
price, in no quarter of the world can this fimplc tranfadion be mif- 
taken. So he that receives goods from a merchant without mention of 
price, tacitly engages to pay their real value in the market* So likewifc 
he that employs a perfon to tranfaft bufincfs, or perform any work, un- 
dertakes to pay him as much as his labour dcfcrvcs. Yet even hferc fomc 
divcrfilics will occur in the laws of different dates. Not to mention the 
various caufes or confiderations of contrafting, every agreement has a fc- 
l.ition not to the parties only, but to all around them, to the governmenti 
to the date of commerce, to the police of the country. 

Public rights arc every where more expofed than private. The ex- 
tent of the former renders them Icfs fubjeft to infpeftion, and the officers 
employed have little Intcred m their defence. In the mod free countries 
the magidrate is tliercforc armed with extraordinary powers, and is per- 
mitted to vindicate his claim, when a lapfc of time feems to have edab- 
lilbcd the right in another. Where (hall this privilege end ? Whir fu- 
penor remedies fliall the magidrate poflefs? Into what hands (hall he 
follow the property of his debtors ? or what tranfaftions (hall he be per- 
mitted to unravel? 


Again, 
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Again, vaiioui degrees of cretlit prevail in the dealings of different na> 
tions, but in none iuv all engagements mmitattiy executed. Upon what 
mutual undertaking muft the contrad be founded, by what evidence ftip« 
ported, before the individual can call upon the magiftrate for affiftance I 
When (hall it be confidered as his duty to inlet fere ? What procefs againft 
the perfon (hall the ci editor demand? What punilhment be inflided to 
enforce the payment of debts ? What unequal contrads (hall the creditor 
be admitted to refeind ? 

I'hefc are quedions which no general rrafoning can enable us to an- 
hirer, 'but which the prudent legidator mud determine, with a view to the 
prefent (ituation and commerce of his fubjeds. 

The hungry and neceditous will ever commit depredations on pro- 
perty. This is an evil which the public are concerned to reprefs, and 
encouragement mud be given to the pwner in purfuit, whether the in- 
jury be an open and violent, or a fecrct theft. To what cafes (hall this 
light extend ? By what transfer of poiTcflion (hall the property be changed ? 
Shall the rule vary, as the thing taken can be more eafily conveyed or con- 
cealed ? How (hall wc decide between the intcred of a fair purchafer on 
one hand, and the claim of a meritorious profccutor of crimes,, liimlelf 
<;quaUy innocent, equally injured on the other? Thcfe, and innumer- 
able like points, mud finally depend on the date and condition of a na- 
tion ; and he, who is in the finalled degree converfant with the hidory 
of laws in any counUy, mud have obferved, that they perpetually vary 
with the varying condition of a people. As well might we tranfpLint the 
full-grov/n oak to the banks of the Canges, as dream that any part of a 
code, matured by the patient labours of fuccclTivc judges and legillators 
in this idand, can polTibly coalefcc with the cudoms of Bengal, 

To purfue our chain of rcafoning, it will be nccelTary to invedigate the 
domcAic relations of private life. Here the intelligent reader will-dil- 
cover that different nations dis’crge, .is it were, dill farther from the com- 
mon centre, until clunate, religion, and laws confpiriog, have formed 

creatures 
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creatures fo difTimilar to each other, as might tempt one to rank them 
under different fpccics. As well might wc expeft that the Hindoo could 
change his colour, as that IcTeral millions of people (hould renounce in 
an inftant thofc cuftoms, in which they have lived, which habit has con- 
firmed, and religion has taught them to revere. If this were accom- 
plifhcd, more than half our work would yet remain. They muft not 
only renounce old, but affume new manners. The man muff U again 
created ; and this prodigy be effeded by unknown laws, repugnant to 
every thing he had heard, feen, or file. 

It is common to uninformed man, in every, quarter of the gl^be, to 
judge rather from the perceptions of fenfe, than the cooler refinements of 
rcafoh. This habit of thinking pervades his whole conduft. The dlf- 
tant relation to the magiftrates is forgotten, while the benefits dcTivcd 
froin the father or mafter make a lively imprcffion on the mind. RcinoVc 
the impulfe of fear, and the former relation depends wholly on an opi- 
nion of remote advantage, the growth of which no experience of pro- 
teftion in dcfpotic ftates can greatly favour. A defed of government 
naturally tends to draw clofer the tics of private life, and the individual 
unproteded from without, flbrinks into the fmallcr focicty, where all tbc 
affedions of his heart concentre. A country without police provides no 
afylum for diftrefs. The poor look up to the Jiand that feeds them, and 
experience of a maftcr’s indulgence produces a more ready fubmiffion to 
his power, than to that of a judge, w'hofe condud is equally unrefirained 
by rule. This is not confined merely to domcftic fervants, buf ex- 
tends equally to manufafturers employed by the merchant. With- 
out this authority the mafter would fear to advance his money, and the 
workman be unable to procure either the means of fubfiftcncc, or the ma- 
icnals of hib work. 

A 

When Coffim Aliy Cawn claimed the full dominion of his country, 
and bitterly inveighed againft the Englifli for encroaching uptui the offi- 
cers of h»s government, it was umvcifally imdcrfto(Kl that he claimed no 
power over tlic weavers, &c. in the Englifh pay. 'PhrougholU Mr. V.in- 

fitlari’s 
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fittarl*8 Narrative this is every vvherc fuppofed, and the Nabolr, !n anfwer 
to the laft treaty propofed^ declaresi ‘‘Whenever thp chiefs and gomaftaha 
‘.\of your fadories interrupt not my people^ and ilic dependents on the 
“ government, my officers alfo will not interfere with the weavers, py- 

cars, and others ufually dependent on your faftories.** 

That Mr. Vanfittart underftood this power not to be relinquiflicd in Ins* 
treaty, though the right appeared too plain to be cxprcfsly inrerlcd, is 
evident from his minute in Confultations, tl\c firft of February, 1763. 
This authority was afterwards abufed, when the company became grand 
monopolizers of the trade. But the intereft of common mailers abun- 
dantly fecured the fervant from oppreffion, left he Ihould feck for pro-v 
tedion clfewhere. 

Such being the prevailing habits among the natives of Bengal, ii is 
difficult to conceive a more ridiculous fccnc, than a grave judge, arrayed 
in his robes of dignity, difeourfing before the fimplc Indian of implied 
hirings for a year ; of ftatutes compelling labourers to work, and mailers 
to employ; of apprenticclhips; of indentures; of the ncccffiiry qiialiii- 
cations for the cxcrcifc of trades, and the incapaeitics confequent on neg- 
left; where iclief may be gi\cn by one mjgillratc, and where redrefs 
mull be fought from another. He might pronounce a very graceful pa- 
negyric upon the noble policy of our Eugliflt Kaw, upon the generous 
equality fubfifting in the inferior relations of life, and the elevated fcnli- 
ments it is fitted to inlpirc. All this may he juft, would the native ob- 
ferve, but 1 know not the judge, and how can I believe him my friend f 
If my iiuftcr forfakes me, to whom flull I look for fiipport ? or how 
can I expeft protciliou from thofc who den vc no advantage from my 
labour * ? 

A plurality of wives is admitted throughout the EaR. It is a law de- 
rived from the climate. “ Women in hot climates,*’ fays the prciid'cnt 

* In Hctigjlflic people nrc fo far from fuppof.ng juQiic clue from the mipiftratt, thal one 
quailcr ut ihcpiopcriy 111 dilpiue UloJJg»to tU a rv'\V 4 ril foi l.i:» Ifoubk 

Montcfquicu, 
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Montcfquicu, arc marriageable at eight, nine, or ten years ; they arc 
old at twenty. It is therefore extremely natural, that in thefe places a 
** man, when no law oppofes, Ihould leave one wife to take another, and 
« that polygamy fhould be introduced.” Our laws, formed in a temperate 
climate, where the charms of women arc better preferved, where they 
arrive later at maturity, and their reafon accompanies their beauty, have 
adopted the natural equality between the fexes, and allow but one wife. 
The children of others arc confidered as baAards, the relation of parent 
and child is diflblved, and they arc not permitted to inherit. 

A dying father diftributes his cfFcfls. He gives the bulk of his for- 
tune to the fon of his favourite, making a proper provifion for all. The 
happy man enters on the poflefTton, and enjoys it for years, with the ap- 
probation of all around him. Laws are now difeovered, by which the 
marriage of his mother is void*, and the teftament of his father an- 
nulled f. The poor wretch is dragged before our courts, and committed 
to a dungeon, until he produces the money, which he has innocently 
jpent. In vain would he implore their mercy, and deprecate a punifli- 
ment he had never deferved. The judge might commiferate, but could 
not redrefs, for the rules of private property no power can fufpend. Thus 
ihould we teach the encircling lj>c£lators to admire our jufticc, and blefs 
the hands that had impefed the yoke. Could we even tear the feelings of 
nature from their hearts, the gaping creatures would wonder at the vi- 
olence, without underftanding the objed to be attained. 

Marriage is a (late connefted with the former relation, and iiiftitutcd 
for the better performance of a parentis dut , . It vaiics, however, in dif- 
ferent countries, riot only as to forms and (olcmnities, the age of con- 
traftii g, and the rights of property .'jiiv^-ycd, but likewifc as to the 
power and dominion of a hulband. It is a lupiwads to live in thrfc cli- 

• The common law of England nc\cr allowed polygamy. 

-t 29 Car. II. c 3. rcgulaica the forms of idUmcntary diliH)riUonj. 
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nuto* which permit % free commumc^tioni .where that fex, who have 
charmSf cmbtllHh without corrupting foctety. 

Thu happinefb, howcvcTi cannot he the lot of every nation. In cli- 
matcji where marriage is contrafled at an early age, before re.ifon aflumca 
her empite, wliere-thc palllons ate quiekened by the iiwr .ipptoaih of the 
lull, and morality ferves only to awaken rcinorfc, the coiiliiicment of \vo- 
iHta univcrfally iwcvaiU. “ Thofc, £iys the prefident Montcfquicu,. wl;o 
“ confider the .hoirible.critucs, the treachery, the black villauues, the 
“ poifuningSithe afl'aflinations, which the liberty of women has produced at 
**. Goai afid in thePortuguefe fettlements in the Indics,whcie religion permits 
“■ oalr ohc wife ; and who compares Jihem with the inmxcnce and purity of 
“ manners of the women of Turley, Pcrfia, Mogulfl.'n, China, and Ja- 

pan, will clearly fee, that it is frequently as nccefl'ary to fepanite them 
“ from the men, when they have but one, as when they have many." 

If this account be juft, and it is fupported by the relation of travellers, 
the confinement of women is a law that cannot be changed. I'hrough- 
oUt India the praftice moft certainly prevails, and is clofcly connefled with 
the manners and religion of the people. The Hindoo, not Icfs tlian the 
Mahometan, dreads tlie expofal of his women as tl.c worft dilhonour. 
Ml. Scrafton informs, us, “that nothing hurt Suffrac C.iv.'ii (a former 1n- 
“ b.ihdar of Bengal) fo much, as the difgrace he put bn hu richtll fub- 
“ jeft, Jaggut Sc-at. Hearing that his fon was married to a young lady cf 
“ cxquifiic bc.iuty, he infiftcd on a fight of her. All tlic fatlicr’s. lemun- 
“ ftranccs were v.iin. He faw her, and fent her back, pofilbly uninjiircil. 
“ But the very feeing her in .1 country, where women arc concealed, was 
“ an injury not to be forgiven.” “ Women,” fays Mr. Dow, “ arc fo 
« facred in India, that even the common foldicry le.ivc them unmoleftcd 
“ in the midft of flaugRter and devaftation. The Haram is a fanCluaty 
“ againft all the hccntioufncfs of viftory ; and rullians, covered with the 
“ blood of a hulljand, (brink back with confufion from the fecrct apait- 
“ mentsof his wives.” 


Shall 
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Shall our writ* of liberty unlock thefe (acred receflTesI flull.M 

rence be thought due to the honour of a huiband i or (hall wr 
the condition of a trife, incapable of governing hcrfelf i (hall our CDiBts 
of jullice become the authors of outrage, which the bloody ruffian would 
fear to commit 1 Thus, in defpite of nature, (hall we diflolve the ties of 
doincftic life, without fubAituting any government in their place, anil 
force the fervant, the child, and the wife, to renounce their dependence, 
unable to afford them protedion, , 


Our notions of man are two frequently taken from the polilhed citizen 
of Britain ; and we rudely imagine him to be the fame creature in every 
ftate. We forget that fociety has a progrefs, as well as the individual. 
Man may eaift, where the citizen is unknown. With growing laws 
the latter gradually unfolds, until, affured of protedion, each individual 
looks around with contidence tot the objeds of his feparate purfuit, and 
becomes unmoleAed the artificer of his own fortunes. But as well might 
wc exped the frivolous gallantry of a Frenchman in the wilds of America, 
as hope that minds dcpreffcd by defpotilin can embrace the idea of a com- 
mon iiitcrell, or conceive the dominion of laws. 

If the civil rights cAabllfhed in Great Britain cannot be adopted by tlie 
inhabitants of Bengal, to impofe our triminal code, will be found yet 
more iinpradicahlc. This head of laws has Icis relation to individuals, 
than to the whole, to tlic government with its dependencies, to the f A:\- 
bliflicd religion, to the domcAic and foreign intr'reAs of the Aatc. The 
natural lights of men muA be protedeJ in cicry country ; but the means 
of affording even tliis protedion muA relate to the habits of the mind ; and 
Lxamp’c w'ould lofe its effed, unlcfs experience of benefit kept pace with 
the puniAimcnt of crimes. It is difficult to fpcak with tefnper of fhbjrd- 
ing nations to law's, wliiih they cannot iiiidcrAand ; ot iiiAiding punifh- 
ment, where there can be no intention to ofre.ftd j and of enforcing regu- 
lations without an objed, becaufe the neceifitics of a diAant people, diffi- 
milar in foil, in climate, in (ituation, in morals, manners, religion, and 

* X 2 habits 
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Mliiof lifc) have extorted thefe proviflone fiom their rulen. To ana- 
tfIF» iitlyeA of fuch extent will be difficult. To contrail the lawt, man- 
n^r$i and cuEoms of two feparate nations, will require a knowledge I do 
not poflefs, a labour which I caie not to employ. Yet a part of the fub- 
jed may deferve our attention, and afford both profit and pleafurr for 
our toil. 

In the firll clafs of crimes are ufually ranked fuch adions as diredly 
ftrike at the very being of the Hate. High treafon is every where fevere- 
ly punilhed, but In a country jealous of its liberty, among a people de- 
voted to their laws, where neverthelefs a lingle magjftrate poffeffes an ex- 
tenfive authority, this crime will be llriaiy defined. T[Tie ftatute of trea- 
fons relates wholly, to the immediate adminiflration of the king. Our 
judges have very liberally expounded tKefe provifions, ud conErued every 
adion fubverfive of government, to be either “ imagining the king’s 
“ death”—** levying war againE him"—** or giving comfort and aid to 
** his enemies.” 

Let BritiEi laws be adopted in Bengal, the prefident of our fetticment 
will polTcfs neither power nor prerogative, but will fink to a level with 
the meaneE. The name is unknown to our judges } and violence to his 
perfon muEbc adjudged a private injury. It may even be doubted whe- 
ther corrcfpondence with an enemy of the company, fiipplying him with 
military Eores, difeiplining his army, and affiEing his councils, would 
fubje^ an offender to the penalties of treafon. Should fuch doubts pre- 
vail, every check interpofed might be deemed an injury : every ptinilh- 
ment infli^ed be an arbitrary violation of law. Not only the great bonds 
of fociety will be broken, but all public rights, relative either to domeEic 
government or external defence, be dcEroycd, becaufe Englifli laws re- 
late to the executive power of the Eate entruEed in very different hands.. 

Thus would the whole fabric of government be diffolved, and every 
power annihilated, where the dominion of a few Erangers over a multi- 
tude of natives, will require a jealous, aflivc, and vigorous admmiEra- 

tion 
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tion for its fupport ; and vrhcrc the fubjeft accuftomed to dcfpotifm 
regard as weaknefs in his rulers, even the ordinary delays of juAice. 

Our lawb would be equally deAruftive of the people, as ruinous to the 
government of Bengal. Not to mention the laws iclative to religion and do- 
mcAic policy, not to enumerate the long train of felonies created by par- 
liament, the rigid puniAimcnt of a very few fpccies of crimes might deluge 
the country with blood. 

Women in the EaA arc transferred with little f ceremony, and whether 
they be wives or concubines, the men feldom await their confent. Were 
our laws of rape and rules of ^ evidence enforced, one half of the males 
would incur the penalty of death. 1 mean not to juAify their practice, 
but beg leave to AiggeA that the fword of juAtcc, when too deeply Aained 
with blood, may prove but an indifferent corrcdlor of the morals of a na- 
tion. It has before been remarked tliat the neccffities of a people extort 
many laws from their rulers, fornc of a very fanguinary nature, which even 
the favage defpot would condemn, when applied to a different Aate of fo- 
ciety. The amazing extent of public and private credit in Great Britain, 
has induced our Icgiflators to piiniAi forgciy with death. Under this law 
a native of Bengal was condemned 111 the year 1765. But fo extrav.iganl 
did the fcntcncc appear, where experience had never fuggcAcd the prin- 
ciple, fuch the difproportion in their eyes between the puniAimcnt and 
crime, that the principal inhabitants of Calcutta expreffed theif aAoniAi- 
ment and alarm in a petition to the governor and council j and upon a 
proper reprefentation, Radacliurd Metre received a pardon §. 

Tlicfe, among many oilier inAances which might be given, will fufficc 
to prove the \iolcnt effeds of introducing the Knglifti laws. In oljicr par- 
ticulars their defeft will be as confpicuous as in thefc their cxccfs. 

• Not Icfs il'nn one hundred and fixty cnpilal Iclonics arc err Jted by .ids of parli.imcnt. 

t When colonel Clive defeated SurajaU al Dowlah, Mcer Jdflier font to ofler the colonel 
fomc hundreds of burajah's women who were laVen in the camp. 

I Girl^ undir ten )Kirs of age arc inc.tpablc of confenting by our law, and ihcreforc the 
knowledge of them without violence puniflied with death. 

S VidcPeiiuon, App* p I77i No. 63 
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A Hindoo had been bribed to procure fome papers belonging to a gen- 
tleman who died in the company’s fervice. The Ion caught him in the 
#fa£l ; and, in revenge of hiaf treachery, compelled him to fwallow a fpoon- 
ful of broth. Ridiculous as the puiiiflimeiit may feem, it was attend jd 
with very fcrious confequcnces. No fooner was his pollution known, tlian 
he was degraded from his call, loft all the benefits of focicty, and was 
avoided as a leper by his tribe. When a man is thus difgraccd, ho is 
thenceforward obliged to herd with the ILiIlachores, wlio can “ fcarccly 
“ be called a tribe, being the refufe of all tribes. Thclo are a lit of poor 
“ unhappy wretches deftined to mifery from their birth. "I’hey perform 
“ all the vilell offices of life, bury the dead, and carry away every thing 
“ that is polluted. They are held in fuch abomination, that, on the Ma- 
“ labar (ide of India, if one of tlicfc chances to touch a man of a iiipciior 
“ tribe, he draws his fabre, and cuts him down on the fpot, w ithoiit any 
“ check from Iiis own confcicncc, or from the laws of the coiiniry.’* In 
this mifcrablc fituation was the Hindoo, when lord Clive dcfircd the Bra- 
mins to affcmblc and conlider, if thcic could be no renuilion of an invo- 
luntary deviation from their law. After many confultations, a fimilartall* 
was faid to have been difeovered in the facred bool:s ; but altliuugh the 
Bramins affeded a compliance, the man was never ic/lorcd to his call. 

Their Mahomcdaji governors often take advantage of this principle, 
when they want to cMort money ; and fo highly do the Hindoos ^aluc 
their religious purity, that after they have borne the llvcrcft corporal pu- 
niflimcnt rather than dilcovcr their wealth, a threat of defilemeu: wiW cf- 
feft what torture has attempted in vain. Shv^uld lhi> fpccics of oppref- 
fion be now piadilcdin Bengal, wliat adeijualc pimilhnicnt could our law 
inflidt for fo atrocious an injury f or how can w'c teach llic natives to ac- 
knowledge ourjufticc, w'hcn rights dearer to him than life 'arc left wliolly 
unprotedled ? 

Happily for the inhabitants of Bengal, this abfurJ and extravagant 
fyftcin of tranfplanting Enghfti laws, which have grown fiom the pccu- 

* Mr. Sertfton’s Rcflcftiom on ihcGoTcrnmentof Indoftm. 
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li.if neccITitics of a people in the courfe of fevcral centuries, to a country 
where the occafions of cnading them never had an exiflence, is not more 
ridiculous 111 I'pcculation, than impoflfible in praflice. Independent of the 
difficulty ariiing liom ihcir abhorrence of oaths, and their ignorance of the 
language in wliicli our laws are conceived, how impoflible would it be to 
promulgate them to many millions of people ; or how could the magif- 
iratcs ol'i iin a knowledge of tranfgrcflbrs, w^hen the nation were unac- 
quainted with rules to which the idea of offence miifl relate ^ 

He who will confidci how fiiull a i>ortion of what wt deem rights 
in ciill fociety, arc derived from the firft impre/Tions of nature, and that 
all bc)ond are mere creatures of law, fupported by habits of enjoyment 
on one fide, of acquicfccncc on the other, will readily conceive the vio- 
lence with which a fudden change muft operate on the feelings of man- 
kind. It 13 well known that the experiment has already been tried with 
a nation Id's dilfiinilar than the Hindoos to our own, but without fuccefs. 
The power of conquerors in Oinada could give only a nominal cxiftcncc 
to our laws. They w'cre eftablifhed indeed by the magiftratc, yet rejefted 
by the people ; and property is now diftributed according to their former 
Lufloms, unfuppoited hy public authority. 

We come now to fpeak of ihofc regulations which the ftatc and condition 
of the people may permit. Here it firft occurs, that Bengal muft be go- 
verned l)v a few^ ftrangers from this country, who will nut renounce their 
laws, or the liberty which m this illand they enjoy. To enforce thefe 
rights loiirts of juftice muft be cftablilhed, and Europeans in our fcttle- 
ment be fubr-’clcd to the civil and criminal laws of Great Britain. But, as 
this inequality of condition might uphold the tyranny of iruhvidiia|s over 
the nali\c\s, ail I'.uropcans (except gentlemen upon a<Sual icr\icc) fhould 
be confined to the fevcral fetilemcnts of the company . 

Why cannot the liberty thus fccurcd to Europeans be extended through- 
out the province > If the reader be not yet fatisfied, a momentary atten- 

* Some cxcrpiioiiS mry be aJmiUcJ, wiih pcrmiflion cf the governor .mil council. 
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tion will convince him, that it is inconfiftent with the nature of that 
government of which alone the people are capable, and repugnant to that 
relation which they now bear to Great Britain. 

All free governments have their foundation in the natural equality of 
mankind. The forms of fuch governments, by diflributing political 
power among the feveral orders of men, nurture this principle in the minds 
of a nation ; while the principle itielf gives life, vigour, and effedt to the 
laws. Thefe forms, thefe laws, and this principle, without which the 
laws would be worfe than a dead letter, are, neverthelefs, the growth of 
ages. Their gradual progrefs, and the aid which they mutually afford 
to each other, cannot be better underftood than from the hillory of our 
own country, whofe government is a model of political pcrfedlion. But 
the execution of our laws fuppofes a people educated under them; and 
were it poffible to infufethis fpirit into the natives of Bengal, we indantly 
emancipate them from fubjeftion to ourfelves. 

The forms of adminiftering julHcc in different countries arc regulated 
hy the fame caufc, and the fimplicity of laws will be greater or lefs under 
different governments. “ If we examine,” fays the prefident Montei- 
quieii, “ the fet forms of jufticc, in refpedt to the trouble the fubjedt 
” undergoes in recovering his property, or in obtaining fatisfadlion for 
“ an injury or affront, wc lhall find them, doubtlefs, too many ; but, if 
” we confider them in the relation they have to the liberty and feciirity 
“ of the fubjedt, wc lhall often find them too few.” The fame ingenious 
author adds, “ that when a perfon renders himfelf abfolute, he imme- 
“ di.itely thinks of fimphfying the laws.” The reafon which he there 
gives is common to the people with their rulers: “ They are more affedt- 
“ ed with particular mconveniencics than the liberty of the fubjedt.” 
For this reafon no complex adminiftration of juftice can ever exift but in a 
ficc government ; .ind the fimplicity of their ancient laws mull be conti- 
nued to apeoplc long accuftomed to defpotifm like the natives of India. 


To 
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To prcfervc to a conquered nation their laws, cuftoms, and magillrates, 
humanity, juftice, and found policy will equally demand. Toconneft this 
government, fo preferved, with that of Great Britain, may well deferve 
the attention of parliament. How this can beeflfedted we now proceed 
to examine. 

Delegated power in Afia has ever been moderate in the cxcrcife. The 
reafon is obvious ; the intereftof thedefpot has no relation to the paflions 
and follies of his fervant, who is readily facrificed when he affords caufc 
of complaint, or interrupts the * tranquillity of his mafter. On the con-^ 
trary, when governors arc entrufted by free Rates with abfolute power over 
a conquered people, this authority has always been abufed. Witnefs the 
defolationof the Roman provinces, where the laws againR peculation rather 
increafed the opprcilion. In free Rates, it is impolfible to infliA an ade- 
quate punifhment upon a man whofe criminalty can be afeertained by no 
t fettled rules, but muftrcfult from the whole of his conduA. The power 
of the judge in a free country is limited by the RriA letter of law ; and 
the formalities of jullice increafc in proportion to the value which is fet on 
on the honour, fortune, liberty, and life of the fubjcA. 

The nature of the people, and the relation in which they ftand to us, 
render impoflible a free government in Bengal ; and our laws are inade- 
quate to the controulof diftant governors armed with fuch cxtcnfnc .lu- 
thority as mud ever be upheld in India. It becomes ncccflary, therefore, to 
interpofe feme check upon the fpot, and give the natives an admiiiifti.U’iKi 
ofjuftice not immediately dependent upon the u ill of ihci; rulers. Alima- 
ing alfo the propofition, that we muft continue lo the njiivcs their lav b 
and cuftoms, both civil and religious it fullous, that the jiulgcs \\ho ad- 

X 

• This is the Caufc why ihc rtiogul gorcininiiit was more lolci.iblc n ilu* pio nee ,1* im 
that of the imLepcodciit nabobs and futubdais. 

t On the other hind, the ftrlft Idler of oui liws may condemn af>sr.or onlv imoo r.t I.ui 
laudable, and even ncccflary. It smII be abfuid to judge of thi ccurfuJ if ain.'irot I*.* a rt .1 • 
rciicc to lules fiued for a very diflerent Htuation of men and 


u 
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mmiftcrjufticc muft be ukea from among thcmfclvcs. As this, would 
lead to independency, it is ncceffary, that the governor and council, being 
the fupreme power in Bengal, (hould have authority to ifluc cdiUs from 
time to time; but as it is the nature of Icgiflatlon, that its provifions 
fhould be general^ and not duelled to a partuuLr objeft, thefe cdia« 
fliould have no efleft until — months after they had been regiftcrcd In 
the fupreme court of Engliih judicature. 

Laws have no power, unlefi the obfemnee be enforced by the fandion 
of punilhment ; and as a conquered people are to be held m fubjedion^ 
this power muft rcfidc in the conquerors. Were this authority entrufted to 
the legiflators, two powers, which ought ever to be diftinguilhed, being 
united in the fame perfons would be liable to abufe. 

The fuprerffc judges of our Englifh court, who will have no other con- 
cern with the ordinary adminiftration of jufticc throughout the country v 
fliould therefore punifti the native judges for nonobfervance of the edids, 
rcfufjl to hear and determine, or for grofs partiality and corruption. 

Such a government would be too limited in its operations to repicfb 
crimes \Nhith immediately affed its fafety. Infinite would be the means of 
confpiring againft the ftatc condemned by no previous law. While, there- 
fore, the ordinaiy adminiftration of jufticc continues in other hands, a po- 
litical power of punilhment muft cxift in the governor and council, likcto 
that afliimed by tlic prince in the abfolutc monarchies of Europe. This 
power might extend to fending Europeans home, and to punifti in another 
manner the native of India f. 

^ Wither ihe Jilliibulion ofjudicc mlijht nol he rendered more pure and umform, by plv- 
u<p in?ppi*llafe jiuirdiClion toa court in which Eiiglifh judges might prcfidc .ifTided. by nntircf, 
may dcfirw tlie jttcntioii of the legiOaturc , but to inrctl Europeans with the original judica- 
ture throughout the country would be piodtidiie of infinite opprelTion. 

t In alt countries, a power of thii nature is excited upon estraorJinary occafions. With us, it 
rclidcs in parli.imcnt > .nd their hdi for thispurpofc arc culled adb of attaiudcr. 

Our 
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Our government will yet partake the greateft impcrfc£lion incident to a 
(lcr|)Otic Hate. Its cxillencc can alone be prclcrved by a numerous army^ 
whicli experience has ever taught us to think formidable to abfolute rulers, 
rrhofc intcrefts arc not blended witli thofc of any ordet of men. In Ben- 
gal, this army is moreover compofed of natives, while all dominion 
tI:roiighout the country has been tranferred to a few flrangers. IndcpciH 
dent, therefore, of the encouragement due from every flaic to the culti- 
vator of the land, without iiififting upon the confequent incrcafe of popu- 
lation and commerce, a regard to our own fafety requires that we fliould 
give the native a permanent interell in the foil, and teach him to confider 
the prefcrvation of his own fortunes as involved with the fafety of ki$ 
inafters’* . 

Should this arrangement be attempted by granting fmall portions of 
land at a moderate rent, Ihould the right of the tenant be evidenced by 
regifters of thefc pollahsor Icafcs, eflablifhed in every diftridl, perhaps the 
fecurity of fuch a tenure might prove an invitation to other proprietors. 
Thofe who poflefs lands by claims of a different nature might gladly rc- 
linquifh a part of the profits for a title wliich could never be qucftioncd. 
While the pcniiifula of India fwarms with inhabitants, the waftc lands ot 
Bengal could not long remain uncultivated. With an improving revenue, 
the company might remit the impofts upon commerce with their long 
train of evils; and thus, by fimplifying every right, and afccitainmg 
every claim, remove the occafions of oppreffion. To enforce a prompt 
adminiftration of jufticc would not then be difficult, where the proceedings 
are public, and where the judge could rarely flicker a fraud under tlie 
cloak of error. Each individual poflefling a lure property m tlic prouucc 
of his tod, indiiftry will diffufc its bleifings ; and Bengal may reach a 
height of profpenty, heretofore unknown ui India. The wounds winch 
this country has fuftained arc great, and the fcvcrc checks which inchiflry 
has here received, might, in a more northern climate, almoft ftarve a 


• An additional fecurity might, perhaps be attained by cncourpgmg the fcttlcmcnt of Eu- 
‘ sopean foldi^s with women of the country. Regulations ealily be fuggefted, under 
*which Hieir defeendants would become an ufcful colony to Grc.it Britain. 

* U 2 people. 
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people. But in Bengal, where the demands of nature are few, where 
manufadures from various caufes have been preferved amidft fucceflive 
revolutions, thefe lolTes will be quickly retrieved. While by fuch means, 
all orders of men being combined in one common intered, the enemies 
of Great Britain will be for ever excluded from India, and London become 
the great emporium of Europe, for the various produce of the Eaft. 

The progrefs to this ftatc of improvement muft ncverthelefs be flow. 
Sudden changes in property or government arc always dangerous, and 
the hand of power can produce nothing but confufion. Even in laying 
the foundations of order we muft follow the genius of a, people, we muft 
attend to their habits, and even refped the prejudices they have imbibed. 
If, rclmquilhing the airy fehemes of projectors, the wifdom of the Britifli 
nation fhould be employed in devifing a fimplc form of government for 
Bengal ; if happy in giving peace to millions, feme enlightened minds 
fhould watch with parental care over a growing empire ; poftcrity may 
behold with admiration a noble monument of national humanity, and 
tlie praife of arts, of fcicncc, and of arms, ferve rather to adorn than 
coiifticutc the future character of the Britifli nation. 


APPEN- 










